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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the growth 
of demand for telephone service that the 
Bell System invests throughout the coun- 
try an average of three-quarters of a 
million dollars every working day for 
new telephone plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new subways 
are being dug and cables laid, larger 
building accommodations are under way, 
more switchboards are in process of 
building or installation, and added facili- 
ties of every description being mustered 
into service to care for the half million 
or more new subscribers linked to the Sys- 
tem every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this large 
expenditure of funds, could not be carried 
out efficiently or economically by unre- 
lated, independent telephone organiza- 
tions acting without co-operation in 
different sections of the country. Neither 
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could it be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by any one organization dic- 
tating from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufacturing 
and purchasing facilities which save mil- 
lions of dollars annually. They share 
scientific discoveries and inventions, engi- 
neering achievements, and operating bene- 
fits which save further millions. But the 
management of service in each given 
territory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages of 
union and co-operation with the advan- 
tages of local initiative and responsibility, 
the Bell System has provided the nation 
with the only type of organization which 
could spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested in 
telephone service. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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Public character and career of a mystifying personality—The steady rise 


of Calvin Coolidge on the political ladder 


Famous while Governor of 


Massachusetts, through his handling of the Boston police strike—‘‘Duty” 
and ‘service’ his watchwords—Taciturn and noncommittal, but sound 


ORN at Plymouth, Vt., on July 4, 
1872, of stock that reaches far back 
into the origins of New England, 

Calvin Coolidge said to a large gathering 
of his neighbors in mid-July, 1920: “ Ver- 
montis my birthright. Here one gets 
close to nature; in the mountains, in the 
brooks, the waters of which hurry to the 
sea; in the lakes, shining like silver in 
their green setting; in the fields, tilled not 
by machinery, but by the brain and hand 
of man. My folks are happy and con- 
tented. They belong to themselves, live 
within their income, and fear no man.” 
Young Coolidge obtained his education 
in the village school, in the Black River 
Academy at Ludlow, in the Academy at 
St. Johnsbury, and at Amherst College. 
whence he was graduated with an A. B. 
and a cum laude in 1895. In his senior 
year he won a competition open to the 
students of all colleges for an essay on 
“The Principles for Which the Revolu- 
tion Was Fought.” Curiously enough his 
college mates selected him to deliver the 
humorous Grove Oration on Class Day. 
The same year he began the study of 
law in a Northampton office, and he 
earned the right to practice in 1897. He 
practiced law with some success, but he 
watched the evolutions of the political 
strategists with probably greater interest. 
To him politics became a profession. In 
a notable address in later years on the 
“Nature of Politics” he stated his creed: 
“ Politics is not an end, but a means. It 
is not a product, but a process. It is the 


the problems of the nation. 


art of government. Like other values it 
has its counterfeits. * *- It is the 
process of action in public affairs.” 

He began his political career twenty- 
five years ago. He rose step by step, his 
own ability vindicating the sagacity of his 
backers, which was the escalator that car- 
ried him slowly upward. He “ filled all 
the chairs on the way,” as they say in the 
secret orders. He served on the Republi- 
can City Committee, in the City Council, as 
County Clerk.. He became a State Repre- 
sentative, then Mayor of his city, and next 
a State Senator. In 1914 and 1915 he 
served as President of the Senate. He was 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts 
from 1916 to 1918, Governor in 1919 and 
1920, and, nominated in the convention in 
spite of the slate, he was elected Vice 
President of the United States on Nov. 2, 
1920. 

In every office he has been everything 
that a merely nominal incumbent is not. 
He has been a student of the problems of 
the State, we know; we assume that he 
has been no less attentive to the study of 
He has mas- 
tered the details of each department of 
administration as he has gone along. And 
he has been most ably tutored. Senator 
Crane, one-time Governor and an emi- 
nent political leader, was one of those 
who “ discovered ” him; that master strat- 
egist helped the young man to develop 
the faculties he already possessed, includ- 
ing his innate ability to say nothing when 
there is nothing to say, and to say little 
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at all other times. William M. Butler, the 
Massachusetts lawyer and political sage, 
has continued the advisory and monitory 
process with results that gratify him. 

The turning point in the career of Cal- 
vin Coolidge unquestionably arrived in 
January, 19:4, when as President-elect of 
the Senate he made an address recognized 
by everybody as remarkable, terse, epi- 
grammatic, packed with ideas; obviously 
the summary of the thoughts he had been 
nurturing in a decade of public service, it 
reads well now. He made another ad- 
mirable speech in acceptance of the nomi- 
nation for the second place on the 1920 
ticket. It is full of crisp sentences, such 
as “voluntary autocracy was established 
temporarily that freedom might be estab- 
lished permanently,” and “the victory 
in France did not create magic resources 
out of which wages could be paid that 
were not earned, or profits be made with- 
out corresponding service.” 


CaLvin COOLIDGE AS GOVERNOR 


As Governor he had to face more than 
one ugly situation. The story of the police 
strike is now familiar. The telegram of 
Sept. 14, 1919, to Samuel Gompers in- 
stantly caught the attention of the whole 
people of the United States. In the midst 
of the message occurred the unforgettable 
sentence: “There is no right to strike 
against the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, any time.” Earlier in that same 
year he had to deal with a difficult situa- 
tion in Lawrence. The manufacturers re- 
fused to accept the arbitration offer of 
Henry B. Endicott. The Governor con- 
cluded that he could cure the disease only 
by spreading all the facts before the pub- 
lic. Not all his friends endorsed his 
course, but he persisted in it, with satis- 
factory results. 

His vetoes throw interesting sidelights 
on his character. He vetoed a measure 
to require police appointments to be made 
under civil service rules from next lower 
grades in all cases, on the ground that 
“it would substitute seniority for effi- 
ciency.” He vetoed an important bridge 
bill in the last hour of a special session, 
a bill to change the apportionment of 
costs after these had been fixed by a com- 
mission named by the Supreme Court, on 
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the ground that “ respect for judicial pro- 
ceedings is essential to the maintenance 
of law.” He vetoed a bill to suspend for 
a time the civil service laws in favor of 
returning soldiers, on the ground that ex- 
aminations must prove fitness for fire, 
police and public health duty. He vetoed 
a bill for the use of voting machines— 
“the machinery of elections needs to Le 
simplified rather than further compli- 
cated.” He vetoed certain Boston bills— 
“the functions of the City Hall ought not 
to be performed by the State House.” He 
vetoed the 2.75 per cent. beer bill—it was 
a “ legislative deception ”; it “ would pro- 
vide no beer for the people”; anybody 
“acting on it would be charged with 
crime ”; when he took office he “ gave an 
oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States”; the ‘“ Massachusetts 
method of determining the authority of 
law ought always te be by litigation and 
never by nullification”; it “ may be that 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the act u- 
der it are one or both void. The Supreme 
Court will speak in time—wait.” The or- 
ganized labor leaders protested, but he 
maintained silence in the characteristic 
Coolidge manner. 

One veto was strongly criticised, a leg- 
islative salary bill, on the ground that 
“service in the General Court is not con- 
pulsory but optional.” It was a retroac- 
tive measure carrying a 50 per cent. in- 
crease. The Governor’s opponents in this 
instance were able to point out that eleven 
years before as a member of the House on 
several votes he had stood by a measure 
of the same kind carrying a salary inerease 


of a third. 
New ENGLAND’s Fait in NEw PRESIDENT 


Today we of New England who knew 
him intimately still call Calvin Coolidge 
“Cal.” We speak the name with a slight 
infusion of nasality. We talk of the Pres- 
idency as another “duty” summoning 
him. We smile reminiscently as we mimic 
his voice and ways, while we consider his 
character and career. To many of us who 
saw him day by day under the gilded 
dome he is typical of “Down East,” a 
real Yankee who came unheralded from 
the hills to the Hub and step by step 
plodded upward, aided, to be sure, by the 
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escalator which is part of the party sys- 
tem in Massachusetts, and finally reached 
the highest office in the gift of the Com- 
monwealth. We recall that brief inaugural 
address as President of the State Senate 
which first disclosed to the public at large, 
and no less to the Legislature itself, that 
a personality had appeared, a man en- 
dowed with unusual powers of expression 
and clarity of thought. And we think over 
the police strike and the message to Sam- 
uel Gompers that made our Governor a 
national hero. 
Now “Cal” is 
faith in him. 


President. We have 
He has grown much in 
twenty years. His full stature lies still 
in the future. Responsibility, it is true, 
has never yet made demands beyond his 
capacity. But that vast leap to the Pres- 
idency! Will he make good in the White 
House? We hope, and believe, he will. 
“Duty” to him is the biggest word in 
the language save one—* Service.” We 
read his speeches and bracket those words 
together. There is no derision in our 
mimicry of his style of speech. He puzzles 
us, but he is not inscrutable. He is silent 
as a Trappist monk, but on occasion he 
speaks more effectively than most men of 
many words. He is as unobtrusive as a 
second violin in an orchestra, but he sees 
all there is to see and asserts himself 
when necessary. Nobody slaps him on 
the back, but almost everybody likes him. 
Exuberant flamboyancy subsides, abashed 
in his presence. He never forgets. He 
keeps his word and expects other men 
to keep theirs. Look at him merely as 
one in a room full of public men and 
he is the last you would consider as a 
man of destiny. Yet he has run for many 
offices and never been defeated; he has 
dealt with emergencies and increased his 
fame by his action; he has played to no 
gallery, yet he fills a great place in the 
popular imagination. 


9 


* CooLipGeE Luck ” 


“ Coolidge luck ” has become proverbial. 
He is lucky, but luck accounts for him only 


in the sense that opportunities have 
offered. To many, opportunity in vain 
challenges. He has had perception to see 
and enterprise to undertake what needed to 
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be done. Death made him President. The 
police strike made him familiar throughout 
the nation. But back of his Governorship 
and the way he met the police crises there 
lie years of apprenticeship under the 
watchful eyes of Winthrop Murray Crane 
and William M. Butler. Almost a stroke 
of pure luck won him first the attentive 
consideration, then the sincere admiration, 
and finally the enthusiastic devotion, of 
Frank W. Stearns. Merely a little thing 
caught the eye of Mr. Stearns at first, but 
that little thing intimated that Representa- 
tive Coolidge, as he then was, neglected 
and forgot nothing that should be done. 
Both are Amherst men, and Amherst is 
almost an obsession with Frank Stearns. 
Coolidge “ happened” to be a son of the 
same Alma Mater—* luck.” 

Coolidge got powerful backing in Bos- 
ton. His political opponents said the “ in- 
terests” found him amenable and useful. 
His friends replied that he found the Bos- 
ton Elevated financially debilitated and 
generally execrated for its poor service, 
and forthwith sought for some effective 
way to restore the city’s transportation sys- 
tem. Money problems had to be solved. 
State Street—Boston’s financial centre—- 
had to be consulted. The way the “ L” has 
“come back ” is regarded as a miracle to- 
day, due in part to the efficiency of the 
public trusteeship, a.method that usually 
fails, but which on this occasion achieved 
phenomenal success. Whoever proposed 
the plan, whatever bankers advised it, the 
plan worked and popular sentiment en- 
dorses it. 

That kerosene lamp in Vermont; the 
father administering the solemn oath of 
office in the little house under the shadow 
of the Green Mountains! The scene fits 
into American traditions and ideals. Many 
an ambitious man would pay a huge sum 
to procure as a background for a career a 
picture a tenth as appealing. It simply 
came to Calvin Coolidge; it is “ Coolidge 
luck.” 

In the Fall of 1903 Calvin Coolidge en- 
tered the Legislature from Northampton. 
He brought a letter from a prominent 
Judge to the Speaker of the House. It 
read: “ Dear John, look after this young 
man. Like the singed cat, he is better 
than he looks.” That first tern he spoke 
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from the floor only once, a very few re- 
marks on a small matter. He promptly 
established a reputation for keeping still. 
He looked on and held his tongue; he al- 
ways voted and always appeared for the 
opening prayer. He has the New England 
virtue—or vice—of taciturnity. He will 
ride for hours with Frank Stearns and 
average about one word to every ten miles. 
He inherited the characteristic, and, in his 
shrewd sensing of effects and reactions, 
he probably has cultivated the natural 
bent. When a second time elected Presi- 
dent of the Senate he did not try to dupli- 
cate the striking performance of the year 
before, but made an address of just forty- 
two words—*“ My sincere thanks I offer 
you. Conserve the firm foundations of 
our institutions. Do your work with the 
spirit of a soldier in the public service. 
Be loyal to the Commonwealth and to 
yourself. And be brief; above all things, 
be brief.” 


TACITURN AND NONCOMMITTAL 


Many a newspaper man has been discon- 
certed by the Coolidge parsimony of lan- 


guage. An interviewer calls on the Gov- 
ernor. He looks up with a penetrating 
look, shakes hands, then looks away and 
fiddles with his fingers on his desk. The 
caller must work his passage. He seeks 
the Governor’s views on certain national 
issues. He elaborates to the extent of fif- 
teen minutes what he thinks the Governor 
ought to say, and pauses interrogatively. 
The fingers cease from fiddling. The 
Governor says: “ Well, I suppose many 
things exist in Washington that we don’t 
know about; glad to see you any time.” 
Another penetrating look. The “ inter- 
view” is over. It does not appear in 
type. Not until he knows his man will 
Calvin Coolidge say much more. He then 
may give the newspaper man the right 
slant and correct perspective, but he tells 
nothing he ought not to tell. Political 
foes have said this meagre output of 
words correctly represents the contents of 
his mind. His friends point to his record 
and speeches as sufficient reply. The face 
tells as little as his lips. A gambler would 
give a fortune for that countenance and 
superhuman control. 

But. after all, the exterior does not cor- 
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rectly portray the man. He looks distant; 
his judgments are ice cold; but his heart 
is warm. One legislator, not an ardent 
supporter of the Governor, went out of the 
State to rest in a sanitarium. Every day 
he received a readable letter from Calvin 
Coolidge. “ He may seem cold, but his in- 
terior is hot,” said that Senator. In the 
little home in Vermont one learns how his 
stepmother throughout his public career 
had one letter, and often two or three let- 
ters, a week from her busy son, and how 
his father now is remembered equally well. 
A reporter from “home” calls upon the 
Vice President in Washington. Mr. Cool- 
idge casually learns on what train this old 
acquaintance and his wife are leaving the 
capital. An automobile bearing the in- 
signia of the Vice Presidential office is sent 
to carry them to the station. Opponents 
call this “business”; friends, kindly 
thoughtfulness; but- the immediate bene- 
ficiaries at least warmly cherish such mem- 
ories. 

He seldom, perhaps never, manifests his 
friendships by appointment to office. A 
friend must be the right man for the place 
or he does not get the job. Coolidge would 
hardly have sent Hawthorne to Liverpool 
as did Franklin Pierce. 


Even to his friends, whatever the inner 
warmth, the outward manner is none too 
warm. The Coolidge handshake is disap- 
pointing. We do not call him “Cal” to his 
face. A few may venture upon “ Calvin.” 
It was, incidentally, a clever stroke to drop 
the first name bestowed upon him by his 
parents; he was baptized: John Calvin 
Coolidge. Just why the name of the great 
theological logician who wrote the “ Insti- 
tutes ” was given this humble Green Moun- 
tain boy does not appear; but “ Calvin 
Coolidge ” as a name is far more effective 
for a public man than is “ John Coolidge ” 
or “ Jack Coolidge.” So Grover Cleveland 
was better than Stephen Grover Cleveland, 
and Woodrow Wilson than Thomas Wood- 
row Wilson. 


OTHER PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Contrary to common impressions, the 
new President does possess a sense of 
humor. He does not chuckle, but his eyes 
shine, and sometimes his face relaxes over 
a real joke. He is clean-minded and 
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clean-spoken. He tells a story, when he 


adroit manner. 


does tell one, in a dry, 


A man devoid of fads, the President 
makes walking his exercise. In Boston 
he would tramp across the Common to 
“the Hill” with a guard puffing at his 
heels. In W ashington he would “hike” 
from the Capitol down around the Pen- 
sion Building, often with a_ perspiring 
companion who found the pace too fast 
for comfort. In Vermont he trudges over 
the country roads and across lots among 
the hills. He loves the mountains. He 
will muse for ten minutes at a time over 
a small snap-shot of the Vermont hills. 
He does not golf, but he plays parchesi. 
In college he was not an athlete, but he 
held the stakes in all bets. 

He is thrifty. He dresses wel! on sur- 
prisingly small outlay. A son carried a 
paper route in Northampton some years 
ago; a son through the “ prep” school 
vacation has been working in a New Eng- 
land tobacco field. 

He is simple in his habits. He has 
never enjoyed sal lic dinners and speech- 
making. He always did his “duty” in 
that respect, but he will welcome relief 
from that duty. His own speeches read 
extremely well, there is so much to think 
over in nearly every sentence; moreover 
he has the knack of stating the obvious so 
effectively that it gives the impression of 
newness; after all, the foundations of 
democracy are the obvious things we all 
are prone to forget, yet ereatly ne2d to 
remember. But he is hardly an effective 
speaker in a great convention hall. He 
does not gesticulate nor strive to soar; 
he does not pile on rhetorical gewgaws. 
Yet once he gets attention he holds it. 
His voice is not sufficient for the hust- 
The nasality detracts some. “He 
the Washington climate; a 
less notice- 


ings. 
thrives on 
slight asthmatic tendency is 
able there than elsewhere. 
He has force. Said to be lacking in 
fury and passion, he has been known to 
hammer a solid fist on a desk with a 
good round “ Damn!” He can be angered. 
When certain officials advised their Gov- 
ernor one way one week, and another way 
six weeks after, regarding a measure 
which he had signed largely on their rec- 
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ommendation. he censured them in blis- 


tering terms. é 

He is a reader and student. He in- 
dulges but little in fiction. Macaulay is 
a favorite. In the main he prefers solid 
books, new and old, on government, eco- 
nomics, politics. Yet he has imagination. 
His ideals are well expressed in the vol- 
ume called “Have Faith in Massachu- 
setts.” He believes in hitching your 
wagon to a star, but he wants it to be an 
accessible star. He has ideals, but he is 
a very practical man. 


An Ipeauistic Party Man - 


Coolidge is a 
He guards 


In politics, President 
party man. He is * regular.” g 
the interests of his party. He believes 
the party system to be most effective for 
the general welfare. Any boy born in 
Vermont is foreordained to Republican- 
ism. Calvin Coolidge as a boy liked to 
20 to town meetings with his father. As 
a very young man he began to menifest 
the remarkable political prescience that 
strongly characterizes him today. His 
political sense is uncanny. He thinks well 
ahead of the average politician. What 
would be a guess with most with him 
seems almost control, so near the event 
do his predictions fall. He has been 
called a standpatter. But a fev- years ago 
he said: “Massachusetts is still a Re- 
publican State, but the Republican Party 
must, and I am sure will, keep pace with 
the march of progress—as fast as condi- 
tions permit.” Back in 1907 he was vot- 
ing for the direct election of United States 
Senators and in favor of the submission 
of the suffrage amendment. Years ago 
he supported measures to prevent over- 
time work for women and children, and 
to pension the widows and children of 
deceased firemen; he advocated work- 
men’s compensation and spoke in favor of 
an anti-injunction measure. He himself 
drew an anti-monopoly bill. 

On Beacon Hill he often stood in ad- 
vance of his time for humanitarian leg- 
islation. As legislator and as Governor 
he manifested great skill in handling men. 
He seeined to make no effort, yet they 
did what he wanted. He issued few or- 
ders, but they understood his wishes. As 
a party leader he always insisted on hav- 
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ing a report on facts; first, he must be 
sure of his facts. He led campaigns while 
in the Senate, and the man in the next 
seat would not have suspected it. 


As Governor his methods were often 
direct, sometimes adroit. One day the 
Speaker of the House complained of some- 
thing a Republican member had done. 
The Governor called Mr. Blank over. The 
“hearing” ran thus: “Did you do so 
and so, Mr. Blank?” “TI did.” ‘‘ Did you 
have authority to do it?” “I did.” 
“Would talking with us change your 
opinion?” “No, sir.” Later: “ Well, 
Mr. Speaker, there’s one thing about 
Blank. He may be right, or wrong, but 
he’s consistent; in this case, he’s right.” 
The verdict stood. 

He is cautious as a mountain climber 
about taking a step or a stand, but once 
taken he is pretty sure to stick. During the 
fight for delegates to the 1920 convention, 
he sent for a friend, say “ Mr. Jones,” and 
asked: “Can you carry the XYZ Dis- 
trict?” “Yes.” “ Will you be a candi- 
date?” “Yes.” That was all. During 
the campaign “Mr. Jones” was ap- 
proached individually by the biggest men 
in Bay State politics, and by Frank 
Stearns, and asked to withdraw. To each 
he replied: “If Cal asks me, I will.” The 
day before the withdrawal limit “Cal” 
sent for “Mr. Jones.” This conversation 
ensued: “A whole lot of people have 
been interested in you of late.” “They 
want me to withdraw.” “I thought may- 
be they would.” “They” had all been to 
“Cal,” both before and after their calls 
upon “Mr. Jones.” But the Governor 
stuck. 


Enigmatic, But Sounp 


Now Calvin Coolidge emerges into a 
light fiercer than ever beat upon a throne. 
His character will be X-rayed. His rec- 
ord will be searched with the minuteness 
of the scientist in quest of elusive flaws. 
His every word will be evaluated in hop2 
of cues as to his opinions on national 
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issues. Now his reticence proves anew its 
value. As Lieutenant Governor he never 
spoke for or in the name of the Governor. 
As Vice President he answered all in- 
quiries as to policies with “ That is a sub- 
ject for the President to discuss.” He 
has tactfully talked in generalities. Now 
he must lead. 


Some Tuincs WE Know 


As to the tariff, we know he has said: 
“The question must be removed from 
politics and worked out on an economic 
and scientific basis.” As to patronage— 
office seekers, take notice!—he has said: 
“When you substitute patronage for pa- 
triotism, administration breaks down.” As 
to the relations of government and _in- 
dustry, he said ten years ago: “Ruthless 
and unskilled interference is breaking 
down our industries. The slim margin of 
profit is vanishing under the expense of 
unbusinesslike restrictions.” And: “ The 
problem of unemployment is aggravated 
not wholly by the alien knocking at our 
gate, but by the laborer at home slamming 
the door of production behind him and 
walking out.” This last was in a discus- 
sion of immigration, but we scan the ar- 
ticle vainly for any definite opinion as 
to the 3 per cent. law. For the rest, we 
must wait. 

This is Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States. In many ways he is 
still an enigma. Many things we do not 
know about him. Is he magnanimous or 
vengeful? We do not know; we think he 
is more the former than the latter; we 
are sure he would manifest neither with 
a flourish. Assuming nothing beyond his 
right, industriously minding his own busi- 
ness, never borrowing trouble, never at- 
tacking problems until they arrive, given 
to understatement and not to gush, always 
standing for law and order, not easy to 
deceive, keen, indomitable, hard-working. 
patient—is he a Man of Destiny? We 
hope he is. Will he make good? We 


think he will. 
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A retrospect and an appreciation of the late President’s life, 
ideals, achievements and personality by the man who knew him 
most intimately—Harding’s great record—His genial traits 
as friend and neighbor—The burden which broke his strength 


[By TELEGRAPH.] 


ren G. Harding as one of the really 

great Presidents of the United 
States of America. No other historical 
verdict will be possible, unless there is 
entirely forgotten the remarkable record 
of achievements accomplished by an Ad- 
ministration which lasted only two years 
and five months, and those achievements 
will not be forgotten. To one who, like 
myself, lived for more than a third of a 
century in intimate association with- Mr. 
Harding, and for nearly nine years served 
as his secretary, it is extremely gratifying 
to record as perhaps his outstanding 
achievements while President: 


’ NHE accurate historian will rank War- 


1. The Limitation of Arms Conference, 
resulting in a really substantial reduction 
of appropriations for military establish- 
ments by the leading nations of the world; 
and what is even more important, the blaz- 
ing of a trail, the formulation of a method 
for the curtailment of military expendi- 
tures which is certain to be turned to for 
relief by overburdened taxpayers, not only 
in the immediate future, but for centuries 
to come; 


2. The Four-Power Treaty, by the terms 
of which were settled a number of difficult 
and delicate Pacific problems, obviating 
what had threatened to become serious fric- 
tion- with Japan over the Trans-Pacific 
cable: 

3. The establishment of the budget sys- 
tem, under which there is ensured a busi- 
ness administration of our Government de- 
partments, a program of expenditures hav- 


ing relation to receipts, and actually ac- 
complishing a great reduction in Federal 
Government expenses; 


4, The refunding of our national debt 
upon a basis resulting in a substantial re- 
duction in the amount of interest which 
the taxpayers of the country are called: 
upon annually to meet; 


5. The handling of the very delicate 
coal strike and railroad strike situation in 
1922, which threatened national calamity ; 


*George Busby Chris- 
tian Jr. was born near 
Marion, Ohio, on March 
25, 1873. He was grad- 
uated from the Penn- 
sylvania Military Col- 
lege at Chester, Pa., 
in 1896. He became 
private secretary to 
Mr. Harding (then 
Senator) in 1915. When 
Mr. Harding became 
President, he appoint- 
ed Mr. Christian to 
the official post of 
Secretary to the Presi- 
dent (March 4, 1921). 
Mr. MHarding’s 
» Mr. Christian 
tendered his resigna- 
nation to President 
Coolidge, at whose request he continued his 
duties for a short period pending the appoint- 
ment of his successor. It is the announced 
purpose of Mr. Christian to retire from official 
life as soon as President Coolidge releases him. 
This will occur on Sept. 3, 1923, when he is suc- 
ceeded by Campbell B. Slemp of Virginia, who 
was appointed Secretary to the President on 
Aug. 14, 1923. 

Mr. Christian, notwithstanding the extraordi- 
nary pressure on his time occasioned by the 
death and funeral of the nation’s leader, and 
the many duties laid on him by his temporary 
continuance in office under the new President, 
acceded to the request of the Editor of THE 
CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE to prepare the ar- 
ticle published herewith on the life and per- 
sonality of his distinguished principal. ‘The text 
was transmitted by telegraph from Washington. 
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6. The extraordinarily courageous pre- 
vention of a strike by the four railroad 
brotherhoods in the first year of President 
Harding’s Administration. During that 
year this country was threatened with a 
nation-wide railroad strike, conducted by 
what are probably the four most efficient 
trade unions of the world. President 
Harding sent for the executive heads of 
those brotherhoods and vigorously pointed 
- to them that the advantage intended 

» be sought by the contemplated strike 
ie yield to the general public welfare. 
He made plain that the hardship the pur- 
posed step would inflict upon all the peo- 
ple of the nation would so outweigh what- 
ever benefits it was thought might accrue 
to the members of their organizations that 
it would be his duty as the nation’s execu- 
tive head to take drastic steps for the 
protection of the public welfare if their 
purpose was not abandoned. And it was 
abandoned; 


7.—The two revisions of the tariff for 
the protection of American industries. In 
this connection the peculiar achievement 
of the President was the obtaining of the 
inclusion in the last general tariff law of 
the so-called flexible tariff provision, by 
which there is more nearly obtained scien- 
tific administration of the protective tariff 
principle than ever hitherto accomplished; 
—The submission to Congress of the 
proposed legislation for the permanent 
rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine. I record this as an achievement 
despite the fact that, for a time at least, 
the proposed legislation was defeated by 
a legislative filibuster. President Hard- 
ing’s recommendation to Congress reduced 
to concrete form a real American mer- 
chant marine policy. Whatever modifica- 
tions this legislation may undergo in the 
future, I predict that Mr. Harding’s pol- 
icy, as submitted by him in person to the 
Congress of the United States, will be 
found to contain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American merchant marine 
legislation ultimately enacted; 


9.—The abolition of the excess profit 


taxes, by which business was shackled 
when President Harding was inaugurated. 
It was with genuine courage, and com- 
plete freedom from considerations of po- 
litical expediency, in the face of dema- 
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gogic opposition, that Mr. Harding 
pressed for this legislation. He foresaw. 
what all must sooner or later realize, that 
the abolition of that burdensome charac- 
ter of taxation would have a tremendous 
effect upon the Nation’s business pros 
perity ; 

10.—The veto of the Soldiers’ Bonus 
bill. Classing this as an achievement 
might be questioned but, although pet 
haps negative in character, it nevertheles- 
was a distinct achievement of the late 
President’s Administration. The Congres- 
by a large majority passed the bonus ‘bill. 
It was a popular measure. Political con 
siderations were primarily responsible fo: 
the action of the Congress: Political pop 
ularity could undoubtedly be obtained by 
the Executive by approving it. No man 
had greater admiration or greater sym- 
pathy for our ex-service men than Presi 
dent Harding. He believed, however, that 
the interests of the country required at 
least a postponement of bonus legislation 
and that what was for the interests otf 
the country was for the interests of the 
men who had served that country in the 
World War. He was firmly of the opin- 
ion that economic considerations were op- 
posed to such legislation at the time. lt 
would have heen an easy thing for him 
to have approved the bonus legislation. 
That way political popularity “lay. lt 
required courage to veto that legislation. 
And President Harding vetoed it. That 
is why this act must be classed as an 
achievement. 


Irreconcilable and entirely honest dif- 
ferences of opinion exist as to whether the 
United States should become a member of 
the so-called World Court. But whatever 
differences there may be as to the policy 
involved in this court problem, there can 
be none as regards Mr. Harding’s courage 
in his advocacy of entrance into that 
court. Westbound last June, in his speech 
at St. Louis, where he fully realized the 
opposition to America’s entrance into the 
World Court was very great, he boldly ex- 
pressed his views. From his sickroom in 
San Francisco he directed the release of 
his so-called “ World Court” speech in 
the home State of one of the ablest and 
most outspoken opponents of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s views on that subject. 
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Twenty-ninth President of the United States, born at Corsica, Morrow County, Ohio, 
Nov. 2, 1865: inaugurated President, March 4, 1921; died in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923 
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Courage was a predominant character- 
istic of Mr. Sieline. and with it was a 
firm and consistent determination never 
to sacrifice what he believed to be right 
to considerations of political expediency. 
I do not hesitate to assert that no action 
while in the Presidency on any important 
national or international subject was taken 
by him because of its probable effect on 
ihe Presidential campaign of 1924. Care- 
fully he studied, and long he pondered 
over the great questions w hich came before 
him as President of the United States; 
always he sought the right conclusion; 
ever he took his stand in accordance with 
what he determined to be right and re- 
gardless of the effect that stand might 
have upon his own political fortunes. 


As FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 


Today through the mist of unbidden 
tears I look back over the third of a cen- 
tury during which I knew Warren G. 
Harding as a friend, next-door neighbor 
and chief. His home and mine in the City 
of Marion were divided by a lawn, and 
it would require a surveyor to find the 
dividing line. When he was a 24-year-old 
editor of The Marion Star I was a school 
boy in knickerbockers. One of my earliest 
recollections of Mr. Harding goes back to 
the nights when he frequently came over to 
“our house” for a friendly game of 
parchesi with my father. I was proud 
when on the wedding day of Warren 
Harding and Florence Kling, I was per- 
mitted to stand at the door and receive 
their guests. My oldest son, now an officer 
of the United States Army, bears the name 


of Warren 


We were closely associated in all his 
political campaigns, and there is some- 
thing of a coincidence in the way Mr. 
Harding received the news of his first and 
of his last nominations for political office. 


I was at the Court House in 1898 when, 
after an exceedingly close contest, he was 
nominated for his first political office, 
that of Ohio State Senator, by a majority 
of one vote. I ran all the way from the 
Marion County Court House to the office 
of The Star, where I breathlessly informed 
him of his nomination. 

When the tenth ballot was being taken 
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by the Republican National Convention a: 
the Coliseum in Chicago in June, 1920. 
stood upon the platform nervously tabu 
lating the votes, and the moment that 
jury of delegates had voted for Mr. Hard 
ing’s nomination, before that last ballo 
had been completed, I ran with all po- 
sible speed to the offices being used by th: 
National Committee in the Coliseum A: 
nex in which he was awaiting, and on 
again, after a lapse of twenty-two yeai 
was the first to carry to him the news » 
his nomination, by a convention of hi: 
party, to political office, this time to the 
highest office in the gift of the America 
people. There have been a great man 
reports as to what Mr. Harding said who: 
informed of his nomination for the Presi- 
dency. All that was said by him as 
grasped his hand, and excitedly gave him 
the news, was, “ Let’s go.” 

For nearly a decade Mr. Harding was 
recognized as Presidential timber. He won 
many friends in the turbulent and chaoti 
Republican National Convention of 1912 
when he presented the name of William 
Howard Taft for renomination. He loomed 
large on the political horizon when he pre- 
sided as Temporary and Permanent Chair. 
man of the convention which in 1916 nom- 
inated Charles E. Hughes for the Presi- 
dency. And in the 1920 convention, star!- 
ing with sixty-five votes on the first bal- 
lot, he received the votes of 692 delegates 
and the nomination, on the tenth ballot. 
The action of the delegation of one State 
alone prevented his nomination from being 
made unanimous. 


Mr. Harding was, in the truest sense o! 
the much used phrase, “a born orator.” Of 
commanding presence, splendid voice, an 
extensive vocabulary and easy delivery, lie 
always held the interest of his numberless 
audiences. His memorial tributes to Me- 
Kinley, Roosevelt and Foraker are clas- 
sics. His wartime addresses to great audli- 
ences were models of loyal utterances and 
lofty patriotism. His lecture engagements 
were many, and his tribute to Alexander 
Hamilton revealed his leaning toward the 
views of that statesman, .who foresaw that 
the United States would become one of the 
most powerful of nations. He was elected 
twice to the Ohio State Senate, served one 
term as Lieutenant Governor of his native 
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State, and was selected in 1914 under the 
new primary law and therefore elected to 
the United States Senate. He suffered but 
one political defeat, and that was when he 
was a candidate for Governor of Ohio. 


INTIMATE TRAITS 


It is trite to say that we never really 
know a person unless we have lived with 
him. By that standard I knew Mr. Hard- 
ing intimately. When he came to take his 
seat in the United States Senate in March, 
1915, I accompanied him to Washington, 
and during the first year of his Senator- 
ship we lived in the same house. He was 
a gentle, courteous, kindly man. He loved 
the outdoors and all the sports of the open 
save those involving the killing of birds or 
beasts. He was a skilled amateur photog- 
rapher and a capable automobile opera- 
tor. In and out of public office Mr. 
Harding was a man of exceptional indus- 
try, and nothing has ever so tested my 
patience as the thoughtless criticism di- 
rected at his golf playing while President 
by those who either did not know, or who 
were willing to forget, the tremendous de- 
mands the duties of the Presidency make 
upon the mental and physical strength of 
the man carrying the burden of those 
duties, 

It is undeniable that Mr. Harding took 
less recreation than any of his predeces- 
sors in the Presidential office. In previous 
years it was always customary for the 
President to leave Washington for long 
vacations, and until recently he invariably 
had a Summer home or vacation place. 
During his nearly two and a half years as 
President, Mr. Harding had no Summer 
home; his vacations were exceedingly 
brief, and there was little rest in them, He 
tried to take just enough outdoor exer- 
cise to keep himself physically fit to per- 
form the duties of his office. Unfortu- 
nately the end shows that he did not get 
the recreation that nature demanded. 


Mr. Harding was a business man, and a 
-uccessful one. His outstanding accom- 
plishment in the world of business was the 
upbuilding, from the very smallest of be- 
cinnings, of The Marion Star, which his 
father, Dr. George T. Harding, bought in 

883, and transferred to his son when he 
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was 19 years of age. The population of 
Marion at that time was less than 4,000, 
and I have often heard the story of the dif- 
ficulties met and overcome by the country 
editor who became President. He was a 
director in one of the Marion banks and 
in other business organizations. He was 
always methodical in business affairs and 
it was from him, when I was a boy and he 
a young man, that I received my first les- 
son in bookkeeping. 


When President Harding called for 
“less Government in business, and more 
business in Government,” he had no inten- 
tion of merely phrasing an epigram, but 
he was sounding a policy which he ac- 
tually later put into practice. The Amer- 
ican people had viewed with justifiable 
alarm the gradual drawing into the hands 
of the President of practically all of the 
powers of Government. Mr. Harding se- 
lected as his ten Cabinet officers men he 
believed to be eminently and peculiarly 
qualified for the portfolios tendered them _ 
—and then he left to those men the admin- — 
istration of their respective departments. 
He recognized the constitutional separa- 
tion of the executive and legislative powers 
of the Government, and he never sought 
to usurp the latter. 


The most difficult of my duties as secre- 
tary to the President of the United States 
was that connected with my daily endeavor 
to lessen the demands on the President’s 
time and vitality, and this difficulty was 
greatly increased by Mr. Harding’s tem- 
perament. His was an excessively friendly 
nature, and, despite the unbearable tax 
upon his physical resources, he wanted to 
see all who came to the White House or 
the executive offices. He tackled each 
day’s task with an energy that was remark- 
able; he wrote in longhand practically all 
his speeches and his entire messages to 
Congress. 


When tired and overworked he seemed 
to find rest in meeting the long lines of 
people who came almost daily to his of- 
fices. - It was no unusual thing for Presi- 
dent Harding day after day to greet from 
1,000 to 2,000 visitors at the White House, 
after having attended to enough work 
during the morning to tire even an extraor- 
dinary man. The hospitality always lav- 
ished by the President and Mrs. Harding 
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created a gracious impression that will 
Jong be remembered in the nation’s capital. 


STRENGTH WITH GENIALITY 


In common with all who speak or write 
of Mr. Harding, I have emphasized his 
geniality. In so doing it is possible to 
underestimate his strength and his ability. 
li would seem as if it were possible for a 
man to have a heart so big as almost to 
obscure from the public view the fact that 
he has a strong backbone and a big brain. 
A man who possesses to an extraordinary 
degree the power to achieve by persuasion 
and geniality should not suffer by contrast 
with the man who accomplishes far less 
but does it with such dynamic force and 
constant friction as to compel the public 
gaze and command popular attention. 


All over the United States, and even in 
foreign lands—if we may judge by the 
expressions of the foreign press—Warren 
G. Harding was known as a man of great 
geniality, of marked amiability, of in- 
tense humanity; in other words, a man 
with a great heart. I repeat, he was that 
and more. In the record of his great 
achievements, a few of which I have enu- 
merated, the thoughtful analyst of the 
present, the historian of the future, will 
recognize the greatness and the strength 
of the man. Like the perfectly con- 
structed ball-bearing engine, Mr. Harding 
moved noiselessly to his end and accom- 
plished his aim, never stooping to spec- 
tacular methods, never seeking to court 
clamorous acclaim. 

His apparently great physical strength 
was noticeably taxed as a result of Mrs. 
Harding’s critical illness last year. His 
vitality was greatly lowered when he un- 
expectedly fell a victim to influenza early 
in the present year. The tremendous 
strain under which the occupant of the 
office of President of the United States 
in modern times must daily bend quite 
overburdened him during the last several 
months of his life. As his immediate pre- 
decessor was stricken down while carry- 
ing that weight, so was he, yielding life 
itself to the demands of his official du- 
ties. Warren G. Harding will not have 
died in vain if from the lesson of his 
death there shall come to future Presi- 
dents of the United States, by legislation 


or constitutional amendment, the relief 


. which is so obviously necessary. 


Recently I have wondered if Mr. Hard- 
ing spoke with prophetic vision back in 
1919 at a meeting of the Republican Glee 
Club of Marion when he said: 


“Tf one’s friends could but have their 
way, a legion of candidates for the great 
office of President of the United States 
would have booms launched in continuous 
succession. If it is true that no man has 
ever declined a nomination for President. 
then it would seem that the responsibili- 
ties of the great office have not been fully 
measured by the many who have been 
mentioned therefor. Taken as a whole, the 
story of our Presidents appears more like 
a page episodic of tragedy than of tne 
calm and quiet that might be presumed to 
be the lot of the executive head of a free 
republic. 

“Glance at the tragic record: Three of 
our Presidents were assassinated; one ex- 
President was grievously wounded; two 
died in office under pathetic circum 
stances; and those who served the nation 
during the period of its early upbuilding 
encountered problems and conflicts that 
frequently threatened the safety of the Re- 
public. The candidate of a great party 
for the Presidency of the United States 
should be selected as a result of the crys- 
tallization of public opinion rather than 
as a result of his personal efforts and 
self-seeking. There is nothing more pa- 
thetic than to note an otherwise good and 
useful man building up within himself the 
belief that by seeking the office of Presi- 
dent of the Republic he is conferring a 
favor upon its citizenship.” 

President Harding was a very, very 
tired man during his last trip Westward. 
When compelled by illness to take to his 
bed in San Francisco, his chief complaint 
was “I am so tired.” When assured by 
his physicians that the disturbing evidences 
of disease had practically disappeared he 
cheerfully remarked that he was sure he 
would feel entirely all right but for the 
fact that he was “ so tired.” 

It was a tired President who, on the 
evening of Aug. 2, 1923, as he asked |.s 
devoted wife to “ read some more, go on, 


‘fell quietly into the sleep from which 


there is no earthly awakening. 
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THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF 
PRESIDENT HARDING 


HE sudden death of President Harding 
i. in San Francisco on Aug. 2 plunged 
the country into profound grief. 
The nation had followed with anxiety 
news from the bedside of the distinguished 
sufferer. The consternation it had felt 
when it learned that Mr. Harding, follow- 
ing his return from the Alaskan trip, had 
been taken ill and that specialists had been 
summoned in consultation, had gradually 
abated as the bulletins given out by the 
physicians described the apparent progress 
of the President toward recovery. The 
buoyancy of spirit shown by the patient 
had restored some measure of reassurance 
to the public. The shock was all the 
greater therefore when the announcement 
came that the President had died suddenly 
on the night of Aug. 2 of a stroke of apo- 
plexy. There had been no intimation that 
death was near at hand. Mrs. Harding 
was reading to him when suddenly a shiver 
ran through his frame and he collapsed. 
Mrs. Harding summoned help, but the 
President had passed 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace. 


Mr. Harding’s death profoundly affected 
the entire nation. During his illness pray- 
ers had been offered for his recovery in 


every city and hamlet of the United States.., 


The President had been respected, even by 
his political opponents, because of his high- 
mindedness and fine traits of character. 
His simplicity of bearing and geniality of 
nature had endeared him to all. He was 
comparatively young, only 57. To Mrs. 
Harding, who, despite her own fragile 
health, had been unremitting in her attend- 
ance at the bedside of her husband, the 
nation’s heart went out in profound sym- 
pathy, 

On the afternoon following his death, 
the body of the late President was conveyed 
to the train in which it was to make the 
lone journey from San Francisco to Wash- 
ington. The casket was so placed that it 
was visible through the window of the train 
to the myriads who thronged the route, 
sometimes waiting in the blazing sun for 


hours, and on numerous occasions the en- 
tire night, for the funeral train to pass. No 
living President was ever greeted by such 
vast throngs as those that turned out by the 
hundreds of thousands to pay the last trib- 
ute of affection and respect to the body of 
Mr. Harding as it was carried across the 
continent. It was a remarkable testimonial 
to the place that he had made for himself 
in the hearts of the American people. At 
some places the crowds were so dense that 
the train had to proceed at a snail’s pace in 
order to avoid accident, and for this reason 
it was many hours late when it arrived at 
the national capital. The body was borne 
to the East Room of the White House, 
where the dead President lay in state sur- 
rounded by a guard of honor, resting 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The grief of the nation at the loss of its 
Chief Magistrate was evidenced most im- 
pressively at the funeral services held in 
his honor at Washington on Aug. 8. Trib- 
ute was paid by the Government and the 
people to the wise and kindly man who 
had served so faithfully and well as the 
head of the nation. From the White 
House, where the ceremony consisted only 
of the reading of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
body was borne in stately procession to 
the rotunda of the Capitol, escorted by 
distinguished men, troops under arms and 
civilian organizations. Muffled drums 
beat, bands played funeral marches and 
hymns, bells tolled and guns boomed forth 
the last salute. There was a tremendous 
ccncourse of spectators along the line of 
march, but there was a still greater invisi- 
ble audience, for the great bulk of the peo- 
ple of the United States were present in 
spirit and joined in the tribute of affec- 
tion. 


The procession provided an impressive 
and solemn spectacle. The military escort, 
headed by General Pershing on horseback, 
followed directly behind an escort of 
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mounted police. The Second Squadron of 
the Third United States Cavalry followed 
next. Then came the First Battery of 
the Sixth Field Artillery, dragging their 
guns along four abreast. The Twelfth In- 
fantry Band moved slowly down the his- 
toric avenue playing a hymn. They pre- 
ceded the Twelfth Regiment, United States 
Infantry. The Thirteenth Engineers’ Band 
and the Thirteenth Regiment of Engineers 
passed next. Then came the United States 
Marine Band and a full regiment of ma- 
rines. The United States Navy Band fol- 
lowed the marines, who headed a com- 
posite regiment drawn from all units of 
the navy. 


The civic procession came next in the 
line, headed by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge as Marshal. Among the first auto- 
mobiles in this section were those occupied 
by Mrs. Harding, by President Coolidge, 
former Presidents Taft and Wilson. Then 
came the cars of the foreign Ambassadors, 
the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, the Cabinet members, the Foreign 
Ministers and Chargés d’Affaires, repre- 
sentatives of the Senate and House and of 
the various governmental departments. 
Following these were detachments of Civil 
War veterans, ex-service men of the World 
War and many civic organizations. 

In the rotunda of the Capitol, where the 
body was placed, religious exercises 
marked by deep emotion were held. Then 
the body was taken to the train’ to be 
conveyed to Marion, Ohio, where Mr. 
Harding had begun the career which cul- 
minated in his elevation to the highest 
office in the gift of his countrymen. 


There, on Aug. 10, amid the tears of his 
fellow-citizens who knew him best and, 
therefore, loved him most, the burial took 
place. With simple ceremonies, pervaded 
with the grief of his fellow-townsmen. 
among whom he had been for years the 


chief figure, the body of Warren G. Hard- 


ing, twenty-ninth President of the United” 


States, was laid to rest in the beautiful 
cemetery of Marion. Near the brownstone 
receiving vault where the metal casket con- 
taining his still form was placed are 
the mounds which cover the bodies 
of his mother and sister. Round about 
are the graves of many with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy in Marion’s 
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pleasant community life. A quiet and 
restful spot is this “God’s acre” of Warren 
Harding’s home town, sweet smelling from 
my riads of flowers; a place suggestive of 
all that such a sacred spot should be. 


All that could be done was done by Mis. 
Harding to prevent any appearance of 
pomp and ostentation. She resisted the 
efforts of those who would have made the 
tree-shaded, homelike little city the scene 
of a great ceremonial. No troops were in 
the simple procession which followed the 
body of the late President to the tomb, 
save that little band of soldiers, sailors 
and marines which had guarded the casket 
in its journey across the continent to Wash- 
ington and from Washingtcn to Marion. 
While the processional was in progress 
guns boomed a final salute, and as the 
final words were said a bugler sounded 
“Taps.” The services were plain and 
touching. Amid prayers and hymns and 
tears, all that was mortal of Mr. Harding 
* after life’s 


was borne to the tomb where, 

fitful fever, he sleeps well.” 
On the day of the funeral there was a 

general cessation of business, industry, 


sports and amusements of any sort 
throughout the United States. Never be- 
fore in the history of the country has there 
been a similar manifestation of universal 
erief. At the moment when the body was 
lowered into the tomb in most of the cities - 
of the country all transit, telephone anc 
other utility activities ceased for several 
minutes, and taps were sounded and bells 
tolled throughout the country. 


Vice President Coolidge was at his 
father’s farm at Plymouth, Vt., remote 
from railroad or telegraph, and the news 
of the President’s death did not reach 
him until late at night. The Attorney 
General of the United States wired Mr. 
Coolidge that he could take the oath of 
office before his father, who is a notary 
public. The oath was administered at 
2:37 A. M. in a simple room in the modest 
farmhouse, lighted only by the flicker of 
an oil lamp, in the presence of two or 
three- press representatives who _ had 
motored out during the night. By this 
simple yet dramatic ceremony the Presi- 
dency of the United States of America 
passed from Warren Gamaliel Harding to 


Calvin Coolidge. 





CHANGING METHODS IN 
SUBMARINE WARFARE 


By ApmiraL WIM S. Sims 
Commander of the United States naval forces in European 
waters from April. 1917, to the end of the war; former President 
of the Naval War College, Newport, R. I. 


New light on the sinking of American ships during the 
war—Torpedoes much less in use by the later cruiser type 
of U-boat—Progress toward more humane, more effective 
and more economical methods of attacking merchant ships 


American merchant ships the lesson 

is an extremely important one for 
our guidance. The Historical Section 
of the Navy Department has put out a 
pamphlet called “ American Ship Casual- 
ties in the World War.” It is corrected 
up to April 1, 1923, and from it we obtain 
the information contained in the following 


tables: 

TABLE NO. 1—METHOD OF ATTACK COM- 

PARED WITH TYPE OF SHIP ATTACKED 
Size of Ship Tor- Fail- Other Fail- 
Attacked. pedo. ures. Means. ures. Total. 

Under 3,000 tons... .20 1 2 92 

3,000-4,000 tons...... 8 1 0 15 

Over 4,000 tons.....26 7 8 2 34 


54 9 87 f 141 
TABLE NO. 2—METHOD OF ATTACK COM- 
PARED WITH TYPE OF SUBMARINE 
Surface Speed Radiusin Tor- Other 
Class, in Knots. Miles. pedo. M'ns. 
*U B (coastal)... 6-9 6,500- 9,000 15 2 
Cruisers— 33 
Old types } 1,500- 9,000 26 
New types-- 2 
Mine ... 14-16 11,000-13,000 0 
Special 711-18 20,000-25,000 2 
Others 16 20,000 0 
Undetermined— 5 
*U B 1-17 were single-hull boats. 
7U 151-157 were converted merchant subma- 
rines of the Deutschland type; hence slow speed 
of 11 knots. 
TABLE NO. 3—NUMBER OF SINKINGS COM- 
PARED WITH TYPE OF SUBMARINE 
Old Modern 
Months, 1917— Torpedo. Other. Subs, Subs. 
February-July ... 9 21 18 0 
July-December ..21 19 32 4 
1918— 
January 1 
February é ( 
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‘Auaust ( View of the upper deck of the German 
September ....... 1 mine-laying U-boat U. C. 5 (which was 
October .... 2 0 2 captured by the British), showing con- 
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Bombs used to sink merchant ships 


Lowering a torpedo into a British submarine 


From these tables we see 
that we had 141 merchant 
ships attacked by subma 
rines from Jan. 1, 1917, un- 
til the end of hostilities. 
The means used by the 
submarines were as follows: 
Torpedoes, 54; bombs, 45; 
gunfire, 33; fire, 2; cap- 
ture, 7. Hence, 54 were 
attacked with the torpedo 
and 87 by other means, or 
40 and 60 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

Why was the torpedo used 
in some cases and _ the 
cheaper methods used in 
others? There were un- 
doubtedly different reasons. 
Let us compare the method 
of attack with the type of 
ship attacked. 

From Table No. 1 we may 
conclude that, in general, the 
larger, speedier and more 
powerful merchant — ships 
were more frequently at- 
tacked with the torpedo; the 
smaller, slower and more de- 
fenseless ships were sunk by 
gunfire or boarded and even 
more economically dispos2d 
of. Inthe case of every sub- 
marine attack on a United 
States naval vessel, 14 in all, 
the torpedo was used. 

Now let us see what effect 
the type of submarine had 
on the method of attack. 
This is shown by Table No. 
2, which ‘strikingly — indi- 
cates that in general only 
the small, short-radius, weak 
and vulnerable coastal type 
or the older cruiser type 
relied primarily on the tor- 
pedo. As the newer types 
were built the torpedo was 
rarely relied on. As far as 
the statistics for American 
attacked are concerned— 
and these are the only ones 
for which complete data are 
available—of the most mod- 
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ern cruiser submarine types 
two did not use the torpedo 
at all and the other type 
used it in but two cases out 
of 33, or in 6 per cent. of 
all attacks! Jt will be ob- 
served also that it was, pre- 
sumably, the  short-radius. 
slow-speed and low offen- 
sive and defensive power 
that forced the oldest types 
to resort to torpedo-sniping: 
to sinking without warning. 

Any other interpretation 
—while we may to a certain 
extent blame the German 
Government’s policy on the 
German philosophy of war 
—as far as the conduct of 
the German naval officers 
alone is concerned, would 
lead us to the conclusion 
that they were deficient in 
tactical sense. Now, any 
soldier or sailor who fought 
the Germans would ridicule 
such an assumption as being 
the very height of absurdity. 
All their enemies who saw 
them in action will readily 
agree that the training of 
German officers was such 
that they possessed an un- 
usually keen practical ap- 
preciation. Therefore, we 
cannot: well imagine the 
German submarine officers 
pursuing any other course 
than that of loading their 
fast, long-radius submarines 
with such weapons as would 
take up the least space and 
last the longest: bombs and 
sun projectiles. A supply 
of these could last for as 
long as the submarine could 
keep the seas—for months. 
To use torpedoes would 
mean that the vessel would 
have to sacrifice its asset 
of long radius and return 
shortly for more projectiles, 
for torpedoes are both heavy 
ind bulky. Moreover, the 


Large gun mounted on the U-155 (ex Deutschland), an indication of 
how the submarine has developed as a warship 


Anti-submarine gun and crew on United States destroyer 
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The M-3, a British submarine, armed with a big gun 


A British submarine dreadnought, the M-2, with a big disappear- 
ing gun, an important phase of the evolution of 
the modern submarine 


The sinking of the American steamer Frederick R. Kellogg by a 
German submarine 


use of gunfire would enable 
the submarine to board and 
capture ships, take food, 
fuel and other supplies, and 
keep the seas the longer, do- 
ing more damage. Also, 
torpedoes are not as accu- 
rate as guns and cost about 
$10,000 a shot; whereas, to 
use the threat of gunfire to 
capture, to board and use a 
bomb, meant that a ship 
could be sunk at the cost of 
a few cents. In short, eco- 
nomic and tactical consid- 
erations demanded that the 
fast, long-radius submarine 
follow the established prac- 
tices of surface cruiser war- 
fare. 

Then why were ships sunk 
without warning with the 
torpedo, in some cases, when 
it was manifestly against the 
interests of the Germans to 
do so? The above tables 
give a partial answer. Ger- 
many did not have enough 
moderrt submarines to get 
decisive results. Therefore 
the older, less efficient types 
had to be pressed into ser- 
vice. These were often too 
slow to overtake or escape 
a ship of good speed, too 
small to employ a gun large 
enough to outrange the guns 
of an armed merchantman 
and thus subdue her, and al- 
together too vulnerable to 
take any chances of being 
sunk in a gun duel. Many 
of the U. B. types were sin- 
gle-hulled and easy to sink. 
They. could not afford to 
take the risk of being hii 
even once. These vessels. 
therefore, used the torpedo 
almost exclusively. More- 
over their short radius 
meant that they could be 
economically and profitably 
employed only close to 
their base and for short 
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periods. This meant, in a 
word, that they could op- 
erate only in areas where 
anti-submarine craft were 
the thickest. To give warn- 
ing by attempting to use the 
oun or bomb meant that the 
submarine must lie exposed 
on the surface within easy 
reach of its mortal enemies 
while the merchant ship be- 
ing attacked used its radio 
to call for help. The choice 
lay between a surprise tor- 
pedo attack and losing the 
war because Germany did 
not have enough modern 
cruiser submarines and was 
forced to use her coast de- 
jense types and_ obsolete 
types! 

That this is indeed the 
case, we have the evidence 
of the submarine sinkings 
by months in conjunction 
with the known types mak- 
ing the attacks as shown in 
Table No. 3 given at the 
beginning of this article. 
That table demonstrates that 
while the modern cruiser- 
submarine rarely — practi- 
cally never—used the tor- 
pedo, the older types used 
the more economical and 
humane methods where they 
could. The majority of 
cases where the torpedo was 
used occurred in the early 
months of the war before 
the newer types were avail- 
able in any considerable 
numbers. 

In fact we are perfectly 
justified in concluding from 
the only reliable data at our 
disposal that the modern 
cruiser-submarine habitually 
uses precisely the same tac- 
lics as were used by the sur- 
face raiders. The Prince 
Fitel Friedrich, the Seead- 
ler and the Wolf sank seven 
\merican merchant ships, 


Two 


of 


the most recently built British submarines, armed with 
12-inch guns, which can be submerged fully loaded 


Conning tower of the U-53, German submarine 
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Disappearing funnels on one of the British giant submarines of 
the “KK” class 


A depth charge exploding 


using exactly the same meth- 
ods and tactics employed by 
the cruiser-submarine. The 
U-156, for example, cap. 
tured the Triumph, put a 
prize crew abroad and used 
her as a raider to sink three 
American merchantmen. 

We had just one merchant! 
ship sunk during the war 
which the Navy Depari- 
ment’s publication notes as 
“sunk without warning,” 
and this is doubtful, for it 
adds “ or mine.” This was a 
large steamer, the Kansan, 
sunk 214, miles from the 
French coast. 

If we plot the submarine 
attacks on American mer- 
chant shipping on the chart 
we get some remarkable re- 
sults that tend to strengthen 
the contention that it was 
the use of the old types of 
submarines that led to the 
use of the torpedo as a 
weapon. The attacks may be 
grouped as follows: (1) Off 
the American or Canadian 
coast; (2) Mid-ocean; (3) 
North of Ireland and west 
of Scotland; (4) South of 
Ireland and _ southwest of 
England; (5) English Chan- 
nel; (6) Bay of Biscay; (7) 
Gibraltar area; (8) Mediter- 
ranean area. 


Off the American coast 
only one ship was torpedoed. 
It was a large ship. 


In mid-ocean only one was 
torpedoed. It was a large 
ship. 

The third area, North of 
Ireland, was where trade- 
routes converged. It was 
relatively close to German 
bases. There the torpedo 
was used almost exclusively. 

South of Ireland trade- 
routes converged. The large 
liners use these routes. It 
is somewhat further from the 
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German bases. There we 
have the torpedo used about 
as often as other means, but 
in most cases it is used 
against the largest ships. 

The English Channel is a 
mixed area, but the torpedo 
attacks cling to the coast 
lines. The same is true of 
the Bay of Biscay and to a 
considerable degree of the 
Gibraltar area, although on 
the Atlantic side there was 
but one torpedo attack out 
of seven. In the Mediter- 
ranean the torpedo attacks 
in general hug the shore 
line, although one is in mid- 
sea. 

Finally let us consider the 
casualties inflicted on the 
merchant marine personnel 
in these attacks. There were 
54 attacks on American mer- 
chantmen. In these 415 
lives were lost and 37 more 
persons injured, or an aver- 
age of 8 deaths for every 
ship attacked by the torpedo. 
There were 87 American 
merchant ships attacked in 
other ways by submarines. 
In these attacks 24 lives 
were lost, 12 injured and 7 
taken prisoner. Hence an 
average of more than 2.5 at- 
tacks took place to every life 
lost. 7 

The conclusions are un- 
avoidable that: 

1—The obnoxious fea- 
tures of German submarine 
warfare were due to the ab- 
sence of modern subma- 
rines; and that as these were 
built and increased in pow- 
er, speed and radius the sub- 
marine warfare with these 
vessels necessarily took on 
all the characteristics of 
normal cruiser warfare, sim- 
ply because that method was 
more efficient with such ves- 
sels than using the torpedo. 

2—The submarine war- 


= 
The German submarine U. B. 1-17, which played a prominent part 
in the destruction of merchant ships during the war 


farlier type of United States submarine, now rendered obsolete by 
the extraordinary development of new and larger types 
of undersea warships 


Submarine seen from airplane 
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The areas where the German submarines operated during the war 


fare as carried on by the later types was 
humane, effective and economical. 

3—The United States, owing to ignorance 
or disregard of the facts, has placed our 
country in an unfortunate position by 
signing a treaty specifying that the sub- 
marine cannot be used in a humane way to 
carry on cruiser warfare. 

It is one of our strongest, cheapest, 
most reliable and most humane weapons of 
defense. It is an American invention that 
fits American genius. 

Finally, it would be well to point out 
that we are in the position that led Ger- 


many to adopt a cruel form of war: like 
Germany during the World War, we have 
a considerable number of old types and 
coast-defense types and have practically 
no modern types. In short, we have only 
the types that can be used advantageously 
only if we consent to sink without warning. 
Without assuming that we would do so 
even in self-defense or in detense of our 
dearest traditions or ideals, still it is clear 
that it is in the highest degree unwise to 
place that awful alternative before our 
Government, when it can’ easily be, and 
it ought to be, avoided. 





PAN-AMERICAN UNITY IN 
THE MAKING 


By Samuet Guy INMAN 
Instructor in International Relations, Columbia University ; Execu- 


tive Secretary, 


author of 


Committee on Co-operation 
‘* Problems in Pan-Americanism 


in Latin America; 
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Progress toward greater harmony at Santiago Conference despite 
failure to bring about disarmament of rival South American republics 


HE Fifth Pan-American Conference, 
TT which met at Santiago, Chile, from 
March 25 to May 3, 1923, was one 
of the most important meetings held in 
the history of the continent. Far from 
being a failure, as some have believed, it 
accomplished a number of important 
things. But more than its accomplish- 
ments were the movements that it started. 
These, if not strangled, will lead to a close 
organization of American nations, and pro- 
vide a machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes and for the effective co-operation 
of the American nations in building up 
their economic, social and educational life. 
It was disappointing to the enthusiast 
for international co-operation that some 
great forward move in this field was not 
taken. But in a conference where unan- 
imous consent is necessary for such a move- 
ment it is encouraging to note that the 
ereat majority was in favor of such ad- 
vance and remommended a number of im- 
portant projects to the study of the Ameri- 
can Governments. The principal reason 
why the conference itself did not immedi- 
ately adopt some of the more important 
steps toward the creation of an adequate 
machinery for the settlement of American 
problems, and for defining America’s at- 
titude to the rest of the world, was because 
the United States was not a member of 
the League of Nations, and was, therefore, 
not prepared to accept the desires of the 
other American nations which are mem- 
bers of that league. 
The conference which met at Santiago 
was not a volunteer association of a few 


enthusiastic Pan-Americanists, but a con- 
ference of Governments that sent their of- 
ficial delegates, who were instructed as to 
what attitude they should take toward each 
question on the program. The first Pan- 
American Conference, held in Washington 
in 1889, constituted the organization now 
known as the Pan-American Union, which 
is the ad interim Executive Committee 
which carries out the projects of former 
conferences and prepares for future ones. 
This association, composed of the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Latin-American 
countries in Washington and the Secretary 
of State of the United States, formed the 
agenda for the Santiago conference, and 
no new subjects were supposed to be in- 
troduced at the meeting. These confer- 
ences, as organized at Washington, have 
considered their field as largely commer- 
cial, and any endeavor to get them 
to consider political topics in the past 
has been successfully resisted by the 
United States. 

Some of the Latin-American countries 
were not in accord with this. With the 
example of the League of Nations before 
them, and with all the new conditions and 
problems brought about by the World 
War, they were increasingly insistent that 
the fifth conference should be conducted 
on a broader basis, for they have their 
sovereignty to protect, their relations to 
Europe as well as to North America to 
define, and their problems between them- 
selves to settle. Having grown strong 
enough, they had placed on the agenda 
of the Santiago conference a number 
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President Alessandri of Chile reading his address at the opening of the Fifth Pan-American 
Conference, Santiago, Chile, 1923 


of important political subjects, which 
appeared for the first time in the history 
of Pan-Americanism. Though acquiescing 
in the admission of these new themes, these 
who held the old view evidently determined 
that no action on political questions should 
be taken. All during the Santiago meeting 
two views of the purposes of the Pan- 
American movement seemed to be strug- 
gling against each other: one aiming to 
maintain the status quo of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, regarded primarily as an 
agency for the promotion of business re- 
lations; the other to enlarge the move- 
ment and to enable it to function in set- 
tling inter-American problems and to pro- 
mote political, cultural and social co-oper- 
ation between all American countries. 


AGENDA AND COMMITTEES 


The Santiago conference had eighteen 
subjects on its agenda, by far the largest 
number any Pan-American conference ever 
undertook to face. First, there were ques- 
tions of co-operation in commerce, educa- 
tion and hygiene, about which there was 
general agreement as to the need of co-op- 
eration and differences only about method, 
in which the conference made larve prog- 
ress. Second, there was the question of a 
closer political co-operation of the Ameri- 
can States, involved in the subjects on the 
agenda referring to the formation of an 
American League of Nations, a common 
attitude of all American nations toward 
any exterior force that should attack any 


‘the other committees. 


Americau nation, the reorganization of the 
Pan-American Union and the codification 
of American international law and arbitra- 
tion, about which there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion, but in which considerable 
progress was made. Third, there was the 
question of disarmament, concerning which 
no agreement was reached. 


The conference was divided into eight 
committees, to which the eighteen different 
topics on the agenda were referred: 
Political, Juridical, Disarmament, Com- 
merce, Communications, Hygiene, Agricul- 
ture and Education. The last five com- 
mittees had a practical program before 
them and began to get results immediately. 


The Commerce Committee worked 
harder and accomplished more than any of 
Ever since 1889 
there has been an endeavor to frame 
a trade-mark convention that would be 
acceptable to the United States, as a manu- 
facturing country, and to the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, which produce only raw 
materials. At Santiago an agreement was 
finally reached that protects fully the laws 
and conditions of each American country. 
and at the same time provides a simple 
way for the registering of trade marks in 
every American country. A maritime 
code was adopted which will make 
shipping much more easy. Uniform no- 
menclature for customs documents and 
the co-operative publication of tariffs 
were provided. A sample fair, which has 
done so much for the promotion of in- 
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ternational commerce in Europe, was 
planned. For the first time in these con- 
ferences the United States delegation 
seemed to be able to see the Latin-Ameri- 
can viewpoint. 


The Commiteee on Hygiene did another 
notable piece of work. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. George Vincent, President of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, a complete 
program for public health in America was 
worked out. To this committee was also 
referred.the topic proposed by Venezuela 
concerning the reduction of the use of alco- 
hol in America. This was one of the new 
social topics which the conference faced, 
and shows the new social movements that 
are developing so rapidly in Latin America. 
The United States delegation felt that this 
topic should not be pushed by them, but 
the Latins showed themselves anxious for 
a thorough campaign on the subject. 

The Committee on Communications 
studied carefully the new _ conditions 
brought by the introduction of wireless 


telegraphy and airships. 


The Commiitee on Agriculture had to 
break new ground, since this was the first 
time the subject had been considered. It 
accomplished some important things in re- 
gard to exchange of information on the 
subject, exchange of seeds and plants and 


921 


the protection of plants and cattle from 
disease. 

The Committee on Education recom- 
mended the holding of a Pan-American 
educational conference in Santiago in 
1925, to consider the problems of ex- 
change of students and professors, stand- 
ardization of courses and credits and hon- 
oring of university degrees. It was able 
to make little progress on the difficult 
question of copyrights. Argentina’s recom- 
mendation for the larger use of manual 
training and industrial arts in education 
was adopted with enthusiasm. The revival 
of student conferences was recommended. 

The mere list of future Pan-American 
conferences requested to consider special 
problems indicates the large number of 
subjects treated and the value the delegates 
placed upon getting together to study these 
various questions. Conferences were asked 
for on hygiene, education, geography, the 
press, eugenics, international law, students, 
communications, engineers and _ coffee 
growers. 

There was strong opposition at Santi- 
ago to taking any definite steps to- 
ward a close association of American 
States. But as the conference moved 
along it was evident that in the minds of 
a large and influential part of the dele- 
gates the idea of an American league was 


Some of the audience at the opening session of the Fifth Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago, Chile, 1923 
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The United States delegation at the Santiago conference. 
Messrs. Vincent, Rowe, Kellogg, Fletcher, Pomerene, Fowler, Partridge and Saulsbury. 


right): 


Bight delegates seated (from left to 


Standing: Five technical assistants 


firmly fixed. Indeed, in the debates of 
the conference it was stated a number of 
times in so many words. There were two 
ways, according to the agenda of the con- 
ference, in which this league might be- 
come an accomplished fact. One was by 


the acceptance of Uruguay’s proposal to 


create an entirely new organization. The 
other was by enlarging the Pan American 
Union. 


Pan AMERICAN UNION ENLARGED 


The first indication that the Latin 
Americans would not be satisfied with the 
old arrangements, but would like to in- 
clude some of the features of the Uru- 
guayan plan for a League of American 
Nations, was seen when the Chilean dele- 
gation proposed the addition to the union 
of four commissions on the subjects of 
education, hygiene, labor and commerce. 
A still more significant proposal was 
made by’ Costa Rica, which went to the 
heart of the composition of the union, 
which Latin Americans believe: must be 
made more democratic. Heretofore, the 
governing board of the union has been 
composed of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the various American Govern- 
ments accredited to Washington and the 
United States Secretary of State, the latter 
being permanent President of the board. 


This means that no Government not recog- 
nized by the United States could have a 
representative on the board, and that no 
individual could be appointed by a recog- 
nized Government who was not considered 
by the United States as “ persona grata.” 
Inasmuch as the same persons who repre- 
sented their Governments on this interna- 
tional union represented them also before 
an individual State, carrying the obliga- 
tions of a particular diplomat not to make 
comment on public questions that might 
seem in any way to interfere with the af- 
fairs of the country to which he was 
accredited, such a representative was not 
free to treat the questions coming before 
an international union in a frank way nor 
to explain his country’s attitude or his 
personal opinion on questions at issue. 
The absence of Mexico from Santiago 
gave point to the preponderant influence 
of one Government which by refusing to 
recognize another Government could shut 
it out from a continente! organization. 
Costa Rica, therefore, proposed that the 
members of the governing board be ap- 
pointed by the member States, leaving 
them free to name either their Ministers in 
Washington or others if they desired. The 
United States delegation accepted the pro- 
posal as far as it gave nations not recog- 
nized by the United States the right to 
appoint a representative to the union, but 
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it maintained that when countries had their 
diplomatic agents at Washington, to have 
any other person besides the accredited 
diplomat of a country as member of the 
union would lower the prestige of the 
union and be likely to introduce divisions 
and jeclousies which would cripple its 
work seriously. At least fourteen out of 
the seventeen Latin Americans stuck. to- 
gether on the proposal, saying that it was 
impossible to have a real union so long 
as one country could control the appoint- 
ments of representatives of other countries. 
The debate was historic not only because 
the fundamental viewpoints of each side 
concerning the Pan American Union were 
frankly stated, but also because it was the 
first time in the history of these confer- 
ences that the Latin Americans felt they 
could freely speak their minds on the ques- 
tion. For many years they had desired 
a change, but only at Santiago was the 
attitude of the United States delegates suf- 
ficiently open to encourage the other dele- 
gates to risk a frank statement of their 
case. 

A final compromise on the subject was 
reached after some three weeks of struggle. 
It was provided that the governing board 
shall be composed of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the American States in Wash- 
ington and the Secretary of State of the 
United States, but that any country not 
having a diplomatic representative in 
Washington may appoint a special repre- 
sentative to the Pan-American Union. 
Also, if the diplomatic representative of 
any country is temporarily absent from 
Washington, a special representative for 
the Pan-American Union may be appointed. 
The Presidency of the governing board was 
made elective and the practice of con- 
ferring this post permanently on the United 
States Secretary of State was discontinued. 
The proposal of Costa Rica for the free 
appointment of any person, as 4 country’s 
representative, on the governing board was 
referred to the Governments for study. The 
full significance of this proposal is not 
appreciated unless it is taken in connection 
with another, made by the same country, 
which called for the organization of an 
American Court of Justice. Thus a com- 
plete machinery for handling American 
questions would he created, with the Pan- 
American conferences as the legislative 


body. the Pan-American Union as the ex- 
ecutive, and the American Court of Justice 
as the judicial branch 


AMERICAN LEAGUE oF NaTIons Fiasco 


Besides the enlargement of the Pan- 
American Union, the other way that was 
proposed to bind the American nations to- 
gether in a closer union was by the clear- 
cut formation of an entirely new organiza- 
tion, known as the American League of 
Nations. This proposal was first made 
by President Baltazar Brum of Uruguay 
in 1919. His Government submitted it as 
a part of the program for the Santiago 
conference, and although some would have 
liked to see it omitted, there was no public 
reason to be given for not considering the 
subject, so it was made Theme No. XI. of 
the agenda. The Uruguayan delegates had 
evidently received word from influential 
quarters that they should not push their 
project. It was generally understood that 
the United States made this request of 
Uruguay. Nevertheless, toward the last 
of the conference, Dr. Buero presented 
the project, along with the other Uruguay- 
an proposal closely related, concerning the 
questions arising out of an encroachment 
by a non-American power on the rights of 
an American power. The presentation of 
the subject was the signal for Colombia 
and other delegations to make some very 
strong statements concerning the need of 
defining the Monroe Doctrine. The United 
States delegation worked to keep the sub- 
ject, especially the Monroe Doctrine side 
of it, out of the way, but certain Latin 
Americans succeeded finally in jockeying 
it to the fore. They were quite surprised 
in that discussion to hear the head of the 
United States delegation, Ambassador 
Fletcher, state that the Monroe Doctrine 
was a unilateral doctrine, for which the 
United States had been and must continue 
to be the one responsible party. Less dis- 
satisfaction was shown than might have 
been expected when it was decided to hold 
over the plan for the proposed league and 
to recommend it for report by the Pan- 
American Union to the next conference. 


In no previous conference was there so 
much said about international Jaw. The 
commission of jurists to codify American 
international Jaw was resurrected and a 
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AT THE FIFTH PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
From left to right: Montes de Oca, President of the Argentine delegation; President Alessandri 
of Chile, SefMor Huneus of Chile, reporter of the Disarmament Commission, and the director 
of The New Democracy 


meeting of this commission was set for 
1925 in Rio de Janeiro. To this meeting 
was referred a number of important ques- 
tions on which the conference was not 
prepared to take action on short notice, 
such as the proposal of Costa Rica for an 
American Court of Justice. The confer- 
ence accepted the inclusive statement of 
Dr. Alejandro Alvarez as the basis for the 
work of codification to be done at Rio de 
Janeiro. This code of Dr. Alvarez pro- 
vides for the embodiment of the principles 
of the Monroe Doctrine, non-intervention, 
rights of foreigners, collection of pecuni- 
ary claims, citizenship of children born 
of foreign parentage, arbitration and other 
principles of American international law 
needing definition. As far back as the 
second conference in Mexico, in 1901, the 
plan for codification of American inter- 
national Jaw was approved, and a 
conference for this purpose actually met 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1912, The work was 
then divided among six different commis: 


sions, that were to work in as many centres 


in America. But the World War inter- 
rupted this work, and the work of Dr. 
Alvarez was all the Santiago conference 


had before it. 


Wuy DiIsARMAMENT FAILED 


The failure of the conference to arrive 
at any definite agreement.on the question 
of disarmament was a signal for many to 
call the conference itself a failure. This 
is evidently unfair. In the first place, the 
question was limited to three of the eigh- 
teen countries represented — Argentina. 
Brazil and Chile. The United States 
considered tha: her action in the ques- 
tion had already been decided upon 
at the Washington Conference. The 
other American countries have no navy, 
so did not consider themselves as_in- 
terested, since the reduction of land forces 
was not consideréd. In the second place, 
the A B C countries themselves have no 
navies to reduce, unless they are to dis- 
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appear entirely. Argentina has two old 
battleships of the dreadnought type. Brazil 
has a like number of battleships, built 
more than ten years ago. Chile has one 
battleship, this being the only one of the 
five in Latin America that could be called 
modern. The idea, then, before the confer- 
ence, was not to “scrap” a lot of ships, 
as it was at the Washington conference, 
since any “ scrapping ” would have meant 
the elimination of the navies. The question 
as stated in the agenda was to study the 
reduction of military expenditures on some 
just basis. Argentina favored an agree- 
ment keeping the tonnage of battleships 
and smaller craft at practically the same 
as today. Brazil favored a larger tonnage 
for battleships, and no agreement as to 
smaller craft and land forces. Chile acted 
the part. of a mutual friend between the 
rival countries. 

Brazil said she needed a larger navy for 
defense reasons, because of her long coast 
and her disturbed international conditions. 
She had no warlike intentions and was 


willing to discuss limitation, but believed 
discussion should be only between the 


three interested countries. Argentina 
wanted an agreement that would keep con- 
ditions in status quo, so she would have 
to make no further expenditures on arma- 
ment. She believed the subject was of 
interest to the smaller neighbor countries 
as well, and should be treated by all 
America openly. The question was dis- 
cussed with the greatest possible secrecy, 
and there was no way for public opinion 
to focus itself on the subject. The only 
discussion whic the public heard was on 
the last day of the conference. 


It was a historic occasion, with all the 
settings for a great meeting. The secret 
sessions of the Disarmament Committee 
had resulted in complete failure to agree. 
For the first time, each of the three great 
leaders of the countries involved, Chile, 
Argentina and Brazil, made their plea for 
public approval. What looked like a 
burial was turned, by these great addresses, 
into a resurrection—a resurrection of the 
good feelings which had been lost for the 
last few days when secret diplomacy came 
to light and recriminations were in the air. 
The audience and the orators were keyed 
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up to the highest pitch. Huneus of Chile 
spoke without notes for an hour. Then 
came Montes de Oca—clear staccato, every 
phrase a sledgehammer blow. Argentina 
had no resentment, but she must tell the 
world of her disappointment, that the con- 
ferences had reached no decision to limit 
armament. Argentina had not bought a 
single cannon or a single ship since 1911. 
She had been straining every nerve to 
build up her schools, and now she 
could announce that she has two school 
teachers to every soldier. Mello Franco 
made an impassioned appeal for Bra- 
zil’s position and declared that she had not 
the least militaristic motive, but the fact 
that Brazil had opposed from the first any 
reductions did not allow him to win all the 
sympathy that lis impressive oration would 
otherwise have evoked. 

Social questions were presented to the 
conference through the labor and women’s: 
organizations, requesting representation in 
the conference. Resolutions providing for 
the study of both the labor and women’s’ 
problems and their representation in the 
next conference were most significant. 
Taking these two problems with those of 
agriculture and prohibition, it will be seen 
that the Santiago conference has made a 
vital addition to Pan-Americanism. 

Though there were many disagreements 
during the conference, the fact remains 
that a spirit of American solidarity pre- 
vailed throughout. Only on methods did 
the various delegates fail to agree. The 
principle that the American Continent has 
its own system, different from that of other 
parts of the world, was never challenged 
in the conference. One of the things made 
clear by this conference is that Pan- 
Americanism does not mean simply a co- 
operation between the United States and 
the rest of Latin America, but that it must 
include a co-operation between the Latin- 
American nations themselves. 

In studying the organization of the con- 
ference, it is easy to point out certain 
faults. The greatest of these is that the 
conference did not have any expression 
as a body. With all the work done in 
committees, whose sessions were secret, 
there was no way for the public to judge 
the conference, and, worse still, there was 
no way for the conference to judge itself. 
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Extreme Nationalists, again in power, responsible for Ruhr invasion—M. 
Poincare depicted as unbending, meticulous jurist—N ationalist-Royalists 
aiming at German dismemberment and threatening French Republic 


HERE are in reality two Frances. 
This statement should not be mis- 
interpreted. It does not mean that 
the great country to which I belong is 
affected by elements of disintegration. 
Prolonged toil, carried on for centuries, 
has clothed France in an armor of unity 
which is not possessed by any other race 
on the European Continent. This armor 
compresses painfully the body of the na- 
tion; it does not leave to it complete free- 
dom of action; perhaps it would be wel 
were it made larger and less rigid. That, 
at least, is the argument that is maintained 
by many, but which lends itself only to 
academic controversies. 

In the subconsciousness of each of my 
fellow-citizens dwells the conviction that, 
until a great transformation shall take 
place upon the old Continent, France, de- 
prived of natural frontiers, after having 
suffered repeated invasions, should pre- 
serve this rude armor to assure her safety 
af evil fortune again assail her. 

Beneath this sheath of national unity, 
however, which holds France strongly to- 
gether and makes her inflexible to all 
crises, there vibrate two Frances which are 
philosophically and politically opposed to 
each other. Whites and Blues, parties of 
the Right and of the Left, have been at 
swords’ points without cessation since 
1789. In all countries and in all times the 
conflict is terribly aggravated by the 
clerical question and by divergent concep- 
tions of foreign policy. 


Concerning the clerical question I have 
not time to speak. At the cost of some 
self-restraint, I will limit myself to saying 
that one does wrong to my country and 
to my party by interpreting as religious 
struggles what are only political conflicts. 
They are conflicts between a Church, the 
Roman Church—which is a Government, 
and an autocratic Government, at least as 
much as it is an organization of believers 
—and the public authorities, which, de- 
termined to exercise in their fullness the 
powers which the nation has delegated 
to them, have acted and are acting pro- 
gressively to strip the Catholic clergy of 
whatever degree of sovereignty it formerly 
possessed. The Whites propose to restore 
to the ministers of the Catholic faith such 
privileges, for instance, as the right of con- 
trolling popular instruction, of which the 
republic has deprived them. The Blues 
apply themselves to confine the representa- 
tives of the Roman Church more and more 
to what they hold is their sole mission— 
the exercise of worship. 

The difference between the parties of 
the Right and of the Left, as regards for- 
eign policy, is of a much graver character. 
Feigning to forget that their ancestors did 
not hesitate to take up arms against revo- 
lutionary France, then grappling with a 
Europe scarcely emerging from feudalism, 
the reactionaries boast today of having a 
monopoly of patriotism because they hoist 
the standard of “ extreme nationalism.” 

To defend always and obstinately one’s 
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own country, right or wrong, and, in order 
to justify it, to regard its defects as vir- 
tues; to strive to secure its greatness by 
degrading, subordinating, dividing and 
partitioning other countries; to foster dis- 
sension, to cultivate discord between peo- 
ples; to preach to one’s compatriots and 
to one’s children hatred and contempt of 
all nations, almost without exception— 
such is the program and such is the 
philosophy of the advocates of extreme 
nationalism. 


The Democrats declare deliberately 
against these doctrines. They hold with 
Gambetta that nationalism is the opposite 
of patriotism, that the formula of true 
patriotism was given by the French Rev- 
olution. Refusing to see in one’s Father- 
land a ferocious divinity who, like the 
idols of antiquity, thirsts for blood, the 
members of the Left plan to conciliate, to 
bring closer together, all the free countries 
of Europe with a view to an eventual fed- 
eration. 

The leaders who propagate fanatic 
nationalism among the conservative masses 
win only partial success in their en- 
deavors to spread their doctrines. The 
man in the street, even the stupid one, only 
half accedes to their ingratiating argu- 
ments. He follows them, more or less 
reluctantly, only because he is anxious for 
peace, and allows himself to be persuaded 
that the best way to maintain it is to 
clench his fist, assume the pose of a 
bully, and multiply military preparations. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the greater 
part of those who follow in the footsteps 
of the paragons of nationalism are patriots 
from fear., 

On the other side of the barrier, one 
finds less timidity and more thought. The 
Blue followers, doubtless, do not compre- 
hend entirely the policy of their leaders, 
but they are in accord with them in be- 
lieving that peace and full safety can be 
assured only in so far as France remains 
faithful to herself, faithful to the tradi- 
tions of 1789 and of 1848, and far from 
seeking to tear asunder her neighbors, ap- 
plies herself to the task of winning the 
democracies that surround her by concilia- 
tion and generosity. 

Of the “Two Frances” which we have 
thus outlined, one, the White France gov- 
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erned for a great part of the nineteenth 
century; the other, the Blue France, after 
having triumphed in 1789, had known only 
disappointments, alternating with transient 
successes, up to the time when it came into 


power with the republic. It subsequently 
installed itself so strongly in power that, 
in 1914, it seemed as though the destiny 
of the country had been definitely con- 


fided to it. 
REACTION AFTER THE WAR 


As a result of the World War, a great 
reaction supervened. The members of the 
Right treated with sarcasm the men of the 
Left, who, at the head of their successive 
programs had constantly inscribed the 
word “ Peace,” reproached them with not 
having foreseen the war, and with having 
insufficiently prepared for it, vituperated, 
calumniated them; furthermore, they 
frightened the country by shaking the red 
flag and making the people fear an im- 
portation of Bolshevism. As a finishing 
touch, they utilized, for their own pur- 
poses, a new method of balloting, which 
confused the electors. Thus they obtained 
a majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Some of them, however, not wholly des- 
titute of clear-sightedness, understood that 
they had tricked the electors, but that the 
chances were very strong that the operation 
could not be repeated. Desirous of conserv- 
ing the power of which thev had been de- 
prived for more than forty years, they de- 
cided that the only means they had of re- 
taining power was to play continuously the 
patriotic chord. 

Profiting by the crudities—I had almost 
said, the follies—of the Versailles Treaty, 
taking advantage of the serious faults 
committed by Germany and the errors of 
vision of certain of our allies, they bent 
all their energies toward adventures which, 
by nourishing a bellicose spirit in the coun- 
try, they believed would aid their polliti- 
cal schemes. They clamored vociferously 
for the occupation of the Ruhr, not for the 
plausible reasons which I state below, but 
in order that this might serve as a_pre- 
lude to vaster enterprises. 

At the risk of surprising certain of my 
readers, I do not hesitate to advance the 
proposition that the occupation of the 
Ruhr, taken in itself, was not an inde- 
fensible action. The possibility of such 
an occupation had even been faced at vari- 
ous times by the Allies—by England, as 
well as by France. Everything depended 
on the spirit in which it should be con- 
ceived and conducted. 


GERMAN PrRoBLEM WRONGLY HANDLED 


There is no one, I imagine, who will 
question the right which France, as well 
as Belgium, had to demand that the ruins 
heaped upon the national soil should be 
rebuilt. 

Two methods suzgested themselves. 
One, which was eliminated, if, indeed, 
it was ever considered, rested upon 
the cardinal idea that the debt of repara- 
tions was a debt of civilization, which 
ought, of course, to be charged against the 
vanquished, but from which the  con- 
querors had no right to divorce their in- 
terest. Upon the latter devolved the duty 
of keeping Germany down, of constraining 
her and of aiding her at the same time to 
fulfill her obligations; in other words, to 
substitute for her as far as necessary. 

The total of the purely material dam- 
ages caused in France, Bulgium and Italy 
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should have been determined by experts 
chosen preferably from among neutrals. 


The sum so fixed upon, a perfectly just 


one, should have been made the object 
of a series of international loans. The 
annuities on these should have been 
charged against the German budget, but 
their payment should have been guar- 
anteed by all the great powers who, in 
proportions to be determined, should make 
good the defaults, duly established and 
recognized as admissible, of the conquered 
people. A little more solidarity. between 


nations, a little less rapacity in certain 
quarters, a conviction in all countries of 
the sacrifices necessary to save Europe, 
and the formula which we have just stated 
would have prevailed. 


REALITIES IGNORED 


But certain interests were too powerful. 
Certain statesmen had a too limited vision. 
The authors of the Versailles Treaty, dis- 
daining possibilities, ignoring realities, 
paying attention only to words spoken at 
random, to promises imprudently made, 
sought to put on the shoulders of Ger- 
many an intolerable burden. They de- 
cided that she should pay the cost of 
devastations, estimated not by experts, 
but by the interested parties. They as- 
sessed against her another charge, the 
legitimacy of which, in view of the terms 
of the armistice, was, to say the least. 
open to the gravest question. They ar- 
ranged that the total of indemnities and 
of pensions for the victims of the war 
should be paid by the German Govern- 
ment. After some time both England 
and France had to acknowledge that 
the figures flung wildly about at the 
peace conference by certain financiers, 
headed by the Governor of the Bank of 
England and the Minister of Finance of 
the French Republic, were pure mirage. 
Was there not talk of a total of 437,000,- 
000,000 gold marks? Was it not stated 
that the conquered people would be able 
to turn over an annual contribution of 
from 20,000,000,000 to 25,000,000,000 
gold marks? One can hardly believe 
one’s own senses when one comes across 
these fantastic affirmations today. 


The force of circumstances rapidly 











obliged the allied Governments to change 
their tune. Invested officially with the 
task of fixing the indemnity to be paid by 
Germany and listening to the voice of rea- 
son, the Reparations Commission fixed the 
sum at 132,000,000,000 gold marks. Here 
we are already vastly below the 437,000,- 
000,000 gold marks referred to above. But 
even this figure of 132,000,000,000 gold 
marks is deceptive. Many deductions have 
to be made. Above all, the indemnity is 
spread over so many years, and such low 
rates of interest are specified, that the cap- 
ital claimed from Germany does not rep- 
resent in actual value more than 50,000,- 
000,000. To speak clearly, Germany 
would have acquitted herself of her obli- 
gations toward the Allies if, on the day 
following the decision of the commission, 
she had “ put upon the table ” 50,0C0,000,- 
000 gold marks. 


The tribunal instituted by the Versailles 
Treaty appears to have been extremely 
moderate. The figure of 50,000,000,000 
gold marks falls not only below the ab- 
surd total obtained by adding damage to 
property and charges for pensions, but 
even below the sum estimated as necessary 
in each country in order to make good the 
material ruins. It seems also to approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible the real figure 
of the actual damage. 


But it was not enough that an equitable 
verdict should be rendered. It was neces- 
sary to assure the execution of the sen- 
tence. The essential conditions for success 
were constant harmony among the Allies, 
good-will on the part of Germany and 
exchange of facilities between the con- 
querors and the conquered. Not one of 
these conditions has been fulfilled. On 
the side of the Allies there has been the 
wildest confusion. Germany, on the other 
hand, has been dominated by her indus- 
trial magnates, to whose desire to escape 
all payment of reparations she has sub- 
mitted. 

Obsessed by anxiety to receive their 
money, and not perceiving that the eco- 
nomic situation of Germany and of Eu- 
rope demanded large vision, patience and 
flexibility, the Governments of France and 
Belgium have not been sufficiently ready 
for compromises. As regards England, 
that country, balancing her budgets in 
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accordance with her high financial tra- 
ditions, without taking into calculation 
what might accrue to her from the Ger- 
man indemnity, thinking only of her 
commerce and her industry, the pros- 
perity of which she believed, not with- 
out reason, was intimately bound up 
with the reconstitution of Central Eu- 
rope, inclined toward a total, or partial, re- 
mission of the German debt. She did not 
dare to propose to her associates to charge 
all or part of the money owing them to 
profit and loss, but it is no exaggeration 
to say that she supported them somewhat 
lukewarmly. 


GERMAN Evasion BaSep ON ALLIED Discorp 


Germany, naturally, did not fail to take 
advantage of this underlying difference in 
policy between the victorious powers. It 
confirmed her in the design which her cap- 
tains of industry had conceived and im- 
posed on the vacillating Government, 
namely, to evade the payment of repara- . 
tions. One should not ignore the consid- 
erable economic difficulties that Germany 
was obliged to face, and which arose 
chiefly from the amputation of territory 
overflowing with industrial riches to which 
she had been obliged to submit. That 
these amputations were legitimate I am 
the first to admit. Yet they have seriously 
affected the economic structure of Ger- 
many. They have profoundly damaged 
the system based upon customs duties and 
industrial cohesion which the Germans had 
taken nearly forty years to put on a solid 
footing, and by means of which they ex- 
pected to make the commercial conquest of 
the world. Germany before the war was a 
vast firm, an immense factory, if one pre- 
fers that term, of which all the parts were 
closely welded toegther. The mines, the 
factories of Alsace, of Lorraine and of 
Upper Silesia, were incorporated in the 
edifice, which was supported by the gigan- 
tic props called customs duties and espe- 
cially by the trusts. The enormous struc- 
ture was bound to collapse whenever one 
of its parts was torn away, or one of its 
props damaged. 

The great German industrial magnates 
have not understood, or else have not 
wished to understand, the significance of 
the defeat inflicted on their country. In- 
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stead of reaching the conclusion that the 
force of circumstances compelled them to 
establish German economic life on the 
basis of formulas new to them, but similar 
to those of their Anglo-Saxon rivals, they 
undertook, immediately after their defeat, 
to carry out the designs that they had pre- 
viously cherished, that is, to construct, by 
artificial processes, an industrial system 
so strong that it would be able to crush 
the universe. 

Had territory, rich in mines and fac- 
tories, been taken away from them? 
What did that matter? They could pro- 
cure from foreign sources the ore supplies 
that were indispensable. By means of 
great internal works they would create 
economic conditions which would permit 
them to transport their raw material at 
little expense, and also to replace the fac- 
tories they had lost. 

But money, much money, would be re- 
quired for all that. How could they find 
it? By selling, in foreign markets, mark 
currency, a proceeding which Professor 
Cassel, whom no one can tax with hatred 
of Germany, has called “ the most gigantic 


swindling operation that the world has 
ever known.” When one pursues such ob- 
jectives and undertakes to use all the re- 
sources of the nation to acquire mines in 
Austria, Sweden and Chile, to deepen 
ports, to dig canals, one cannot dream of 


paying indemnities to conquerors. Such 
was and such is the part played by the 
German magnates. 


Ruuwre Invasion Due To “ Ricut” Poricy 


But there is one reproach graver than 
any other that may be launched against 
the Governments of France, Belgium, Italy 
and England; and that is, that they have 
not really seen the main question at issue. 
They have been hypnotized on the question 
of when payments should mature. They 
have talked endlessly about moratoriums. 
As though that were the real matter at is- 
sue! What was really necessary was to 
find out how European industry could be 
rebuilt, how it could be arranged, to choose 
one example among many, that the coke 
of the Ruhr should not be lacking to the 
iron of Lorraine, and vice versa. What 
should have been done was to gather the 
Allies, the neutrals and the conquered in 
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a common, deliberative conference, to take 
measures which would be useful without 
being violent, to put a stop to the deprecia- 
tion of the mark and the inordinate ex- 
penses of the German Government, to 
regulate the exchange of raw materials, to 
make Stinnes and his associates under- 
stand that the industrial fortresses over- 
shadowing Europe, and leading to new 
wars, would no longer be tolerated. Such 
a plan would, without doubt, have been 
put in operation, if the democratic ele- 
ments had governed the countries of the 
Entente. 

The conservatives in power have pre- 
fered to talk on endlessly and meticulously 
about money payments and to work them- 
selves into a passion, one group clamoring 
for sums that could never be paid, an- 
other suggesting postponement of dates of 
payment without guarantees of any kind. 

An hour came when France feared she 
was exhausting herself in this discussion, 
suspected that she was being duped. Her 
Government resolved to seize guarantees. 
The operation should have been conducted 
with infinite tact and moderation and pre- 
ceded by solemn declarations of the aims 
of France, namely, the re-establishment of 
a sound currency and sound economy in 
Germany, and payments proportioned to 
the means of the debtor, but large enough 
to prove the debtors’ good-will. It was 
especially necessary to keep in contact 
with our allies, to face constantly diver- 
gent points of view, to try to get closer to- 
gether, to negotiate without growing weary. 
That is the way the members of the Left 
would have acted if, after having tried the 
broad policy which I have outlined, they 
had been, nevertheless, compelled—a_pos- 
sible eventuality — to seize territorial se- 
curities. In January, when the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr was decided upon, one 
might have thought on reading M. Poin- 
caré’s speeches (which at that time showed 
a moderate tendency), that the action of 
France would be carried out along those 
lines. Little by little, however, she has 
deviated from this course; she is deviating 
from it more and more today. The re- 
sponsibility for this is due in part to the 
Germans, who, lacking political wisdom, 
as always, failed to formulate acceptable 
propositions at a time when they would 
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have been useful. But some of this re- 
sponsibility rests on French nationalism. 

The leaders of the Right have two ends 
in view. In the first place, they aim to 
keep up the illusions of the nation 
by raising its hopes of receiving Ger- 
man gold by the cartload, for they are 
not willing, they do not dare, to tell it the 
truth; secondly, to perpetuate a state of 
semi-warfare between France and Ger- 
many which will permit them next year, 
when the electoral campaign occurs, to put 
again in circulation, for their own ad- 
vantage, the counterfeit patriotic currency 
which they excel in coining. 


THE PsycHoLocy oF M. PoIncaRE 
Why does M. Poincaré follow this 


course? The fear of responsibilities and 
the worship of procedure are two of his 
chief characteristics. An eminent lawyer, 
a lawyer, above all else, M. Poincaré 
considers himself e. rusted with the task 
of pleading for France in the mat- 


ter of reparations. He has taken care not 
to overlook a single item, however insig- 


nificant. He does not wish to compro- 
mise. If he were so tempted, the states- 
man would intervene to suppress a desire 
of the advocate which might cost him dear 
politically. He moves, therefore, along the 
line of procedure. He will move along 
that line to the very end, however disas- 
trous that end may prove to be for the 
creat client whose interest it is his mission 
to defend. In taking a stand on the 
seizure of guarantees he follows the same 
procedure as that which he would adopt 
in demanding a mortgage for the benefit 
of a creditor before the tribunal of the 
Seine. After this step he will wait until 
the documents in the legal dossier demand 
new steps in the procedure. 
steps he will take, always making sure to 
keep himself covered. To be covered— 
that is the dominant anxiety of the timo- 
rous politician, and this anxiety in Poin- 
caré is doubled by the fact that he is also 
a punctilious lawyer. 

M. Poincaré is a republican, but he 
hangs on the skirts of the Blue Party. He 
does not disdain even to cross the barrier. 
Since he took power a year and a half 
ago his connection with the Right has been 
crowing stronger from day to day. He is 
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in close touch with the extreme national- 
ists, of whose influence upon the White 
forces he is aware and to whom he is 
brought closer by his implacable hatred of 
Germany. But he is too intelligent a man 
to be deaf to the voice of reason. It is 
clear that, from time to time, he seeks to 
withdraw himself from the extreme reac- 
tionaries. He hesitated for a long time, 
it is said by people who know, to plunge 
into the Ruhr adventure without prepara- 
tion and without proper reflection on the 
consequences of his action. These same 
people say that he would have shrunk 
from it had he not foreseen that the Presi- 
dent of the republic had decided to part 
company with him if he showed signs of 
weakening. 

How much truth is there in any of these 
statements? We are careful not to make 
them on our own responsibility. If they 
are to be believed, a personal animosity 
has existed between M. Millerand and M. 
Poincaré, due to old grudges and nour-. 
ished by disagreements of recent date. The 
head of the State has been desirous of 
finding an occasion which would permit 
him to throw overboard his principal col- 
league. M. Millerand’s desire to do this 
quickly was strengthened by the fact that 
he had submitted only with bad grace to 
the role of effacement which the Constitu- 
tion, according to its general interpreta- 
tion, assigns to the President of the re- 
public. M. Millerand seeks to exercise a 
personal influence upon the Government 
by confiding portfolios to mediocre men 
who are submissive to his will. It be- 
comes necessary then to free the deck 
of first-class men. He got rid of M. 
Briand, and he thought he would get rid 
of M. Poincaré in the Ruhr affair. The 
Premier thwarted the attempt by himself 
playing the card which his adversaries had 
counted on playing against him. 

But all this is gossip. What is 
really certain is that neither M. Poin- 
caré, however great the hatred of Germany 
which animates him, nor M. Millerand, 
who himself is of a very different senti- 
ment—he is said by his familiars to advo- 
cate a rapprochement with Germany— 
would have dreamed of undertaking the 
Ruhr expedition if they had not felt that 
public opinion favored the enterprise. 
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Weary of the eiernal conferences be- 
tween Allies that ended in nothing but a 
slight attrition of the Versailles Treaty, 
heartsick at continual delays, irritated 
against Germany, whose bad faith stood 
forth glaringly, France, as a unit, de- 
manded energetic action. In the month 
of January, when our troops passed the 
Rhine, all the Whites and most of the 
Blues applauded. M. Poincaré stood forth 
as the man who at last was going to “ make 
Germany pay.” 

Public opinion has changed since then. 
Today it is restless and troubled. It has 
found out that the enterprise has not 
brought us a centime and that, on the con- 
trary, it has burdened us with heavy 
charges. It knows that the deliveries of 
German coal have diminished to a consid- 
erable degree. It apprehends a dearth of 
coal. It commences to lend ear to 
rumors. 
where that the Ruhr expedition was 
decided upon at the instigation of great 
metallurgists, who, possessing the iron 
mines of Lorraine, desire to appro- 


priate the vast coal fields on the further 


side of the Rhine. These allegations 
are very probably caiumnious, but 
they lodge deeply in the public mind. 


The people in general still support the’ 


Government, though they are conscious 
that the authorities have gone forward 
precipitately, without having duly _re- 
flected upon their action, in the foolish 
delusion that a “military promenade ” 
would solve the most complex of economic 
problems. But the support thus given is 
for a short time only. When the delay 
granted shall expire, if by that time a 
decisive result has not been obtained, the 
masses will turn violently, as is their cus- 
tom, against those whom they will regard 
as having been bad shepherds. 

Already the party of the Left, which is 
less hostile to a taking of guarantees 
than it is to political adventure, gains 
ground from day to day. This is proved 
by elections which have recently taken 
place. Both in the Lower Seine and in 
Seine-et-Oise, two departments where the 
Right had been overwhelmingly victorious 
in 1919, universal suffrage has just in- 
flicted upon it crushing defeats. 

These results are not due solely to the 


Whispers are being heard every- . 
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foreign situation. During these recent 
electoral struggles the Conservatives have 
not failed to declare energetically that to 
vote for the candidates who later won suc- 
cess would be to vote for the writer of this 
article, or at any rate, for the policy of 
conciliation for which the name of Cail- 
laux stands. I am not able, however, to 
claim entirely as a personal success a re- 
sult which many causes have brought 
about. In placing his vote in the ballot 
box the voter has wished to express the 
discontent which he feels because of the 
prevailing uncertainty, the poor condi- 
tion of business, the crushing taxes and 
the royalist agitation. 

There is no need of explaining what is 
meant by the “ prevailing uncertainty ” 
any more than there is of explaining the 
* poor condition of business.” Both are 
due to the plight of Europe. 


The crushing taxes are due not only to 
the war but to the deplorable administra- 
tion of finances since the cessation of 
hostilities. The French people recognize 
this. They have a foreboding that the 
burden under which they stagger, and 
which they find already far too heavy, 
will be fatally increased. They know that 
a considerable deficit exists in the budget 
—the hocus-pocus indulged in by the Gov- 
ernment does not deceive them. They 
know, too, or they are beginning to know, 
that, even in case Germany should pay 
her debt in full to the sufferers in the dev- 
astated regions, they have had their losses 
made good with so much prodigality that 
a part of the sums which have been turned 
over to them have been, in reality, paid 
by the French taxpayer. 

In the parliamentary régime it fre- 
quently happens that parties supinely ac- 
cept the direction of active minorities. 
The majority of the Right resulting from 
the elections of 1919 has furnished a new 
justification of this aphorism. For the 
greater part of the time it has submitted 
to the dictation of a handful of Royalists 
—twenty at the most. In France the 
members of the Royalist Party are con- 
spicuous by their absence. There is posi- 
tive proof of this. There was virtually 
not one candidate who dared to initiate 
the electoral struggle by inscribing at 
the head of his program the re-establish- 
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ment of the monarchy. The majority of 
the Royalists who sit in the Palais Bourbon 
have succeeded in finding entrance there 
only by carefully putting their flag in 
their pocket. Whence comes, then, the au- 
thority which they exercise? From their 
organization, their audacity, the outrageous 
use which they make of insult, menace and 
calumny. 

Abundantly provided with funds by 
the old aristocracy, as well as by the 
newly rich, they have established a jour- 
nal that does not lack talent but which 
constitutes the vilest and most abominable 
of pamphlets. The sheet in question, 
which is called L’Action Frangaise, has a 
very limited circulation. It attempts to 
reach a larger portion of the public by 
printing reviews, by putting out publica- 
tions of various kinds and by multiplying 
methods of propaganda, such as tracts 
and posters. Then, too, they employ a 


large part of the sums which are con- 
stantly coming into their coffers in skill- 
ful organization of their partisans, in cor- 
rupting members of the Right and of the 


Left, and in enrolling mercenary bands. 

A State within a State, having its func- 
tionaries and its police, exerting itself to 
make up for the numerical paucity of its 
followers by the terror which its directors 
strive to spread—such is the “ integral 
nationalism,” which is another name for 
monarchism! 

There is only one unhappy feature: 
all this activity leads to few results. It is 
easy enough for them by the daily retail- 
ing of sophistries and crackbrained history 
and philosophy, to capture young men 
who are seduced by paradox and novelty, 
especially when they find therein argu- 
ments for defending the wealthy classes 
to which, nine times out of ten, they be- 
long. They are able also to entrap, 
through fear, weak-minded people or the 
timorous members of the Cabinet, of 
Parliament and the Administration. In 
short, they are able to obtain “ co-opera- 
tion” (delicious euphemism!) in news- 
paper circles and elsewhere. But the 
masses are not affected by these proceed- 
ings, and what can be done without the 
masses ? 

They try to win over the masses by 
bellowing anthems to patriotism. The 
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occupation of the Ruhr is, to hear 
these neo-royalists talk, the mathematical 
means of assuring the payment by Ger- 
maniy of gigantic sums. It is, above all, 
the only worth-while method to prevent 
new aggression on the part of Germany, 
the imminence of which they proclaim. 
They lay stress upon the fact that the 
taking of a part of Westphalia is, and 
ought to be, only a prelude, and that what 
is really necessary is to go to Berlin, to 
overthrow the German Government, to dis- 
integrate Germany, to compel it to break 
up into fully half a hundred small entities. 

The French Nation does not grasp the 
idea that the best means of avoiding war is 
to provoke it. Its good sense teaches it 
the frivolity, not to say the stupidity, of 
a policy which pretends to break into 
geographical fragments, despite them- 
selves, men of the same race, united by the 
same tongue, traditions and common his- 
tory. It says to itself that one day or 
another, without doubt very quickly, the 
artificial partitions will be thrown down, 
and that the only result of this boasted 
policy will be to weld the Germans to- 
gether still more closely and to fill them 
with the most intense hatred of the race 
that aims to take from them the right of 
self-determination. 

It is an entirely different thing that the 
reasonable part of France desires. Its 
only anxiety is to secure legitimate repara- 
tions, and also, above everything else, to 
gain security. As these reasonable ele- 
ments of France see that the nation is not 
obtaining the least particle of the German 
indemnity, as they hear the echo of the 
complaints, the criticisms, the attacks 
which are showered upon France by many 
of those who sustained her passionately in 
the course of the World War and of whom 
she may have need tomorow, they are 
assailed by apprehensions. They fear that 
they are being duped. They ask them- 
selves if, under color of serving them, the 
powers that be are not carrying on a 
policy as contrary to their interests as can 
be imagined. These anxieties make them 
turn away from the parties of the Right. 
However blinded by passion the leaders 
of extreme nationalism may be, they are 
apprehensive that next year, as a result of 
the legislative elections, the power which 
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the Whites have hitherto held may be taken 
from them. . 


MoNARCHISTS RESORT TO VIOLENCE 


How are they to prevent such a deplor- 
able occurrence? They grasp at the idea 
of convoking the States General, which 
means that they entertain the project of 
suppressing the national representation. In 
place of Parliaments chosen freely by the 
country, they would like to substitute an 
assembly composed of personalities rep- 
resentative, so called, of the industrial, 
commercial, and agrarian interests. By 
whom are these personalities to be chosen? 
They refrain from stating definitely, but 
it is not‘ difficult to devine that behind 
this resounding word, the States General, 
is concealed the design of convoking a 
Chamber of Notables, heads of great in- 
dustries, of high commerce, directors of 
great employing groups, hypothetical rep- 
resentatives of the working classes, all of 
them chosen in secret conference, selected, 
without doubt, by a committee of conserva- 
tives. steeped in reaction. The conception 
is so puerile, so ridiculous, that it has not 
even been thought worthy of serious dis- 
cussion. The royalist-nationalists are furi- 
ous because of their failure. Not being 
able to succeed in this direction, they try 
another course, that of violence. 

Ah, France has the audacity to refuse 
to admire them? She does not intend to 
submit to their domination? Well, they 
will see about that. As the first move 
they will inform her bluntly that she has 
not the right to adopt that attitude. “ No, 
my dear sir, she has not the right, because 
the Whites alone are patriots. The Blues 
are all traitors, or half-traitors. It would 
be intolerable for the nation to deliver her- 
self to such a breed. We will make the 
nation listen to reason, we will club sen- 
sible ideas into the heads of all who come 
under our hand.” 

But a new misfortune befalls these 
maniacs. The aggressions which they per- 
petuate are not crowned with the success 
they hoped for. Cardinal Richelieu has 
written: “ There is nothing that alienates 
people more than violence.” Public opin- 
ion, justifying the precept of the great 
Minister, has the bad taste to grow in- 
dignant at the royalists. 
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No more hope, then, for these adven- 
turers whom White France has been fool- 
ish enough to permit to take her in tow. 
On the horizon a formidable storm is 
brewing. One last resource remains, how- 
ever—violence, with the complicity, or un- 
der the aegis of the governing powers 
who, having permitted themselves to be 
controlled by royalist conspirators, fear 
that they will be overwhelmed in the over- 
throw that awaits them. 

Is this peril pressing? Is it even seri- 
ous? For my part, I doubt it. I am 
not overlooking, certainly, the indulgence 
shown toward the trouble-makers by cer- 
tain high personages of the republic, the 
connection which certain Ministers have 
with the people who control L’Action 
Francaise. But I imagine that all this 
does not go very deep, and expresses little 
more than individual weakmindedness. For 
the success of an appeal to force, not only 
a united Government is required, all the 
members of which are animated by fierce 
resolution; still more, and, above all, there 
must be the tacit complicity of an immense 
majority of the nation. If, against the wish 
of all, or almost all, of the France which 
labors, which produces, which suffers, the 
criminal adventure were attempted, there 
would be nine chances out of ten that it 
would fail miserably. If, by the aid of 
terror, proscriptions and massacres, a band 
should succeed in seizing power, it would 
not profit by it long, and any one can 
imagine what reprisals would follow. 


By a long process methodically pursued 
of distilling each day for years past the 
venom of calumny, the front rank repre- 
sentatives of extreme nationalism have 
filled a minority with passion and hate, a 
minority inconsiderable, without doubt, 
but fanatical to such a point that one ques- 
tions whether it will resign itself to the 
defeat which awaits it, whether it will con- 
sent to bow before the public will freely 
expressed, and whether it will refrain from 
violent action against the Blues on the eve 
of their legitimate triumph. 

Chateaubriand wrote a century ago: 
‘ A nation often acquires renewed strength 
and is regenerated by its civil strifes.” 
May my country not have occasion to veri- 
fy the truth of a formula uttered by a 
great royalist of the past! 
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VER since the accession to office of 

Raymond Poincaré as President of 

the Council, or Premier, of France 
in January, 1922, he has been such an 
overshadowing figure in the politics of 
France and of Europe as to make it easy 
to imagine that the great controversies in 
which he has been involved must have 
owed a large part of their importance, if 
iot their actual creation, to him. Yet 
hardly any of the many important issues 
with which he has dealt, the Ruhr embro- 
slio excepted, dates its beginning from his 
Premiership. The political controversies 
which today agitate France—compulsory 
military service, taxation of incomes, the 
eight-hour law, reconstruction, reparations, 
the preservation or ending of the Anglo- 
trench entente, alleged political intrigues 
in Rumania, Poland and other States of 
Eastern Europe, the recognition of Rus- 
sia and the repression of ‘radical Social- 
ists and Communists—were in every case 
already important issues before Poincaré 
took office. So is it also, with the poli- 
ticians and statesmen whose names ap- 
pear most often in contemporary political 
discussion. No new leader of national im- 
portance, with the exception of Marcel 
Cachin, the head of the Communist Party, 
has appeared in France since the war. 
The men who figure most often and most 
prominently in the news—Poincaré him- 
self, President Millerand, Briand, Viviani, 
Clemenceau, Caillaux, Painlevé, Tardieu— 
were conspicuous personalities for years 


before the war as well as throughout the 
war period, as were also numerous other 
present-day leaders of less distinction. 
Poincaré is the inheritor of policies 
whose history is a large part of the recent 
history of the French Republic itself. 
Some of the most important developments 
took place during the period when Poin- 
caré, as President of the republic, was by 
custom supposed to be more or less of a 
figurehead, and it was not he, but Alex- 
andre Millerand, the present incumbent of 
that office, who attempted openly to break 
the precedent. Poincaré’s importance in 
public life had long been too great, how- 
ever, and his professional connection as a 
lawyer with certain powerful business in- 
terests had long been too intimate to allow 
the seven years of his Presidency to im- 
pede, much less to end, his political 
career, and it was an open secret through- 
out that the election which temporarily re- 
moved him fron¥ Parliament left unim- 
paired his power behind the throne. 


When he was elected President, on Jan. 
8, 1913, Poincaré was 55 years old. As a 
Jawyer he had been for a number of y:ars 
one of the close advisers of a powerful 
group of financial, industrial and com- 
mercial interests distinguished by its open 
opposition to the political and commercial 
expansion of Germany. As a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies he had strongly 
supported the then moderate party in de- 
manding of the Government special atten- 
tion to social reform legislation, although 
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he never committed himself to the extreme 
radical views then held by his friend Mil- 
letand; and he had held a Cabinet office 
under Premier Dupuy, whose death oc- 
curred only a few weeks ago. 


The four most prominent figures in 
French politics at the moment | were 
Georges Clemenceau, an able, aggressive 
and vituperative journalist, an ardent mil- 
itarist and hater of Germany, and the vir- 
tual“ boss ” of the Senate of which he was 
a member; Aristide Briand, already twice 
Premier, loathed and feared by Catholics 
because of his advocacy of the so-called 
separation laws which in 1905-1908 broke 
the connection between Church and State, 
and detested by organized labor because 
he had used troops to suppress strikes; 
Jean. Jaurés, whose assassination at the 
outbreak of the war deprived the French 
Socialists of the ablest leader whom the 
party had produced; and Joseph Caillaux, 
a brilliant politician and able financier 
whose dramatic career has been for many 
years a scarlet thread drawn through the 
fabric of French political life. 


THE FRENCH RADICALS 


The radical elements in the Chamber of 
Deputies,. which under the lead of Mil- 
lerand as Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry had forced the enactment of a 
number of important labor laws and at the 
same time had. solidly supported the at- 
tack upon the Church, were now demand- 
ing the repeal of a three-year military 
service law and the imposition of an in- 
come tax. A violent quarrel was in prog- 
ress, however, between the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate over the old issue 
of electoral reform, the Deputies demand- 
ing the abolition of the system known as 
the Scrutin d’arrondissement, with direct 
elections by majority vote in single-mem- 
ber constituencies, and the establishment 
of the scrutin de liste, or general ticket 
vote by departments with proportional or 
minority representation; while the Senate, 
led by Clemenceau, refused to accept 
minority representation on any terms al- 
though willing to vote for the serutin de 
liste. 

The so-called Radical groups were then, 
as some of them still are, far from being 
radical in the sense in which that term is 
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commonly applied in this country, and 
many persons who called themselves So- 
cialists held very moderate Socialist views. 
The moving spirit of the Unified Radicals 
was Caillaux. Against him was pitted in 
bitter antagonism Briand, who in January. 
1914, organized the Federation of the Left, 
not as a party in the Chamber of Deputies, 
but as a parliamentary union of more or 
less radical groups. The beginning of the 
campaign against Caillaux for alleged 
German sympathies in his public policy. 
the outcome of which was his spectacular 
trial and condemnation some years later, 
dates also from this time. 

The shooting by Mme. Caillaux of 
Gaston Calmette, the editor of the Paris 
Figaro, who had savagely assailed Cail- 
laux on personal as well as_ political 
grounds, Jed to Caillaux’s resignation, and 
a rapid succession of Ministerial changes 
followed which ended, in June, 1914, with 
the formation of the Viviani Cabinet on a 
basis of party compromise. In August 
the Ministry. was reconstituted, but it was 
not Viviani but Poincaré who, in a great 
speech appealing to the patriotism of the 
Chambers, brought about the formation of 
a political union sacrée, which for the 
next few years held practically all party 
groups to the support of the Government. 
Briand, who belonged to no party, be- 
came Minister of Justice and Millerand. 
his former extreme radicalism‘now greatly 
moderated, became Minister of War. The 
Viviani Cabinet, never much more than 
a makeshift, was soon imperiled by sharp 
attacks upon Millerand for alleged inef- 
ficiency in the administration of his de- 
partment, and by the resignation of Del- 
cassé, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whose diplomacy, in common with that 
of the other allies, had not been able to 
prevent the invasion of Serbia by the Cen- 
tral Powers. When, accordingly, persis- 
tent attempts by Paul Painlevé in the 
Chamber of Deputies to obtain from the 
Government satisfactory information re- 
garding the military situation in the PBal- 
kans and Greece failed, so many Deputies 
refrained from voting on the question of 
confidence that the Cabinet, although nom- 
inally supported, felt compelled to resign. 
The retirement of Viviani brought Briand 
for the third time to the head of the Gov- 
ernment, with a composite Cabinet repre- 
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The French Premier delivering an address. This photograph was taken when he unveiled 
a memorial in the Place des Etats-Unis in Paris in honor of the Americans who served as vol- 
unteers in the French Army before America entered the war 
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senting the Right, the Centre and the Left. 
Millerand gave way to General Gallieni 
in the War Office; Painlevé, in private 
life a professor of mathematics, became 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts; and Albert Thomas, at the present 
time head of the International Labor Bu- 
reau of the League of Nations, was an Un- 
der Secretary for Munitions, Criticism of 
Government increased rather than dimin- 
ished. Secret sessions lasting for several 
days, in the course of which the military 
situation was more or less fully explained 
to the Deputies, won a vote of confidence 
and the continuance of Socialist support. 


The one man whose criticisms could not 
be silenced was Clemenceau, and in the 
Senate and in his newspaper he continued 
to flay the Government mercilessly for its 
endless formalities and red tape and to 
charge it with general political and mili- 
tary incompetency. The time had passed 
when any compromise Government could 
hope to continue longer in power.’ The 
financial burdens of the war, the frightful 
losses in man power, ugly rumors of a 
growing spirit of revolt in the army, the 
efusal of the Government to consider any 
suggestion of peace save on the condition 
of the complete defeat of Germany, and 
the continuance of a rigorous censorship 
in spite of Briand’s assurance, were foster- 
ing discontent both within and without 
Parliament. President Poincaré, while 
anything but friendly’ to Clemenceau per- 
sonally, was known to agree with him in 
favoring-a relentless prosecution of the 
war; and Poincaré’s principal spokesman, 
Millerand, notwithstanding the cloud 
which his increasing conservatism and the 
attacks upon the War Ministry had cast 
about him, took the same position in the 
Chamber of Deputies. 


EcHoEs OF WaArR-TIME CONTROVERSIES 


The echoes of “ defeatism,” as opposi- 
tion to the war was called, and of war 
scandals which darkened the years 1917- 
1918, still reverberate in France, charges 
and counter-charges are still hurled in 
public and private, and the desire for vin- 
dication or vengeance shows itself in al- 
most every party controversy, whatever the 
nominal issue. Some of the names, in- 
deed, have now only a historical interest, 
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but those of Malvy and Caillaux are today 
upon everybody’s tongue. Malvy, Minister 
of the Interior under several successive 
Governments, was charged with improper 
relations with the enemy, tried by the Sen- 
ate sitting-as a Court of Justice, and sen- 
tenced to banishment for five years.. Cail- 
laux, after a long imprisonment, was 
finally tried by the Senate in 1919, ac- 
quitted on the principal charge, but con- 
victed on a collateral one of small impor- 
tance, and forced into retirement for five 
years, with loss of civil rights for ten. 
His supporters, now numerous and active 
in the recently formed group of radical 
parties known as the Federation of the 
Left (a wholly different grouping from 
that made by Briand in 1914 under the 
same title), are leaving no stone unturned 
in their preparations to defeat Poincaré 
and his present followers at the general 
election next Spring. 

The late Alexandre Ribot succeeded 
Briand as Premier early in 1916, and in 
September was followed by Painlevé, who, 
unable to command sufficient support, 
was forced to resign. Clemenceau now be- 
came the head of the Government, and for 
more than two years his assertive person- 
ality was one of the dominating factors in 
the politics of France. Wholly independ- 
ent of party control, the sworn enemy of 
defeatists, profiteers, red tape formalists 
and aristocrats,.and withal a bitter oppon- 
ent of peace without victory, he rode 
roughshod over resistance in Parliament 
and in the country and insisted that every: 
thing should be subordinated to a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. For Poincaré and 
Millerand in particular he showed slight 
regard, notwithstanding that they were 
wholly at one with him in his main aim 
and had materially aided his rise to power. 
While his inflexible and overbearing atti- 
tude strengthened the conservative reac- 
tion of which Poincaré and Millerand were 
the real heads, it helped at the same time 
to widen a breach which for some time had 
been growing in the: Socialist ranks. In 
August, 1918, the former Socialist minor- 
ity became the Socialist majority, with 
Jean Longuet, a grandson-of Karl Marx. 
as its leader. The prestige thus gained 
was not long held, for it was from this new 
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anti-war majority that the Communists 
presently won many adherents. 


Clemenceau’s position at the Peace Con- 
ference was inevitably a commanding one, 
and he was ably seconded by André Tar- 
dieu, today the most prominent exponent 
of Clemenceau’s ideas and a bitter politi- 
cal enemy of Poincaré. As President of 
the republic, Poincaré was ostentatiously 
ignored by Clemenceau, and he later com- 
plained that he was permitted to know 
little or nothing of what was being done. 
It is reasonably certain that he had noth- 
ing directly to do with the drafting of the 
peace treaties, but it is improbable that 
his ignorance was as great as it was later 
made to appear. The treatment which he 
received was not exceptional, for Clemen- 
ceau refused to satisfy the repeated de- 
mands of the Chamber of Deputies for 
information. In November, 1918, shortly 


after the armistice, Clemenceau warned the 
Chambers to prepare for a new election. 
No election of Senators, Deputies or mem- 
bers of municipal or departmental coun- 


cils had been held since 1913, notwith- 
standing the constitutional requirement of 
an election every four years. A new elec- 
toral law passed in the early Summer es- 
tablished the scrutin de liste. Under this 
law, which will govern the election of 
1924 also, the Deputies for each depart- 
ment, in the proportion of one to each 
70,000 of population, are chosen on a gen- 
eral ticket, a department being divided 
into two districts if more than six Deputies 
are to be elected; and the candidates who 
receive the highest number of votes, if the 
number is a majority, are given the seats. 
The appearance of a Bloc National on the 
eve of the election, representative priimar- 
ily of the Extreme Right, helped to rally 
and solidify the conservative forces, and 
the election was a clear victory for the 
Government. 


END OF POINCARE’S PRESIDENCY 


The constitutional seven years’ term of 
the President of the Republic expired in 
January, 1920, and. Clemenceau hoped to 
succeed M. Poincaré in that office. But the 
choice fell upon Paul Deschanel, and the 
Clemenceau Cabinet thereupon resigned. 
The selection of Millerand instead of Poin- 
caré as Premier was natural, because Mil- 
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lerand, next to Clemenceau himself, had 
become the recognized spokesman in the 
Chamber of Deputies of the conservative 
reaction which the Bloc National typified. 
In September, however, Deschanel relin- 
quished the Presidency following a phys- 
ical and mental breakdown, and to the 
surprise of the country, but not of the in- 
ner circle, Millerand, who was generally 
supposed to prefer an active career, was 
elected President. Disregarding a custom 
which had come to have almost the force 
of constitutional law, Millerand let it be 
known that he proposed to control the 
foreign policy of the Government. What 
that policy was to be he had already an- 
nounced as Premier. The peace terms 
with Germany were be to enforced to the 
letter, the Soviet Government of Russia 
was, if possible, to be overthrown, and 
Poland was to receive military and finan- 
cial aid as the most useful ally in fighting 
Russia. The announcement of this pre- 
gram had immediately precipitated a bitter 
struggle with the radical Socialists and 
the other parties of the Left, a struggle 
which, greatly intensified by the rapid 
rise of the Communist Party, is still going 


on violently in France. 


This was the situation when Poincaré, 
free from the formal restrictions of the 
Presidency and now a Senator from the 
Aisne Department, re-entered the field as 
a Parliamentary leader. The powerful 
business interests which he had served as 
a lawyer welcomed him as their unofficial 
spokesman in politics, conservative intel- 
lectuals were drawn to him by his polished 
addresses and his voluminous articles on 
the origins of the war, and his intimate 
relations with Millerand were well known. 
He had no real competitor for honors in 
the Senate, and his only dangerous com- 
petitor in the Chamber of Deputies was 
Briand. Of the men whom as President 
he had called to the office of Premier, 
Clemenceau had retired from _poliiics, 
Caillaux was in semi-exile, Ribot’s pres- 
tige was hardly more than a memory; 
Viviani, still a Deputy, was devoting him- 
self mainly to his lucrative law practice, 
and Painlevé was only slowly recovering 
standing with the disunited elements of 
the Left. In addition, Tardieu, now his 
most dreaded: rival, was apparently ready 
to co-operate. 
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Poincaré had not long to wait for pre- 
ferment. The Leygues Ministry, which suc- 
ceeded that of Millerand, was restive un- 
der. Presidential interference, and Briand, 
who followed Leygues in January, 1921, 
had no. party following and was soon 
called upon to meet the combined attacks 
of the Poincaré-Tardieu forces. Briand 
held on until January, 1922, doing his 
best to harmonize the views of France with 
the conflicting and shifting views. of Great 
Britain in regard to reparations and the 
general policy to be pursued toward Ger- 
many; then, discredited by what his ene- 
mies declared was subserviency to Lloyd 
George and by the failure of France to 
obtain any notable advantage from the 
Washington disarmament conference, he 
suddenly resigned during the Cannes con- 
ference, and Poincaré took his place. 

Poincaré’s course as Premier, instead of 
being the personal program of a states- 
man who blazes a road for himself and 
draws parties and people in his_train, was 
in most respects clearly, one might say 
irrevocably, indicated for him when he 
took office. He was the natural and in- 
evitablz product of a political evolution, 
all of which he saw and a large part of 
which he was. Military and diplomatic 
intervention in Russia, increasing friction 
with Great Britain over reparations and 
German policy, the growing hostility of 
all the radical parties to the established 
order with its marked reactionary trend, 
multiplying strikes and labor disturbances 
converted into political ammunition for 
radical use by the employment of troops 
and the notorious failure to enforce the 
eight-hour law, open criticism of the Gov- 
ernment for its alleged intrigues in Eastern 
Europe, a novel and gigantic task of re- 
construction inseparably tied to the ques- 
tion of reparations, and the spread of 
communism with its frank advocacy of 
revolution—these were problems every one 
of which had developed under his eyes 
during the years of his Presidency and the 
succeeding twelve months of his career as 
Senator and Parliament: ary leader. The oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, the one contribution 
to the interpretation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles which is to be attributed to him, is 
also the only important issue of his 
Premiership thus far which he did not in- 
herit. 
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It is this deep-rooted connection with 
the political. past, quite as much as the 
personal qualities of leadership which he 
_.possesses, that gives to M. Poincaré_ his 
present strength and makes him, in ap- 
pearance at least, so impervious to outside 
influence or argument. More. than any 
other man in France he is recognized as 
the embodiment of a tradition. That. the 
tradition shows itself in France in certain 
pervading habits of mind as well as in 
concrete political acts—pride and resent- 
ment in thinking of-the war, dread of Ger- 
man recovery and growth in numbers, need 
of reparations payments, fear-and jealousy 
of Great Britain, belief in the necessity of 
a great standing army for defense and the 
enforcement of logical arguments, some- 
thing akin to reverence for property and 
its rights, and an anxious desire to con- 
tinue to play a distinguished part in world 
affairs, notwithstanding that population is 
declining—is more obvious to foreign ob- 
servers than to France itself; and it is, of 
course, apparent that for any nation politi- 
cal traditions are liabilities as well as 
assets. Be that as it may, however, it is 
this clear and powerful tradition which 
underlies everything that the Poincaré 
Government has done and colors every- 
thing that Poincaré himself has said. 


CHANGE IN FRENCH SENTIMENT 


One can the better understand, accord- 
ingly, why the Parliamentary opposition, 
in spite of the bitterness and persistency 
of its onslaughts, has failed thus far to 
dislodge Poincaré from his seat, and why 
revolutionary propaganda, notwithstand- 
ing its skillful use of grievances and the 
supposed volatile temper of the French 
public, has not as yet succeeded in forcing 
a break with the past. Yet there are in- 
dications that the force of the tradition is 
weakening.® War reseniments and _ hates, 
still nursed in certain political quarters 
for political purposes only, are waning in 
the country at large. A powerful group of 
young industrial leaders, unofficially rep- 
resented in the Chamber of Deputies by 
Louis Loucheur, formerly Minister of Re- 
construction, while as anxious as others 
for the payment of reparations because of 
the losses which many of them sustained, 
sees no hope of reparations save in the 
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International 


Cave dwellings in which French peasants live at Pasly 


economic recovery of Germany, and for 
them the occupation of the Ruhr, admit- 
tedly without financial profit thus far, 
seems to spell possible chaos and war. The 
dread of an open breach with Great Britain 
and of the political isolation of France is 
keenly felt in many industrial and busi- 
ness circles, notwithstanding that Poin- 
caré does not seem to apprehend grave re- 
sults from either possibility. The recent 
debates in the Chamber of Deputies over 
a law fixing the period of compulsory 
military service at eighteen months; out- 
spoken attacks in the press and in public 
meetings upon recent loans to Poland and 
Jugoslavia to enable those countries to 


strengthen their military establishments, 
and the rise of a new school of anti-war 
writers and critics whose novels and essays 
are being widely sold and eagerly read, 
point to a suggestive decline of interest in 
war and force as national arguments. 
After more than eighteen months of 
power, then, the Poincaré Government 
faces three alternatives: It may adhere to 
its traditional policy, notwithstanding in- 
creased dissent. it may modify the policy 
in details without changing its essential 
nature or visibly breaking its continuity: 
Failing these, if Parliament does not force 
the issue. when the Chambers reconvene 
after the Summer vacation, Poincaré must 
test his strength at the polls next Spring. 
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THE NEGRO EXODUS FROM 
THE SOUTH 


By Eric D. WaALRonp 


The writer of this article, a negro born in British Guiana and 


educated in the 


Panama Canal Zone public schools and City 


College, New York, is among the ablest of the younger genera- 


tion of negro writers. 


He has been a reporter on The Panama 


Star and Herald and associate editor of The Negro World. He 
is now a frequent contributor to leading magazines in America 
and Europe 


The figures that show the extent of the migration to the 
North—The economic, educational and social causes of the 
movement—Large percentage of skilled workers among the 
Negroes who find employment in Northern industrial centres 


ORMALLY negro migration from 
N the South to the North proceeds 

at the rate of about 10,000 a 
year. In 1916 and 1917, however, war 
clouds precipitated an exodus from whose 
sensational effects—it took more than 
400,000 negroes from every region of the 
South—the Solid South has not yet en- 
tirely recovered. In many respects this 
exodus bore a striking resemblance to the 
migration to Kansas in 1879 and that to 
Arkansas and Texas in 1888 and 1889. 
Now comes a third significant move in the 
history of negro migration, and pregnant 
with it are the revolutionary social and 
industrial effects it must necessarily have 
on conditions in the South. The extent of 
the movement is indicated by the following 
figures: 


IN NorTHERN 


P. C. of 

1920. Increase. 
5,805 786.5 
1,536 48.1 
16,350 20.5 
2,228 67.3 
5,334 13.3 
8,500 39.8 
109,481 148.4 
30,075 53.1 
34,459 307.9 
22,181 74.1 
9,025 90.6 
6,075 11.9 
41,532 623.4 
4,199 146.7 
34,678 58.9 
30,709 30.3 


Necro PopuLaTIion INCREASES 
CITIES 
+ Cities. 1910. 
Akron, Ohio 657 
Albany, N. Y 11,037 
Boston, Mass. ....... 13,564 
Bridgeport, Conn. ... 1,332 
Cambridge, Mass..... 4,707 
Camden, N. J 6,076 
Ccicego, Fl. .scwecies 44,103 
Cincinnati, Ohio .....19,639 
Cleveland, Ohio 8,448 
Columbus, Ohio 12,739 
Dayton, Ohio 4,842 
meenver, Gol. .s.c0.s0 5,426 
Detroit, Mich 5,741 
Hartford, Conn. ..... 1,745 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...21,816 
Kansas City, Mo 23,566 


Milwaukee, Wis. .... 

New Haven, Conn.... 3 
New York, N. Y 

Newark, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa. .... 84,459 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ......25,623 
St. Louis, Mo 

Springfield, Mass. ... 
Toledo, Ohio 

Youngstown, Ohio ... 

Past St. Louis, 1... | 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 
Montclair, N. J 

Orange, N. J 

Springfield, Ohio .... 
Giestér: Pass cee 
Harrisburg, Pas. .06.. 


2,299 
4,573 
152,467 
16,977 
134,229 
37,725 
69,854 
2,650 
5,691 
6,662 
7,437 
10,946 
3,467 
3,621 
7,029 
7,125 
5,248 


+1 SN No bo 
ee a 
Non. 


50.1 
15.7 

Clearly to visualize the basic elements 
accelerating this movement one must first 
examine the census figures regarding the 
distribution of the negro population of the 
United States. In 1910 there were 440,534 
negroes living North and West. In 1920 
these had increased to 780,794. Beginning 
Nov. 30, 1922, it is conservatively esti- 
mated that this, the third most important 
negro migration northward, will bring at 
least 250,000 more negroes to Northern 
and Western communities. 

Briefly, the causes, with slight modern 
variations, are basically the same as those 
operating in the 1916-17 movement; that 
is to say: 

(1) Economic 
(a) Ravages of boll weevil. 


(b) Low wages. 
(c) Farmer tenant system. 








(2) EpucaTIonaL 
(a) *Disproportionate expenditures for 
education -of white and negro 
school children. 
(b) “Miserable” schoolhouses. 
(c) Large number of untrained school 
teachers. 
(3)) Socra 
(a) Judicial. 
(1), ¢Injustice in the courts. 
(2) Sheriff “fee” system. 
(b); Jim Crow car. 
(c) Lynching and mob law. 
(d) Disfranchisement. 


(e) Ku Klux Klan. 


Much as negro leaders emphasize the 
social motives bearing on the trend, pri- 
marily the causes are economic. Early in 
the Spring the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board conducted a survey of 1,004 
large industrial firms throughout the coun- 





*Negro illiteracy in the South is a bane to 
the negro’s progress. Nobody understands that 
better than the negroes themselves. For ex- 
ample, New York spends $45.32 per capita for 
both white and colored children, and negro 
illiteracy is 2.9 per cent. Louisiana, on the 
other hand, spends $1.31 per capita for each 
negro child, as against $13.73 for each white 
child, and negro illiteracy is 38.5 per cent.! 
The United States Bureau of Education reports 
that inequalities in expenditures for white and 
colored children are greatest where the negro 
population is largest. Expenditures per child 


for white and colored children in these States . 


are as follows: 
White Colored 





State. Child. Child. 
AIDNOME hie dc cindeeeens én tecauseen ee $1.78 
Arkansas ..... LARA sets ebecmeewen 12.95 4.59 
DOIGWRNG. 6 biavs ces dees tenvawaes 12.61 7.68 
District of Columbia... cccccscccces 38.53 42.2107 
Pie ic Reiari oe ve tecedeeeces eaves 11.50 2.64 
CRO 6 6 irc BRE hE KARAT ARR CER - 9.58 «s« 1.76 
I ei Cn Cudexéaceeceus 8.13 8.53" 
LE Eaves Kak Kee eeacducees 13.73 13 
MOPPING - d50 bs vn0cie dekeelacneecoaer 13.79 6.38 
SREY 65 wo bbe wk Ccccuncadkcoens 10.60 2.26 
NOPE: GusPORtG:- 55 600. 08h ct bec oocee aNae 2.02 
Oklahoma: o2¢ <0 * 14.2 9.96 
South Carolina 1.44 
Tennessee 4.83 
"TORRE  di'xndves > 5.74 
Virginia. .seseee 3.18 


7‘ The treatment which the negroes received 
at the hands of the courts and the guardians of 
the peace constituted another cause of the 
migration. Negroes largely distrust the courts 
and have to depend on the influence of their 
aristocratic white friends. When a white man 
assaults a negro he is not punished. When a 
white man kills a negro he is usually freed 
without extended legal proceedings, but the rule 
as laid down by the Southern Judge is usually 
that when a negro kills a white man, whether 
or not in self-defense, the negro must die. 
Negro witnesses count for nothing except when 
testifying against members of their own race. 
The testimony of a white man is conclusive in 
every instance. In no State of the South can a 
negro woman get a verdict for seduction; nor 
in most cases enter a suit against a white man; 
nor, where a white man is concerned, is the 
law of consent made to apply to a negro girl.’’— 
‘Negro Migration During the War,’ by 
Emmett J. Scott, p. 19, Carnegie Endowment 
- International Peace. Oxford University 

ress. 
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try, which showed a shortage of skilled 
labor as follows: Male, 3 per cent.; com- 
mon labor (male), 6.4. per cent., and 
female labor, 3.4 per cent. In Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island there were 
shortages of labor to the extent of 8.3, 2 
and 3 per cent., respectively. 


The great demand then for common 
labor stirred the negroes. Of course, 
“ underground ” tales of the beauty of life 
and the abundance of freedom in the 
North had already depleted some of the 
most consolidated black belts. Further 
still, Georgia during the past year lost 
32,000, or 13 per cent., of its negro farm 
population; South Carolina, 22,750, or 3 
per cent.; Arkansas, 15,000, or 314 per 
cent.; South Carolina, 22,750. It meant 
that farm laborers were filling the yawn- 
ing gaps in Northern common industrial 
labor. 


Examining 273 plants, the Department, 
of Labor conducted a survey of the pres- 


ent migration, the findings of which have 
just been made available. A heavy in- 
take of negro labor was reported by prac- 
tically all. 


“Comparisons,” the report continues, 
‘were made between 42,371 negro work- 
ers, distributable into groups of 10,794 
skilled and 31,577 unskilled workers, as 
of April 30, 1922, and 60,421 negro 
workers, distributable into groups of 14,- 
951 skilled and 45,470 unskilled employes 
as of April 30, 1923, as reported by 273 
firms engaged in such typical pursuits as 
are necessary to produce iron and steel, 
foodstuffs, leather, machinery, tobacco, 
automobiles, paper bags, copper goods, 
boilers, billiard tables, brass articles, 
chairs, bricks, oil, saws, wire, railroad 
equipment, rubber, glass, textiles, china- 
ware, cement, paper, and various other ar- 
ticles of necessity and comfort, together 
with numerous occupations in construction 
work, railroad work, and transportation.” 

Chief of the significant factors of the 
contemporary migration is the amazing in- 
crease of skilled negro laborers. Of all 
negro workers added to the payrolls of 
plants, over 38.57 per cent. are sklled, as 
against 44 per cent. unskilled. 

Taken by States, Connecticut with an 
increase of 88.74 per cent. over its original 
negro population seems to be one of the 
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happy hunting grounds of the migrants. 
Most of them are concentrated in Water- 
bury and Hartford and a-e largely from 
North Carolina. Nearly half of those go- 
ing to Hartford, curiously, come from 
Americus, Ga. New Jersey comes next 
with 74.82 per cent.; Indiana, 70.17; 
Ohio, 69.93; Pennsylvania, 64.91; Michi- 
gan, 63.77; Maryland, 55.48; Illinois, 
45.14; Kansas, 40.42; New York, 37.19; 
Massachusetts, 25.50. Virginia is the 
starting point of most of the migrants to 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. How 
New England is affected is shown by the 
following figures of negro migrants 
from all parts of the country: 


Tue Micrants sy States or New ENGLAND 

States Me. N.H. Vt. Mass. R.I. Conn. 
New York .....10 11 50 961 239 L.i37 
New Jersey .... & 4 371 8&9 313 
Pennsylvania ; 7 615 144-265 
Ohio 16 14 50 
Indiana 52 20 
Illinois 23 
Michigan 17 
Wisconsin ... 
Missouri 70 
Iowa 17 
Minnesota 9 
North Dakota .. 5 
South Dakota .. 4 
Nebraska f 2 
Kansas .. 25 
Delaware 97 30 
Maryland ; 816 396 
Dist. Columbia. . 513 151 
Virginia 5 5,030 1,361 
West Virginia .. ; 70 17 
North Carolina. .: 2,794 258 
South Carolina.. 1,498 163 
Georgia 1,669 201 
Florida 349 2D 
Kentucky 205 16 
Tennessee ...... £ 203 16 
Alabama 322 31 
Mississippi 83 6 
Arkansas 40 } 
Louisiana 123 12 
Oklahoma i ; 
0 


57 
a4 


11 


l 
4 
5 
1 
1 
] 
] 
0 
0 
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4 
States. 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico . . 
Arizona 


Me. N.H. Vt. Conn. 


—- 
ON FPNOSCS 


The States from which come the migrant 
negroes who are now living in New Eng- 
land are as follows: 


PUNO HIN 5 6 Nin asic ino a ra@ S/S Soe bese) <6 Bi 
TE ANIA: o.asa,5« Gis; wid wha ccck Sua aia ni gists eocerw bios: 1,050 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

lewa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Disteiet OF ‘COMMDIA Ss 66.0.6 cory oc crdas ones 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

OTHIED NGRROTIIIE 5 0:5: 6:5 sic dia Wiens Shs 0.0, 5ieere ID 
Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahema 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 


Utah 


It is obvious that as long as labor con- 
ditions are good in the Northern States 
negroes will continue to leave the South. 





SHOULD THE COLOR LINE GO? 


By Rosert Watson WINSTON 


Born at Windsor, 
lawyer of his native State. 
versity of North 
from Wake Forest College. 


North Carolina, Mr. 
He was graduated from the Uni- 
Carolina and received the degree of LL. D. 
He was a Judge of the Superior 


Winston is a leading 


Court of North Carolina from 1889 to 1895, when he resigned. 
He is a well-known orator and also an authority on Southern 
problems 


The tendency to hide the facts about the negro problem—No real 
freedom for colored people in the South—Myigration of the 
negroes to a country of their own the solution suggested 


Y what authority do [ speak on 

this vexed subject of race relation- 

ship in the South? For more than 
two centuries my people have lived in 
the South, and I myself am a Southern 
man. My father was a Whig, a thorough- 
going Union man. and opposed to seces- 
sion. He followed Mr. Webster and not 
Mr. Calhoun. In 1801, when one year of 
age, | became the owner by will of a 
three-fourths interest in five negro slaves. 
I sucked the breast of a negro woman, 
listened to the wonderful tales of my 
father’s slaves, rode “horse” on ‘their 
backs, swam and fished with them, and 
ate their ash cake in the cabin. The negro, 
[ think, is my friend; I know I am his. 
Thus I ought to be impartial. 

Why do we of the South refuse to admit 
the facts, and when some blunt fellow, 
like the late Senator Tillman, blurjg out 
the truth, why do we straightway fall to 
denying and disclaiming? On the other 
hand, why do few people outside the South 
seem to understand or care what conse- 
quences will follow the destruction of the 
caste system upheld by a color line so 
rigidly drawn? 

A certain inexorable race law should be 
kept in mind if one would understand the 
magnitude of the issue involved: No two 
homogeneous races will long continue to 
exist side by side in the same country on 
terms of perfect equality without race 
blending. One is prone to think of mis- 
cegenation as a thing foreign to the United 
States, and yet ethnologists generally de- 
clare that such blending between whites 
and blacks will take place, and that the 
Southern States will eventually become 
mulatto. Shortly after the close of the 


Civil War miscegenation societies were 
organized and leading abolitionists, Theo- 
dore Tilton and Wendell Phillips among 
others, advocated mixed marriages. About 
this time also The North British Review, 
in a calm statement, concluded that not 
only England and Europe, but Africa, 
would be represented in the new race 
which was growing up in the New World., 

A few years ago Colonel Roosevelt, in 
letters to The Outlook, told of the rising 
tide of color in Central Ameriea — the 
fusing of whites and blacks into a mulatto 
civilization; how a prosperous negro 
would marry an _ impecunious white 
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woman, how the male offspring would 
repeat the process, so that, after two or 
three generations, they would become a 
white family. And similar conditions ex- 
ist today in Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, Portu- 
gal and the French colonies, where mar- 
riages between whites and blacks are well- 
nigh universal, 

Schults in “ Race or Mongrel” declares 
that “if conditions that now exist con- 
tinue nothing need be done with the 
negro; the problem will solve itself. The 
immigration of Southern mongrels is in- 
erafting more and more negro blood in 
our veins.” To the same effect is Hoff- 
man’s “ Racial Traits and Tendencies”: 
“The process is now rapidly going on 
and the black race will be absorbed; a 
condition which, though unpopular, is not 
unwelcome to many thinkers.” Document 
188 of the Carnegie Foundation has val- 
uable data showing universal race blend- 
ing in Jamaica and Bermuda. Sir Sidney 
Olivier, Governor of Jamaica, advocates 
the blending of whites with blacks “as a 
buffer to prevent race conflict.” In 
Volume 79 of the Popular Science 
Monthly he takes the ground that “we 
must make our account for a legitimate 
and honorable interblending between 
whites and blacks, and must look upon it 
not as an evil but as an advantage,” add- 
ing that “the black race is everywhere 
cager to mix with the white race.” 

Viscount Bryce asserts that “ the Brazil- 
ian lower classes intermarry freely with 
the black people, the Brazilian middle 
classes intermarry with mulattoes and 
quadroons;” and intimates that three- 
fourths white is white enough for Brazil- 
ians and Portuguese. The Journal of He- 
redity, October, 1916, contains a statement 


vouched for by our soldiers returning 
from France. 


Reuter in “The Mulatto in the United 
States” implies that race-blending will 
take place if the color line and race segre- 
gation are not maintained: “ Where no 
color line has been formally drawn against 
them they have tended to ally themse!ves 
with the superior race—during the process 
of reduction to a mongrel unity; it is bira- 
cial adjustment that keeps them apart.” One 
writer has asserted that all religions come 
from the black race; that extreme white 
and extreme black are departures, and 
that Adam, as his name signifies, was 
made of red earth. 

We must conclude, therefore, that even- 
tually the two races in America will blend 
if they be placed on social and political 
equality, and if they are in fact homo- 
geneous. 

b ~ Are Southern whites and blacks sociall ; 
and politically equal? Are they homo- 
geneous? And now we touch the first sore 
spot. We of the South generally maintain 
that the negro is a free man, and that the 
law bears on white and black alike, when 
we must know that this is not the fact. 
Is a man free who cannot vote, hold of- 
fice or serve on the jury; is he free when 
he must ride in second-class coaches, sit 
in the gallery at public places, occupy 
rear seats of electric cars and flee for his 
life when suspected of being a dangerous 
char@cter? Is a race free which has been 
battered into submission by whippings 
and lynchings, and which has no part in 
governmental affairs? Can man or race 
be free with a spirit in chains? And does 
it lie in the mouth of the white man to 
charge that the negro is but a race of 
bootblacks, when we have confined him 


by Maynard W. Metcalf that the union of Lto the task of blacking our boots? 


the races is inevitable; and to the same ef- 
fect speak the Literary Digest of October, 
1917, and the Century Magazine of March, 
1903. In the “ Future of Evolution ” race- 
blending in the South is taken for granted; 
the Mercure de France for August, 
1922, finds much hope for France from an 
infusion of African blood, declaring that 
the French people betray no antipathy to 
the color of the men from Algeria, Mo- 
rocco or Tunis; and that all are “ welded 
into lasting French cement,” a condition 


FACING THE FACTS 
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~ We are not now considering whether 
these things should or should not be; we 
are merely asserting that in the “ Black 
Belt” they are. And they are for a defi- 
nite, a fixed purpose. As in slavery days 
it was necessary in order to perpetuate the 
institution to make it a crime to teach a 
slave to read or write, in other words to 
elevate him so that he could realize his 
condition of slavery, so in the far South 
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SHOULD THE COLOR LINE GO? 


A typical negro home 


today in order to maintain the present ser- 
vile condition of the negro it is necessary 
to put him under foot and to keep him un- 
der foot. Whippings, lynchings, burnings 
—these represent the color line in crimson; 
and the color line, as a recent writer points 
out, is but evidence “ of an attempt based 
on intuitive choice to preserve those dis- 
tinctive values which a racial group has 
come to regard as of the highest moment 
to itself.” The great industrial awakening 
in the South is made possible by this sup- 
posedly permanent settlement of the race 
issue, for the color line properly enforced 
need not interfere with business—at all. 
Are the two races homogeneous? They 
are, undoubtedly. Some time about 1812 
on the border line of two great Southern 
States there lived a Presbyterian preacher 
named John Chavis, “ admired for his no- 
ble qualities as a gentleman, revered for 
his fervent piety as a Christian, respected 
for his eminent ability as a teacher and 
preacher.” He had been a student at 
Princeton under Dr. Witherspoon. Open- 
ing a classical school in an aristocratic 
Southern community, he was patronized 
by the best people and became the pre- 
ceptor of future Senators, Governors, and 
financiers; this man was a negro, a free 


in the South 


negro—* without any white blood in his 
veins.’ About five feet seven inches in 
height, he was robust and corpulent, having 
a round, clean shaven face expressive of 
great benevolence. The pupils boarded in 
his home, and in their homes he was a wel- 
come guest. Because of the Nat Turner in- 
surrection in 1832 he and other free ne- 
groes were forbidden by law to preach, and 
from that time until his death he was sup- 
ported by a Southern Presbytery. This is 
an isolated case to be sure, but it is por- 
tentous. 

Are not two races homogeneous which 
have lived together in peace for a hundred 
years, speaking the same language, wor- 
shipping the same God, having similar 
church affiliations, impelled by similar 
superstitions and prejudices, the weaker 
race imitating the stronger in customs, 
manners, and modes of thought? Anyway, 
if the races are not homogeneous, how 
comes it that there are so many mulattoes 
in the South? In 1910 one-fifth of the 
negro population was mulatto. 

We are about to uncover another skele- 
ton in the closet: sexual relations once ex- 
isting in the South between white men and 
mulatto women, a condition which persist- 
ed until some time after the Civil War. 
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During the period of slavery and up to 
about 1876 sexual relation between the 
races was frequent. Neither comment nor 
sense of shame was entailed by what went 
on among white youths and colored girls. 
Nor was it uncommon at that time for white 
men to keep negro women and to rear chil- 
dren. Many a colored woman was proud 
to be the plaything of the white man, 
whose passion she gratified without re- 
straint or responsibility. Public sentiment 
did not condemn the practice. Before 1876 
there was. no public sentiment on the sub- 
ject, neither was there race consciousness 
nor conflict; and the unhappy offspring 
could rise no higher than the color of the 
mother. Once a negro, always a negro. 


CHANGES IN SEXUAL RELATIONS 


After about 1876 sexual intercourse be- 
tween the races gradually decreased, and 
today has practically stopped. The law 
sustained by public sentiment condemns 
the practice, which has become a badge of 
shame. One would naturally expect the 
census table to reflect this change in race 
relationship, and it does. In 1910, in a 
group of 100 negroes, as we have seen, 
20, or one in five, were mulattoes, whereas 
in 1920 the proportion was one in six, 
or 16 mulattoes in a group of 100 negroes. 
But bloody revolutions, much legislation 
forbidding race intercourse of any kind, 
innumerable race riots, lynchings and 
burnings in the “Black Belt,” together 
with the white womanhood of the South— 
all these were required to separate the two 
homogeneous races. 

The Roosevelt letters made a lasting im- 
pression on the South. These letters de- 
scribed the process of race blending and 
showed how the crossing of white and 
mulatto produced a quadroon; the cross- 
ing of quadroon with: white person pro- 
duced an octoroon; the crossing of oc- 
toroon with white person produced a per- 
son called “ passing for white; ” and the 
crossing of “ passing for white ” with pure 
white produced “ fixed white,” and after 
“ fixed white” there was no further rever- 
sion to black color. 


The total population of the United 
States is about 106,000,000, of which. 10,- 
500,000 are negroes. It is interesting to 
note that of these 10,500,000 negroes 
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about 8,333,000 reside in Southern terri- 
tory. That is to say, in the fourteen South 
Atlantic, East South Central and West 
South Central States (omitting West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma and Kentucky), there 
are 8,333,000 blacks and 19,000,000 
whites. On the other hand, in Northern 
territory there are 71,000,000 whites and 
1,500,000 blacks. In other words, in the 
thirty-two Northeastern, Middle Atlantic, 
East North Central, West North Central, 
Mountain and Pacific States the white 
population is 71,000,000, while the negro 
population is 1,500,000. 


If it were possible at the present time 
to blend the races, Southern people would 
have more than one-third colored blood 
in their veins and less than two-thirds 
white blood, and Northern people would 
have about 3 per cent. colored blood and 
97 per cent. white. Moreover, if amalga- 
mation were to take place now, the whole 
of South Carolina and Mississippi and 


‘half of Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 


Louisiana would grade about 50 per cent. 
negro blood and 50 per cent white. The 
North, on the other hand, would grade 
about 3 per cent. colored blood and 97 
per cent. white, a mixture well within the 
rule of “ fixed white ”; whereas the South- 
ern mixture would not reach the grade of 
“ passing for white,” the offspring of such 
persons being subject to the law of re- 
version to color. 

It is not possible to place Southern 
whites and blacks on terms of social and 
political equality as soon as the blacks 
are fitted for citizenship, as many philan- 
thropic organizations are now insisting, 
because the Southern white man _ is 
tenacious of his rights and on this subject 
is regardless of consequences. With him 
a white man’s goverment means a white 
man’s government. If Congress should 
pass a Force Bill and undertake to put it 
into operation, the Irish upheaval would 
be a mild affair in comparison with con- 
ditions in the Southern States. Either the 
white man would exterminate the negro, 
or the negro would exterminate the white 
man. The white man will brook no peer. 
It is not a question of whether the negro 
is a good citizen or a bad citizen; it is 
deeper than this; it has to do with race 
integrity, race autonomy. 








So long as the negro “behaves him- 
self” in the South he is safe. But once 
let him cross the dead line of race separa- 
tion and endeavor to assert his manhood 
rights and he becomes a menace to the 
existing order of things, after the manner 
of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. With 
hat in hand, the Southern negro is more 
than safe, he is happy—if he is that kind 
of negro. For his sake and in memory of 
the old-time “ darkey ” schools, hospitals 
and orphanages have been set on foot. 
Nothing, indeed, is too good for him. A 
tender, patient relationship exists between 
this unambitious, likable creature and the 
white people of the South. This white 
man’s negro gets all that he is entitled 
to and often more in the courts, as a do- 
mestic, on the farm, with trowel or ham- 
mer. The white man who undertakes to 
impose on a white man’s negro has his 
hands full. Many years’ experience as a 
Circuit Judge enables me to declare that 
in the Court House I never witnessed an 
act of injustice to such a negro—who does 
not desire rights, social or political, and 
could not be induced to leave “his ol’ 
white folks.” 

But what of that increasing number of 
negroes who are not the white man’s 
negroes, and what of the widening gulf be- 
tween races? Has the situation improved 
since the return of negro soldiers in khaki 
from France, where the black man from 
Algeria was a favorite of the Parisian 
drawing rooms, a recipient of the volup- 
tuous white woman’s favors? Did Siki’s 
victory over Carpentier give a new turn to 
the race question, as The Boston Herald as- 
serts? Is it true, as literature of “new 
negro” type declares, that race war and 
revolution must presently follow if con- 
ditions continue and race segregation be 
insisted upon? Perhaps not. But so The 
Crisis is teaching and so one reads in 
“The Souls of the Black Folks,” “ The 
Voice of the Negro,” “ Dark Water,” “ The 
Black Dispatch,” and like publications. 
Thé negro Leckey thinks that “ race sepa- 
ration and distinctions are a_ spiritual 
lynching and that the negro must feel that 
he is a cursed, knee-bending slave, bound 
and shackled by laws and customs made 
for slaves.” And the “new negro’s” call 
to battle, how clear it is, Let us hear it: 


SHOULD THE COLOR LINE GO? 
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Oh! kinsman we must meet the common foe; 
Though far outnumbered, let us still be brave; 
And for their thousand blows, deal one death 
blow! 
What though before us lies the open grave, 
Like men we'll face the cowardly, murderous 
pack, ; 
Pressed to the wall—dying—but fighting back. 


Why is the negro not right? Self de- 
termination is of God, not of man. But 
the black race ‘must not underrate the 
task. They are lined up against descend- 
ants of men who fought a four years’ war 
against the world without salt, shoes or 
powder, and whose courage and endurance 
no man questions. Men of the South 
place race integrity above politics, prop- 
erty, religion, or life itself. The South 
alone among nations is today making a 
fight against a universal ethnological law 
of race-blending. The mistake is in not 
boldly admitting the facts, flinging de- 
fiance to the future, spurning representa- * 
tion based on negro population in the 
clectoral college. 


THE SOLUTION 


This, then, is the line-up. Can actual 
warfare be avoided? I think that it can. 
There is nothing strange or alarming about 
the situation. The negro desires to be 
free and he is right. The white man claims 
that the South is his to rule and control, 
and he, too, is right. But a head-on col- 
lision need not come from every paradox. 
While man has busied himself in the en- 
deavor to solve matters, in the wrong way, 
the God of nations seems to have taken a 
hand, pointing the way of escape, even 
as He pointed it cut to Abraham and Lot 
iu the land of Bethel: “ And Abraham said 
unto Lot, let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee. Separate thy- 
self, I pray thee, from me.” Even so to- 
day is God moving the black man to sepa- 
rate himself from the Southern white man, 
and, by the thousand, are negroes leaving 
the South. 


Let the census tables again speak. The 
white population of the United States in 
the last four decades has increased 100 
rer cent., while the negro population in 
the same period has increased but 40 per 
cent. In the far South during the decade 
1910-1920 the negro population either 
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stood still or diminished, Alabama and 
Mississippi having 8,000 and 75,000 
fewer negroes respectively in 1920 than 
in 1910. The way out, therefore, is to 
change our mental attitude on this sub- 
ject and vitalize every legitimate move- 
ment for negro migration North, East and 
West. Let those States welcoming the 
negroes to equal rights make known the 
fact, opening wide their doors, and 
negroes will continue to leave the South, 
as they are now doing, in great numbers, 
thus relieving race friction. Undoubtedly 
the Southern States should co-operate in 
the movement, instantly repealing such 
laws as impose fine and imprisonment on 
emigration agents and giving up negro 
labor for the general warfare. (The only 
good of the Ku Klux is to frighten negroes 
from Southern Stetes to other sections— 
and this is unintentional.) 

Organizations and associations for race 
betterment, heretofore assuming that the 
race issue must be settled in the South and 
not elsewhere, have given little attention 
to negro migrations, which have been hap- 
hazard affairs conducted along business 
and not along racial lines. With intelli- 
gent and sympathetic direction negro 
migration will be greatly accelerated; and 
then, but not till then, the “ Solid South” 
with all its embarrassing consequences 
will cease to be. 

But I go further. Were I a negro, fac- 
ing the future, concerned about children 
and children’s children, I would cease to 
fight against white prejudice, but raising 
the banner of “ Pan-Africa,” I would 
herald that “ Unity of the Colored Races, 
sensed by far-seeing negroes,” as Dr. 
Burghardt Du Bois phrases it, until my 
latest breath. And why shall not the Na- 
tional Government sponsor negro exodus, 
making ready a suitable home for the 
race? President Lincoln recommended 
colonization “in some place or places of 
suitable climate ”; President Grant recom- 
mended to Congress colonization on the 
Island of Santo Domingo. Why may not 
French Guinza and Sierra Leone be added 
to Liberia, creating an ample fatherland 
for such Afro-Americans as choose to go? 

But has not colonization in Liberia 
failed? By no means; it has never been 
given a trial. In the *70s a ship with 








about one thousand negro emigrants sailed 
from Savannah for Liberia. Standing 
amid 10,000 of his race and raising his 
black face heavenward, Bishop Turner 
prayed that God would safely speed the 
little craft to a land where the color of a 
man’s skin was not a crime. Ten thousand 
negro voices sobbed “Amen”; an aged 
colored woman shouted for very joy. 
What has been America’s attitude to such 
heroic incidents? Either indifference. or 
disapproval and ridicule. Our coloniza- 
tion societies have ceased to function, and 
we give no further thought to Liberia, be- 
ing content that the negro shall remain 
in the South, “a people within a people.” 

Shall we not, I earnestly ask, speedily 
revive the old colonization society, send 
another Goethals with means and equip- 
ment and make Liberia as healthy as Pan- 
ama—and above all, shall we not tell the 
truth about Liberia? Plucky little repub- 
lic, at our requcst, she jumped into the 
great war and lost shipping and com- 
merce; her towns were shelled by German 
gunboats, and yet the United States is 
haggling about making a loan of $5,000,- 
000, promised by President Wilson and 
recommended by President Harding. 

During the present year a British com- 
mission after nine months’ travel reported 
to its Government that in the three es- 
sentials—climate, productivity and health 
(with proper attention)—Africa is the 
most favored of continents, that it pos- 
sesses marvelous flora, wonderful water- 
power, fertile soil, extensive mineral de- 
posits, abundant hardwood. 


In the face of discouragement, 100,000 
civilized negroes, of whom about 12,000 
are American Christian immigrants and 
their descendants, now reside on the Li- 
berian littoral; and Monrovia, its capital, 
has a population of 6,000 souls. A rail- 
road running from Monrovia 150 miles up 
the St. Paul River, across waterfalls and 
into the hinterland, would open up a gar- 
den spot, with lowlands superior to our 
far South, with uplands equal in climate 
and elevation to our North Atlantic States. 

As soon as we but make a co-operative 
start toward negro migration and coloni- 
zation and cease the vain attempt to pour 
two gallons of water into a one-gallon 
vessel—to bestow citizenship upon the 














negro in the South—his condition will im- 
prove. What satisfaction does one get 
from reading documents like “The 
Negroes’ Progress in Fifty Years”? Of 
what avail are houses, land or education, 
forsooth, to one in a state of bondage? 
3etter ignorance and poverty for him. 
Shall the promise be kept to the ear 
and broken to the hope? I cannot 
agree with Mecklen, in “ Democracy and 
Race Conflict,” that the race question is 
essentially insoluble. The negroes are 
tractable and, looking upon themselves as 
a “peculiar people,” will follow such 
course as their leaders may map out for 
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the “race”; a course which should be 
thought out, it must again be insisted, not 
along the impossible, makeshift lines of 
racial equality in the South, but in the 
quite opposite direction and in terms of 
hundreds of years. While permanent plans 
are under way, every energy should be 
exerted to educate and fit the negro for a 
new, a saner life under ampler skies. 
America may not justify herself at the 
Final Assize until she live up to the truth 
that the white man is right, that the negro 
is also right, and that of these two con- 
tradictions neither is wrong. 


THE NEGRO’S GREATEST: ENEMY 


By Marcus GARVEY 
This article, which is largely a chapter of autobiography, was 


written by the author—the 


founder 


of the Universal Negro 


Imprevement Association 


Starting a movement in opposition to negroes who do not 
want to be negroes—A country for the black man—Attempts 
to capture the Universal Negro Improvement Association 


British West Indies, on Aug. 17, 1887. 

My parents were black negroes. My 
father was a man of brilliant intellect and 
dashing courage. He was unafraid of con- 
sequences. He took human chances in the 
course of life, as most bold men do, and 
he failed at the close of his career. He 
once had a fortune; he died poor. My 
mother was a sober and conscientious 
Christian, too soft and good for the time 
in which she lived. She was the direct 
opposite of my father. He was severe, 
firm, determined, bold and strong, refusin, 
to yield even to superior forces if he be- 
lieved he was right. My mother, on the 
other hand, was always willing to return a 
smile for a blow, and ever ready to bestow 
charity upon her enemy. Of this strange 
combination I was born thirty-six years 
ago. and ushered into a world of sin, the 


flesh and the devil. 


I WAS born in the Island of Jamaica, 





I grew up with other black and white 
boys. I was never whipped by any, but 
made them all respect the strength of my 
arms. I got my education from many 
sources—through private tutors, two pub- 
lic schools, two grammar or high schools 
and two colleges. My teachers were men 
and women of varied experiences and 
abilities; four of them were eminent 
preachers. They studied me and I studied 
them. With some I became friendly in 
after years, others and I drifted apart, be- 
cause as a boy they wanted to whip me, 
and I simply refused to be whipped. I 
was not made to be whipped. It annoys 
me to be defeated; hence to me, to be once 
defeated is to find cause for an everlasting 
struggle to reach the top. 

became a printer’s apprentice at an 
early age, while still attending school. My 
apprentice master was a highly educated 
and alert man. In the affairs of business 
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and the world he had no peer. He taught 
me many things before I reached twelve, 
and at fourteen I had enough intelligence 
and experience to manage men. I was 
strong and manly, and I made them re- 
spect me. I developed a strong and force- 
ful character, and have maintained it still. 


To me, at home in my early days, there 
was no difference between white and black. 
One of my father’s properties, the place 
where I lived most of the time, was ad- 
joining that of a white man. He had 
three girls and two boys; the Wesleyan 
minister, another white man whose church 
my parents attended, also had property 
adjoining ours. He had three girls and 
one boy. All of us were playmates. We 
romped and were happy children play- 
mates together. The little white girl whom 
I liked most knew no better than I did 
myself. We were two innocent fools who 
never dreamed of a race feeling and prob- 
lem. As a child, I went to school with 
white boys and girls, like all other 
negroes. We were not called negroes then. 


I never head the term negro used once 
until I was about fourteen. 


At fourteen my little white playmate 
and I parted. Her parents thought the 
time had come to separate us and draw 
the color line. They sent her and another 
sister to Edinburgh, Scotland, and told her 
that she was never to write or try to get 
in touch with me, for I was a “ nigger.” 
I: was then that I found for the first time 
that there was some difference in human- 
ily, and that there were different races, 
each having its own separate and distinct 
social life. I did not care about the sep- 
aration after I was told about it, because 
I never thought all during our childhood 
association that the girl and the rest of the 
children of her race were better than I 
was; in fact, they used to look up to me. 
So I simply had no regrets. I only thought 
them “ fresh.” 

After my first lesson in race distinction, 
I never thought of playing with white girls 
any more, even if they might be next door 
neighbors. At home my sister’s company 
was good enough for me, and at school I 
made friends with the colored girls next 
to me. White boys and I used to frolic 
together. We played cricket and baseball, 
ran races and rode bicyxles together, took 
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each other to the river and to the sea beach 
to learn to swim, and made boyish efforts 
while out in deep water to drown each 
other, making a sprint for shore crying 
out “ shark, shark, shark.” In all our ex- 
periences, however, only one black boy 
was drowned. He went under on a 
Friday afternoon after school hours, and 
his parents found him afloat half eaten 
by sharks on the following Sunday after- 
noon. Since then we boys never went 
back to sea. 


“You ARE BLACK ” 


At maturity the black and white boys 
separated, and took different courses in 
life. I grew up then to see the difference 
between the races more and more. My 
schoolmates as young men did not know 
or remember me any more. Then I real- 
ized that I had to make a fight for a place 
in the world, that it was not so easy to 
pass on to office and position. Personally, 
however, I had not much difficulty in find- 
ing and holding a place for myself, for I 
was aggressive. At eighteen I had an ex- 
cellent position as manager of a large 
printing establishment, having under my 
control several men old enough to be my 
grandfathers. But I got mixed up with 
public life. I started to take an interest 
in the politics of my country, and then I 
saw the injustice done to my race because 
it was black, and I became dissatisfied on 
that account, I went traveling to, South 
and Central America and parts of the 
West Indies to find out if it was so 
elsewhere, and I found the same situation. 
I set sail for Europe to find out if it was 
different there, and again I found the same 
stumbling-block—“ You are black.” I 
read of the conditions in America. I read 
“Up From Slavery,” by Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and then my doom—if I may so 
call it—of being a race leader dawned 
upon me in London after I had traveled 
through almost half of Europe. 

I asked, “ Where is the black man’s 
Government?” “ Where is his King and 
his kingdom?” “ Where is his President, 
his country, and his ambassador, his army, 
his navy, his men of big affairs?” I could 
not find them, and then I declared, “I 
will help to make them.” 

Becoming naturally restless for the op- 
portunity of doing something for the ad- 
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vancement of my race, I was 
determined that the black man 
would not continue to be 
kicked about by all the other 
races and nations of the world, 
as I saw it in the West Indies, 
South and Central America 
and Europe, and as I read of 
it in America. My young and 
ambitious mind led me into 
flights of great imagination. I 
saw before me then, even as I 
do now, a new world of black 
men, not peons, serfs, dogs and 
slaves, but a nation of sturdy 
men making their impress 
upon civilization and causing 
a new light to dawn upon the 
human race. I could not re- 
main in London any more. My 
brain was afire. There was a 
world of thought to conquer. 
I had to start ere it became too 
late and the work be not done. 
Immediately I boarded a ship 
at Southampton for Jamaica, 
where I arrived on July 15, 
1914. The Universal Negro 
Improvement Association and 
African Communities (Imper- 
ial) League was founded and 
organized five days after my arrival, with 
the program of uniting all the negro peo- 
ples of the world into one great body to 
establish a country and Government abso- 
lutely their own. 

Where did the name of the organization 
come from? It was while speaking to a 
West Indian negro who was a passenger 
on the ship with me from Southampton, 
who was returning home to the West Indies 
from Basutoland with his Basuto wife, that 
I further learned of the horrors of native 
life in Africa. He related to me in con- 
versation such horrible and pitiable tales 
that my heart bled within me. Retiring 
from the conversation to my cabin, all day 
and the following night I pondered over 
the subject matter of that conversation, and 
at midnight, lying flat on my back, the 
vision and thought came to me that I 
should name the organization the Univers- 
al Negro Improvement Association and Af- 
rican Communities (Imperial) League. 
Such a name I thought would embrace the 
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purpose of all black humanity. Thus to 
the world a name was born, a movement 
created, and a man became known. 

I really never knew there was so much 
color prejudice in Jamaica, my own native 
home, until I started the work of the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association. 
We started immediately before the war. I 
had just returned from a successful trip 
to Europe, which was an_ exceptional ° 
achievement for a black man. The daily 
papers wrote me up with big headlines 
and told of my movement. But nobody - 
wanted to be a negro. “Garvey is crazy; 
he has lost his head, ” “Ts that the use he 
is going to make of his experience and in- 
telligence? ” —such were the criticisms 
pas ssed upon me. Men and women as black 
as I, and even more so, had believed them- 
selves white under the West Indian order 
of society. I was simply an impossible 
man to use openly the term: “ negro; ’ 
yet every one beneath his breath was call- 
ing the black man a negro. 

1 had to decide whether to please my 
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friends and be one of the “ black-whites ” 
of Jamaica, and be reasonably prosperous, 
or come out openly and defend and help 
improve and protect the integrity of the 
black millions and suffer. I decided to 
do the latter, hence my offence against 
* colored-black-white” society in the 
colonies and America. I was openly hated 
and persecuted by some of these colored 
men of the island who did not want to be 
classified as negroes, but as white. They 
hated me worse than poison. They op- 
posed me at every step, but I had a large 
number of white friends, who encouraged 
and helped me. Notable among them were 
the then Governor of the Colony, the 
Colonial Secretary and several other prom- 
inent men. But they were afraid of of- 
fending the “colored gentry” that were 
passing for white. Hence my. fight had 
to be made alone. I spent hundreds of 
pounds (sterling) helping the organiza- 
tion to gain a footing. I also gave up all 
my time to the promulgation of its ideals. 
I became a marked man, but I was deter- 
mined that the work should be done. 

The war helped a great deal in arousing 
the consciousness of the colored people to 
the reasonableness of our program, espe- 
cially after the British at home had re- 
jected a large number of West Indian col- 
ored men who wanted to be officers in the 
British army. When they were told that 
negroes could not be officers in the British 
army they started their own propaganda, 
which supplemented the program of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association. 
With this and other contributing agencies 
a few of the stiff-necked colored people 
began to see the reasonableness of my pro- 
gram, but they were firm in refusing to 
be known as negroes. Furthermore, I was 
a black man and therefore had absolutely 
no right to lead; in the opinion of the 
“colored” element, leadership should 
have been in the hands of a yellow or a 
very light man. On such flimsy prejudices 
our race has been retarded. There is more 
bitterness among us negroes because of the 
caste of color than there is between any 
other peoples, not excluding the people of 


India. 


I succeeded to a great extent in estab- 
lishing the association in Jamaica with the 


assistance of a Catholic Bishop, the Gover- 


nor, Sir John Pringle, the Rev. William 
Graham, a Scottish clergyman, and several 
other white friends. I got in touch with 
Booker Washington and told him what I 
wanted to do. He invited me to America 
and promised to speak with me in the 
Southern and other States to help my 
work. Although he died in the Fall of 
1915, I made my arrangements and arrived 
in the United States on March 23, 1916. 

Here I found a new and different prob- 
lem. I immediately visited some of the 
then so-called negro leaders, only to dis- 
cover, after a close study of them, that 
they had no program, but were mere op- 
portunists who were living off their so- 
called leadership while the poor people 
were groping in the dark. I traveled 
through thirty-eight States and everywhere 
found the same condition. I visited Tus- 
kegee and paid my respects to the dead 
hero, Booker Washington, and then re- 
turned to New York, where I organized the 
New York division of the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association. After instruct- 
ing the people in the aims and objects of 
the association, I intended returning to 
Jamaica to perfect the Jamaica organiza- 
tion, but when we had enrolled about 800 
or 1,000 members in the Harlem district 
and had elected the officers, a few negro 
politicians began trying to turn the move- 
ment into a political club. 


PourticaL Faction Ficut 


Seeing that these politicians were about 
to destroy my ideals, I had to fight to get 
them out of the organization. There it was 
that I made my first political enemies in 
Harlem. They fought me until they 
smashed the first organization and reduced 
its membership to about fifty. I started 
again, and in two months built up a new 
organization of about 1,500 members. 
Again the politicians came and divided us 
into two factions. They took away all the 
hooks of the organization, its treasury and 
all its belongings. At that time I was only 
an organizer, for it was not then my inten- 
tion to remain in America, but to return to 
Jamaica. The organization had its proper 
officers elected, and I was not an officer 
of the New York division, but President of 
the Jamaica branch. 

On the second split in Harlem thirteen 
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of the members conferred with me and re- 
quested me to become President for a time 
of the New York organization so as to save 
them from the politicians. I consented 
and was elected President. There then 
sprung up two factions, one led by the 
politicians with the books and the money, 
and the other led by me. My faction had 
no money. [I placed at their disposal what 
money I had, opened an office for them, 
rented a meeting place, employed two 
women secretaries, went on the streets of 
Harlem at night to speak for the movement. 
In three weeks more than 2,000 new mem- 
bers joined. By this time I had the asso- 
ciation incorporated so as to prevent the 


other faction using the name, but in two , 


weeks the politicians had stolen all the 
people’s money and had smashed up their 
faction. 

The organization under my Presidency 
erew by leaps and bounds. I started The 
Negro World. Being a journalist, I edited 
this paper free of cost for the association, 
and worked for them without pay until 
November, 1920. I traveled all over the 
country for the association at my own ex- 
pense, and established branches until in 
1919 we had about thirty branches in dif- 
fererit cities. By my writings and speeches 
we were able to build up a large organi- 
zation of over 2,000,000 by June, 1919, 
at which time we launched the program 
of the Black Star Line. 

To have built up a new organization, 
which was not purely political, among 
negroes in America was a wonderful feat, 
for the negro politician does not allow 
any other kind of organization within his 
race to thrive. We succeeded, however, in 
making the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association so formidable in 1919 that we 
encountered more trouble from our politi- 
cal brethren. They sought the influence 
of the District Attorney’s office of the 
County of New York to put us out of busi- 
ness. Edwin P. Kilroe, at that time an 
Assistant District Attorney, on the com- 
plaint of the negro politicians, started to 
investigate us and the association. Mr. 
Kilroe would constantly and continuously 
call me to his office for investigation on 
extraneous matters without coming to the 
point. The result was that after the eighth 
or ninth time I wrote an article in our 
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newspaper, The Negro World, against him. 
This was interpreted as criminal libel, for 
which I was indicted and arrested, but 
subsequently dismissed on retracting what 
I had written. 

During my many tilts with Mr. Kilroe, 
the question of the Black Star Line was 
discussed. He did not want us to have a 
line of ships. I told him that even as 
there was a White Star Line, we would 
have, irrespective of his wishes, a Black 
Star Line. On June 27, 1919, we incor- 
porated the Black Star Line of Delaware, 
and in September we obtained a ship. 

The following month (October) a man 
by the name of Tyler came to. my office at 
56 West 135th Street, New York City, 
and told me that Mr. Kilroe had sent him 
to “ get me,” and at once fired four shots 
at me from a .38-calibre revolver. He 
wounded me in the right leg and the right 
side of my scalp. I was taken to the Har- 
lem Hospital, and he was arrested. The 
next day it was reported that he committed 


suicide in jail just before he was to be 
taken before a City Magistrate. 


RECORD-BREAKING CONVENTION 


The first year of our activities for the 
Black Star Line added prestige to the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association. 
Several hundred thousand dollars worth of 
shares were solid. Our first ship, the 
steamship Yarmouth, had made two voy- 
ages to the West Indies and Central 
America. The white press had flashed the 
news all over the world. I, a young negro, 
as President of the corporation, had be- 
come famous. My name was discussed on 
five continents. The Universal Negro 
Improvement Association gained millions 
of followers all over the world. By 
August, 1920, over 4,000,000 persons had 
joined the movement. A convention of all 
the negro peoples of the world was called 
to meet in New York that month. Dele- 
gates came from all parts of the known 
world. Over 25,000 persons packed the 
Madison Square Garden on Aug. 1 to hear 
me speak to the first International Con- 
vention of Negroes. It was a_ record- 
breaking meeting, the first and the biggest 
of its kind. The name of Garvey had be- 
come known as a leader of his race. 

Such fame among negroes was too much 
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for other race leaders and politicians to 
tolerate. My downfall was planned by my 
enemies. They laid all kinds of traps for 
me. They scattered their spies among the 
employes of the Black Star Line and the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association. 
Our office records were stolen. Employes 
started to be openly dishonest; we could 
get no convictions against them; even if 
on complaint they were held by a Magis- 
trate, they were dismissed by the Grand 
Jury. The ships’ officers started to pile 
up thousands of dollars of debts against 
the company without the knowledge of the 
officers of the corporation. Our ships were 
damaged at sea, and there was a general 
riot of wreck and ruin. Officials of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association 
also began to steal and be openly dis- 
honest. I had to dismiss them. They 
joined my enemies, and thus I had an end- 
less fight on my hands to save the ideals 
of the association and carry out our pro- 
gram for the race. My negro enemies, 
finding that they alone could not destroy 
me, resorted to misrepresenting me to the 
leaders of the white race, several of whom, 
without proper investigation, also opposed 
me. 


With robberies from within and from 
without, the Black Star Line was forced 
to suspend active business in December, 
1921. While I was on a business trip to 
the West Indies in the Spring of 1921, the 
Black Star Line received the blow from 
which it was unable to recover. A sum of 
$25,000 was paid by one of the officers 
of the corporation to a man to purchase a 
ship, but the ship was never obtained and 
the money was never returned. The com- 
pany was defrauded of a further sum of 
$11,000. Through such actions on the part 
of dishonest men in the shipping business, 
the Black Star Line received its first set- 
back. This resulted in my being indicted 
for using the United States mails to de- 
fraud investors in the company. I was 
subsequently convicted and sentenced to 
five years in a Federal penitentiary. My 
trial is a matter of history. I know I was 
not given a square deal, because my in- 
dictment was the result of a “ frame-up ” 
among my political and business enemies. 
I had to conduct my own case in court 
because of the peculiar position in which 
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I found myself. I had millions of friends 
and a large number of enemies. I wanted 
a colored attorney to handle my case, but 
there was none I could trust. I feel that 
I have been denied. justice because of 
prejudice. Yet I have an abundance of 


faith in the courts of America, and I hope 
yet to obtain justice on my appeal. 


AssociaTion’s 6,000,000 MEMBERSHIP 


The temporary ruin of the Black Star 
Line has in no way affected the larger 
work of the Universal Negro Improvement 
Association, which now has 900 branches 
with an approximate membership of 
6,000,000. This organization has suc- 
ceeded in organizing the negroes all over 
the world and we now look forward to a 
renaissance that will create a new people 
and bring about the restoration of Ethio- 
pia’s ancient glory. 

Being black, I have committed an un- 
pardonable offense against the very light 
colored negroes in America and the West 
Indies by making myself famous as a 
negro leader of millions. In their view, 
no black man must rise above them, but 
I still forge ahead determined to give to 
the world the truth about the new negro 
who is determined to make and hold for 
himself a place in the affairs of men. The 
Universal Negro Improvement Association 
has been misrepresented by my enemies. 
They have tried to make it appear that we 
are hostile to other races. This is abso- 
lutely false. We love all humanity. We 
are working for the peace of the world 
which we believe can only come about 
when all races are given their due. 

We feel that there is absolutely no rea- 
son why there should be any differences 
between the black and white races, if each 
stop to adjust and steady itself. 4 We be- 
lieve in the purity of both races. We do 
not believe the black man should be en- 
couraged in the idea that his highest pur- 
pose in life is to marry a white woman, 
but we do believe that the white man 
should be taught to respect the black 
woman in the same way. as he wants the 
black man to respect the white woman. 
It is a vicious and dangerous doctrine of 
social equality to urge, as certain colored 
leaders do, that black and white should 











get together, for that would destroy the 
racial purity of both. 

We believe that the black people should 
have a country of their own where they 
should be given the fullest opportunity to 
develop politically, socially and industrial- 
lv. The black people should not be en- 
couraged to remain in white people’s coun- 
tries and expect to be Presidents, Gover- 
ners, Mayors, Senators, Congressmen, 
Judges and social and industrial leaders. 
We believe that with the rising ambition 
of the negro, if a country is not provided 
for him in another 50 or 100 years, there 
will be a terrible clash that will end dis- 
astrously to him and disgrace our civiliza- 
tion. We desire to prevent such a clash 
by pointing the negro to a home of his 
own. We feel that all well disposed and 
broad minded white men will aid in this 
direction. It is because of this belief no 
doubt that my negro enemies, so as to 
prejudice me further in the opinion of the 
public, wickedly state that I am a member 
of the Ku Klux Klan, even though I am 
a black man. 


I have been deprived of the opportunity 
of properly explaining my work to the 
white people of America through the 
prejudice worked up against me by jeal- 
ous and wicked members of my own race. 
My success as an organizer was much more 
than rival negro leaders could tolerate. 
They, regardless of consequences, either to 
me or to the race, had to destroy me by 
fair means or‘ foul. The thousands of 
anonymous and other hostile letters writ- 
ten to the editors and publishers of the 
white press by negro rivals to prejudice 
me in the eyes of public opinion are suf- 
ficient evidence of the wicked and vicious 
opposition I have had to meet from among 
my own people, especially among the very 
lightly colored. But they went further than 
the press in their attempts to discredit me. 
They organized clubs all over the United 
States and the West Indies, and wrote both 
open and anonymous letters to city, State 
and Federal officials of this and other Gov- 
ernments to induce them to use their in- 
fluence to hamper and destroy me. No 
wonder, therefore, that several Judges, 
District Attorneys and other high officials 
have been against me without knowing me. 
No wonder, therefore, that the great white 
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population of this country and of the 
world has a wrong impression of the aims 
and objects of the Universal Negro Im- 
provement Association and of the work of 
Marcus Garvey. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE FUTURE 


Having had the wrong education as a 
start in his racial career, the negro has 
become his own greatest enemy. Most of 
the trouble I have had in advancing the 
cause of the race has come from negroes. 
Booker Washington aptly described the 
race in one of his lectures by stating that 
we were like crabs in a barrel, that none 
would allow the other to climb over, but 
on any such attempt all would continue 
to pull back into the barrel the one crab 
that would make the effort to climb out. 
Yet, those of us with vision cannot desert 
the race, leaving it to suffer and die. 

Looking forward a century or two, we 
can see an economic and political death 
struggle for the survival of the different 
race groups. Many of our present-day 
national centres will have become over- 
crowded with vast surplus populations. 
The fight for bread and position will be 
keen and severe. The weaker and unpre- 
pared group is bound to go under. That 
is why, visionaries as we are in the Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association, we 
are fighting for the founding of a negro 
nation in Africa, so that there will be no 
clash between black and white and that 
each race will have a separate existence 
and civilization all its own without court- 
ing suspicion and hatred or eyeing each 
other with jealousy and rivalry within the 
borders of the same country. 

White men who have struggled for and 
built up their countries and their own 
civilizations are not disposed to hand them 
over to the negro or any other race with- 
out let or hindrance. It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect this. Hence any vain 
assumption on the part of the negro to 
imagine that he will one day become Presi- 
dent of the Nation, Governor of the State, 
or Mayor of the city in the countries of 
white men, is like waiting on the devil and 
his angels to take up their residence in 
the Realm on High and direct there the 
affairs of Paradise. 
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THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT 
IN ONTARIO 


By Peter H. Bryce, M. D. 


Dr. Bryce has been a public health officer in Canada for forty years. 
He has published many articles on professional, social and political themes 


Rise of United Farmers of Ontario an outgrowth of death of reciprocity 
with the United States—How the Hon. E.C. Drury became the head 
ef an Agrarian Government—His power weakened by conflict with 
United Farmers—Conservative Party wins signal victory at end of June 


HE Agrarian Government of Ontario, 
Canada, went down to defeat in the 
general elections of the Province on 

June 25, 1923, and the Hon. E. C. Drury, 
the head of that Government, and repre- 
senting the United Farmers of Ontario, was 
swept out of office by a strong Conserva- 
tive majority and succeeded as Premier of 
Ontario by George Howard Ferguson, at 
the head of a Conservative Cabinet con- 
stituted as follows: 

Georce Howarp FercusoNn—Premier. 

W. F. NickLte—Attorney General. 

Georce E. Henry—Public Works and High- 
ways. 

W. H. Price—Treasurer. 

CuHarLes McCrea—Mines. 

Dr. Forses Goprrey—Public Health and 
Labor. 

Joun S. Martin—Agriculture. 

Lincotn Go.tpie—Secretary of State. 

James W. Lyons—Lands and Forests. 

Str Apam Beck, THomaAs CrAwrorp, Dkr. 
Leminc Carr and J. R. Cooke—Ministers with- 
out portfolio. 


This event has more than passing inter- 
est. Within the past twenty years the 
Canadian farmers have built up the most 
extensive and successful co-operative sys- 
tem in existence, covering every farm com- 
modity and necessity. In the last few years 
they have won many political triumphs. 
The Province of Ontario inaugurated the 
first Farmer or, rather, Farmer-Labor Gov- 
ernment, in the Fall of 1919. Alberta fol- 
lowed in the same direction in 1921, and 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba in 1922. The 
Ontario Government has been the first of 
these to go down to defeat, together with 
its allies in the Independent Labor Party. 


To obtain a proper perspective of the 
rise and development of the United Farm- 
ers’ organization, which brought the Agra- 
rian Cabinet of Mr. Drury, the defeated 
Premier, into office, we must go back to 
1913, when conditions in the rural districts 
led to the resuscitation of the old “Granger 
Organization ” under the new name of the 
“United Farmers of Ontario.” The mo- 
ment for the organization of the so-called 
U. F. O. was propitious. The Western 
land boom in cities collapsed that very 
year, though 400,000 immigrants had en- 
tered Canada during the boom. Many 
thousands stranded in boom towns and 
cities in the West, turned their faces east- 
ward to their old homes in Ontario and 
the Maritime Provinces. Organization of 
the local U. F. O. clubs, once begun, 
moved slowly, but more -rapid progress 
was made during the war period... The 
U. F. O. everywhere preached the claims 
of agriculture and of the farmers to more 
consideration in legislation; taught espe- 
cially the necessity of wider and more 
varied markets, cheaper transportation 
and co-operation in buying and selling. 

Opposed at first on every hand in their 
efforts im practical organization, the 
United Farmers of Ontario began a simple 
attempt to co-operate in the purchase at 
wholesale of binder twine. Fortunately, 
they succeeded in obtaining supplies in 
the United States, and as there was no 
duty on the article, made a success of this 
first attempt. They extended their efforts 
in other directions, established a central 
store in Toronto, and began supplying one 
article of common use after another to 
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their members in the local associations. 
These small successes stimulated them to 
greater effort; a wholesale establishment 
was planned and local stores were oper- 
ated, while latterly their greatest success 
was won through establishing a commis- 
sion to sell cattle for the U. F. O. “ lo- 
cals” in the great stock yards of Toronto 
and Montreal. A business reaching over 
$20,000,000 a year resulted. The head of 
this movement was Mr. J. J. Morrison, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Manager of the 
United Farmers. 


During the period when these even.s 
were rapidly evolving, from 1905 on, a 
Conservative Government had been in 
power in Ontario. It had lived through a 
period of wonderful expansion. Begin- 
ning with the simple expenditure of some 
$5,000,000 a year, the abnormal expan- 
sion in all directions had :ncreased. The 
cost of provincial Government in 1919 
rose to $22,000,000. As a result of the 
elections that year, the agrarians, who 
were now a power and had put up in 
many rural constituencies U. F. O. candi- 
dates, found themselves suddenly the 
largest party in the House. They had been 
Prohibitionists, and were largely Liberal 
in thought, and they found it possible to 
join hands with a few Liberal and 
independent members of the House and 
thus insure the carrying out of .Govern- 
ment, if their ability to form an Executive 
proved possible. Their leader, Mr. J. J. 
Morrison, was sent for and offered the 
Premiership. He declined, and called a 
meeting of the U. F. O. organization. 
After careful consideration the Hon. E. C. 
Drury, a graduate in agriculture, a good 
speaker, a successful farmer and a son of 
a previous Minister of Agriculture, was 
selected to undertake the task as Premier 
of forming a Government. 


PROBLEMS OF AGRARIAN PREMIER 


The selection of the party proved a wise 
one; yet the fact existed that a number of 
farmers with a Labor member were sud- 
denly called upon to take up the reins of 
Government in a Province not agricultural, 
as in the West, but highly “industrialized.” 
Confessedly Mr. Drury had undertaken 
a great task. He was immediately con- 


Keystone 


GEORGE HOWARD FERGUSON 


Premier of the Province of Ontario and 

leader of the Conservative Party which 

brought about the recent electoral defeat 
of the Farmers 


fronted with most difficult problems. The 
-most difficult of all, perhaps, was that of 


administering the Temperance Act. The 
next most troublesome problem was that 
of dealing with the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, which had grown into a mild dic- 
tatorship, under the genius and guiding 
hand of its chief promoter, Sir Adam 
Beck. It had been begun by organizing 
the municipalities of the Niagara Penin- 
sula, extending around to Toronto, to 
guarantee funds for supplying electric 
power from Niagara. The system had 
extended :tself gradually under succeed- 
ing acts, until it controlled all the 
water powers for the Province of Ontario. 
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Its enormous industrial advantages were 
being felt in every town and village in 
Western Ontario; wider projects grew in 
the mind of its great organizer, and in 
1919, at the height of the war boom, Sir 
Adam Beck was seeking for the extension 
of electric railways everywhere to utilize 
the ever-increasing power from his instal- 
lauons. Mr. Drury had to meet this prob- 
lem, since it was beginning to affect seri- 
ously the financial credit of the Province. 
Many such electric railways had not 
proved successful, yet in Toronto, the 
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PREMIER’S Conruict WitH UNITED 
FARMERS 


Amid these events Mr. J. J. Morrison, 
the manager of the United Farmers of 
Ontario, had been carrying on many com- 
mercial and economic activities, as an in- 
direct part of the policy of the party. As 
its titular leader in 1919, he had: steadily 
asserted that it could not be a political 
party and affiliate itself with other political 
parties. He asserted that group govern- 
ment was a fundamental necessity; that 


éach local U. F. O. was essentially a gov- 
ernment, independent and complete in 
itself, and that the groups of each county 
were self-determining and had to supply 
their own representative in Parliament 


metropolis, it was planned to install still 
more electric lines to increase the city’s 
commercial greatness, without due consid- 
eration of the possible financial results 
that would result from the expenditure 
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of large capital. As a result, Mr. Drury 
wisely appointed what was known as the 
Hydro Commission to investigate all 


phases of the problem; but the efforts of 
the Premier to solve this problem only 
brought upon him large expenditures and 
the steady opposition of large interests. 


There was a field, however, in which 
the experience of this farmer Premier was 
immediately available. This included the 
situation in regard to the conservation of 
the Crown lands and the construction of 
good Provincial roads. The latter were 
being demanded on every side, and the 
rural mind now saw the farmers’ oppor- 
tunity to spend money for their immedi- 
ate benefit, and to have the general Pro- 
vincial revenues applied largely to pay 
for the improvements. Great road con- 
tracts were let, and the rural politicians 
were not long in recognizing their oppor- 
tunity. The outcome of the policy during 


the coming years was that though enor- . 


mous amounts of money were spent, rela- 
tively few roads were completed. In the 
field of education there had been a great 
lack of teachers. The previous Govern- 
ment had failed to meet the deficiency 
under the new conditions and an advanced 
educational policy, salaries were increased 
by 50 per cent., more teachers were en- 
rolled, and expenditures with a declining 
revenue were yearly incurred. As an out- 
come of this, the already high Provincial 
expenditures had increased from $22,000,- 
000 to $37,000,000 annually with but 
little to show for it 


without dictation from any central party 
or organization. Mr. Drury, on the other 
hand, had to govern 3,000,000 people, not 
more than 40 per cent. of whom were 
agriculturists. He had soon found it 
necessary to take cognizance of the inter- 
ests of many other persons and organi- 
zations besides the farmers and the U. F. 
O. In the House he had found steady 
support for most measures from the Lib- 
erals who were the historic opposition to 
the Tory Party. The Premier welcomed 
this support, and early in his career he 
announced his determination to govern for 
all the people, and to adopt what was 
called the “ broadening-out policy.” Mr. 
Morrison, who had become very successful 
in his organization, constantly opposed the 
broadening-out idea through fear of its 
affecting the strength of the U. F. O. as 
an economic organization. At the annual 
convention of the United Farmers’ Party 
in December, 1922, and later at the an- 
nual meeting of the Directors of the 
“Farmer’s Sun” a direct trial of strength 
took place, and Mr. Morrison and the ex- 
ecutive of the U. F. O. triumphed over the 
Premier and his policy, and Mr. Mor- 
rison’s theory that his party should re- 
main independent of political parties was 
confirmed. 


So far Mr. Drury had hesitated to take 
the plunge and openly assert that he was 
the head of a party in Parliament and 
was governing in the interests of all the 
people. He did not, consequently, obtain 
the active co-operation of any such group 
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as the Liberals; although it was generally 
understood that more or less formal pour- 
parlers had taken place between Mr. Drury 
and the Liberal leader. So events proceed- 
ed into the session of 1923, when suddenly 
a bomb was thrown into the House 
in a speech made by his own party 
* Whip,” who accused him of treason- 
able communications with the Liberals, 
and resigned his position in the party. Mr. 
Drury met the attack with a speech to his 
constituents, in which he asserted his inde- 
pendence and his intention to govern for 
the good of all parties, and to maintain 
his “ broadening-out policy.” Strong in- 
fluences seem to have been at work, how- 
ever, for he later met the leader of the 
U. F. O.. Mr. J. J. Morrison, in a private 
conference arranged by one of his own 
Ministers, following which he allowed the 
announcement to be made that should he 
be returned in the elections without a ma- 
jority over all parties he would consult 
the executive of the United Farmers be- 
fore deciding with what other group or 
groups in the House he would ally. him- 


self. 


At the elections in June of this year all 
the influence of the Federal Government, 
of the Conservative cities and of the pro- 
tected industrialists was thrown into the 
contest. They looked upon the assumption 
of power in 1919 by the Agrarians as an- 
“intolerable” accident, the results of which 
had to be met and overcome as speedily as 
possible. The wealthiest Province in the 
Dominion, the one most highly industri- 
alized and least agricultural, the one with 
enormous revenues and the most repre- 
sentative of, those they look upon as 
truly loyal:to imperial policies, must 
no longer be allowed to remain under a 
hybrid agricultural and Liberal dictator- 
ship. MoreJthan this, the “ anti-prohibi- 
tionist” influence was everywhere domi- 
nant. The Drury Government was accused 
of being alternately too severe in its prose- 
cutions, and too lax in administration of 
the Temperance act. The liberty of the 


Moderation League” advocates had to 


find expression, and it is stated that ample 
funds were found working to this end. 
Thus has the end of Agrarian Government 
in Ontario arrived, at least for the time be- 
ing, and perhaps for many years. 





WAR ON THE PEACEFUL TROQUOIS 


By Georce’ P. DECKER 


Mr. Decker 


a lawyer practicing at Rochester, N. Y., has for 


twenty years been counsel to the remnants of the Six Nations 


living in New York State. 


1921 he accompanied Chief 


Deskaheh as counsel on his visit to London to place the case 


of the Six Nations Indians before the 
mission 
of Nations. 


similar 
League 


is at present on a 


British Government. He 


with Deskabeh to the 


The fight of the Six Nations Indians for independence—Claim to Sovereignty 
based on pact with the British Crown—Case against Canadian Government 


FENHE visit of Deskaheh, Chief of the 
Six Nations Indians, to lay their 
side of the dispute with the Cana- 

dian Government before the League of 

Nations, raises important questions of 

tribal independence of Canadian laws, and 

also the justice of the military invasion of 
their Grand River lands to enforce Cana- 
dian sovereignty. 

The story of the Six Nations people liv- 
ing north of the Lakes is essentially the 
same as of those of the south. Since the 
year 1784 there have been these two 
groups. At Grand River, on the north, the 
ancient league between the Iroquois tribes 
has been maintained. At the time of the 
American Revolution all these people were 
l:ving upon their own homelands in the 
neighboring valleys of the Mohawk, the 
Seneca, the Genesee and Allegany. There 
they were self-governing in foreign rela- 
tions as well as in home affairs. They 
made and unmade alliances with the new- 
comers from France and England, and 
made war and peace, as suited their in- 
terests. No other people, red or white, 
had questioned their right; none had 
dared. 

In 1777 Sir Guy Carleton, commander 
cf the British land forces in Canada, to 
induce these people to side with his King, 
jromised verbally to recompense them for 
any losses they might sustain in the alli- 
ance. A majority accepted the offer and 
took up arms against the King’s disobe- 
dient children. In 1779 Chief Joseph Brant 
of the Mohawks, who had been driven 
from their homelands, asked Sir Frederick 
Haldimand, successor to Sir Guy, to put 


that promise of indemnity in writing. Sir 
I'rederick did so. The document reads 
that all losses shall be made good at the 
expense of the British. Within a few 
months Sullivan’s raid into the enemy 
country had driven the. other tribesmen 
from their homes and had driven all to 
cover of British forts along the Lakes; 
there the Peace of Paris found them. By 
the  British-American boundary — run 
through the Lakes by the peace treaty the 
cld homeland was considered as lost by 
ihe Six Nations, who then called upon 
King George III. to fulfill the promise 
which had been made in his name. Pro- 
curing 2 homesite on the Grand River, 
selected by Brant, Governor Haldimand 
subscribed in the King’s name and deliv- 
ered to Brant a document of Oct. 25, 
1784, inviting him and his followers to 
settle on those lands, describing them as 
a safe retreat, under protection of the 
King, for his faithful allies, and to be en- 
ioyed by them and their posterity forever 
in place of the lost homelands. The text 
cf this important document follows: 
Frederick Haldimand, Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of Quebec and Terri- 
tories depending thereon, &c., &c., &c., Gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief of His Majes- 
ty’s Forces in the said Province and the Ter- 
tories thereof, &c., &c., &e. 
Whereas His Majesty having been pleased 
to direct in consideration of the early attach- 


ment to his cause manifested by the Mohawk 
Indians, and of the loss of their settlement 
which they thereby sustained, that a conven- 
ient tract of land under His protection should: 
be chosen as a safe and comfortable retreat 
for them and others of the Six Nations who 
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have either lost their settlements within the 
territory of the American States, or wish to 
retire from them to the British; I have at 
the desire of many of these His Majesty’s 
faithful allies, purchased a tract of land 
from the Indians situated between the lakes 
Ontario, Huron and Erie, and I do hereby 
in His Majesty’s name, authorise and _ per- 
mit the said Mohawk Nation, and such other 
cf the Six Nations Indians as wish to settle 
in that quarter to take possession of and set- 
tle upon the banks of the river commonly 
calle Ouse or Grand River, running into 
Lake Erie, allotting them for that purpose 
six miles deep from each side of the River, 
beginning at Lake Erie and extending in 
that proportion to the head of the said River, 
which them and their posterity are to enjoy 
for ever. 

Given under my hand and seal at arms at 
the Castle of Saint Lewis at Quebec the 25th 
day of October 1784 and in the 25th year of 
His Majesty’s Reign. 

Frep. HALDIMAND. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 
R. MatHeEws. 


A portion of the people, led by the 


Senecas, lingered, and later made peace 
with Washington at Fort Stanwix, when 
they returned to their old homes and with 
no limitation imposed on their right of 
home rule. The Fort Stanwix Treaty is 
one of the few ratified in and by the 
Constitution of 1789. Those treaties of 
neighborhood friendship were then the 
only pledges for the security of the thir- 
teen original States. No United States 
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department nor all combined may nullify 
that Fort Stanwix Treaty, except as they 
shall usurp the right to nullify that Con- 
stitution. 


A Binpinc TREATY 


The majority of the Six Nations people 
moved upon the Grand River lands under 
the Haldimand treaty, and have ever 
since possessed them and have held and 
treasured the parchment document as the 
muniment of their right and title to that 
little country as against the outside world. 
That arrangement constituted a treaty be- 
cause it was a neighborhood compact con- 
cluded between separate peoples. These 
peoples made that treaty with the British 
Crown, not with one of its Colonies. They 
have refused to consider that the Crown 
by act of the Imperial Parliament creating 
the Dominion of Canada in 1867 stepped 
aside for the Dominion to take its place as 
the party responsible to the Grand River 
people for faithful performance of the 
Crown’s obligation to protect them against 
any violent hands. The late Imperial 
Government recently sought to take the 
contrary position. 

On the faith of that treaty these people 
have cleared and divided these lands 
among themselves as private property for 
agriculture. These plots have been im- 
proved during a century and a third of 
Six Nations industry. The old communal 
life and old dress have been laid aside. 
The old pursuits were long 
ago abandoned for individual- 











The territory occupied by the Six Nations Indians is the 


shaded portion north of Lake Erie 


istic industry. The tenure of 
these farms is as completely 
private as that of their Ca- 
nadian neighbors. That such 
transformation was _ possible 
without British sovereignty and 
without the British franchise is 
proved by the event. The five 
thousand souls, being all of a 
common race and common oc- 
cupation and living a rural 
life, have had little need for an 
elaborately organized home 
Government. The affairs of 
the separate tribes are in the 
hands of Tribal Chiefs selected 
by the women, as of old. These 
Chiefs, sitting in a Federal 
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council in the little capital building at 
Ohsweken, constitute the Government of 
the confederacy, acting in all matters of 
domestic concern and in foreign relations 
with the British. Ever since 1784 these 
people have preserved the old friendship 
for the British and attempted no outside 
relations with other peoples. If that 
friendship is now to be destroyed, it is 
for the. Canadian Indian Department to 
effect the destruction. This Grand River 
country is not demarked on maps of Can- 
ada, but the Grand River people did not 
make the atlases. 

The Dominion Parliament early pro- 
posed a plan inviting reorganization of 
native tribes living under British protec- 
torate. British “influence” was the fa- 
vorite term long in use by British writers 
who understood the true relationship. The 
proposed plan was outlined under a Do- 
minion statute called the Indian act. 
Many tribes took that step, abolishing life 
chieftainships and substituting councilors 
elected for stated terms. As these coun- 
cilors have wielded the old authority in 
many matters of home rule, the effect of 
the step on the status of the tribes is nat- 
urally a matter of dispute. It is doubtful 
if the tribes understood that the effect 
would be their subjugation in respect to 
domestic affairs to British sovereignty. In 
course of time the Dominion Government 
put forth the contention that the step had 
subjugated the tribes to the extent to be 
determined by the pleasure of the Domin- 
ion. The Grand River people refused to 
take action under that Dominion measure. 

The contact between these people and 
the Dominion through the years has been 
one of close co-operation, except where 
Indian Office policy revealed a purpose to 
work dissolution of Six Nations tribes. 
Where such policy was evident friction has 
always arisen. Dominion co-operation, ex- 
ercised through its permanently established 
Indian Office with the Grand River Coun- 
cil, has operated to prevent the develop- 
ment of more efficiency in the Grand River 
Government, and has discouraged attempts 
by these people in that direction. It has 
been the policy of the Government at Ot- 
tawa, as at Washington, since about the 
year 1870, to work ever to the end of ab- 
sorbing these tribesmen into the neighbor- 








ing body politic. In the case of both Gov- 
ernments, nevertheless, the Six Nations 
people have often been exempted from ag- 
gressive measures, either by express men- 
tion or by non-enforcement against them. 
3oth Governments have seemed to be 
afraid of their ground. 


A SELF-SuUPPORTING PEOPLE 


The Grand River people have been 
wholly self-supporting. They’ have es- 
caped thus far any need of self-taxation. 
At an early day they ceded to the Crown 
a considerable part of the Grand River 
land, the whole being more than they 
needed for agriculture. They have left a 
tract of 50,000 acres. The purchase 
moneys from sales, aggregating a round 
million dollars, have remained as a trust 
fund in the Crown’s hands. The income has 
sufficed to build and maintain. several 
schoolhouses, to open and keep up high- 
ways, and to defray the other expenses of 
the Six Nations Government. As farmers, 
these people are skillful and as successful 
as the average among their neighbors. 
Their lands are rich and_ splendidly 
located. A stranger traversing them would 
not discover from outward appearances 
where lie the boundaries between them and 
Canada. Several church buildings house 
the followers of as many Christian sects. 
There are Long Houses, also, where the 
followers of Handsome Lake, the Iroquois 
prophet, gather without priests to exhort 
each other. A considerable majority of 
these people have followed their ancestors 
in that persuasion. Those who do not 
hesitate to speak of the cults of others con- 
temptuously call this cult pagan. One of 
‘he stories now afloat, vicious because 
false and intended to prevent outside sym- 
pathy for these people in their present 
trouble, is that the council, of which Chief 
Deskaheh is the. head, intends to drive 
Christian preachers from the Grand River 
country. The council, although Iroquois to 
the core, has never interfered with Chris- 
tian sects in religious freedom. The 
parents there are eager for the education 
of their children, and are very dissatisfied 
with the curricula furnished by the Ottawa 
authorities. 

A smaller Six Nations group, following 
a brother of Captain Brant in 1784, lo- 
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DESKAHEH 


An autograph photograph of the chief of the Six Nations 
Indians, who are claiming their independence of the 


Canadian Government 


cated under similar circumstances at the 
Bay of Quinte. This group abolished 
‘heir chieftainships many years ago under 
the Indian act plan; they are now paying 
‘he penalty. The Canadian courts are now 
enforcing against them any Dominion laws 
desired by the Government, and hold them 
tu be British subjects. The white man’s 
zame law, especially offensive to Indians, 
was picked out for enforcement upon 
‘hem. The Bay of Quinte people have 
seemed thus far powerless to resist these 
aggressions. The Canadian judiciary 
seized the occasion in a Bay of Quinte 
case to declare that Six Nations children 
are born on British soil. The Grand 
River people deny that Canadian Judges 
can include them on that score, or in the 
interpretation of Six Nations treaties. 


The irritating pecuniary dis- 
pute of long standing between 
these people and the British 
still remains open. British 
officials, conveniently assum- 
ing an unlimited right of guar- 
dianship, and therefore dis- 
pensing with approval of the 
Grand River people, took from 
the trust fund of the latter in 
1835 the sum of $150.000 and 
invested it in a canal enterprise 
undertaken under Canadian 
patronage. Every dollar of it 
was lost, and the loss has never 
been made good. Many other 
disbursements from that trust 
fund have never been ac- 
counted for, and no date is yet 
set for an accounting. In 
seeking an accounting from the 
Imperial Government the chiefs 
are referred to the Dominion 
Government, and the latter re- 
fers them back to London. 

As yet no international trib- 
unal, which means a tribunal 
of unprejudiced and disinter- 
ested composition, has ever had 
before it this question of tribal 
status on either side of the 
Lakes, as between an Indian 
tribe and one of these sover- 
eignty-claiming neighbors. In- 
ternational justice in this field 
still awaits competent judicial 
administration. Neither of these Six 
Nations groups is seeking a different pro- 
tectorate than that established by existing 
treaties with their chosen neighbor.. They 
seek only to continue their right of home 
rule and to bring to an end the long dis- 
pute over it, which, hanging like a cloud 
over their future, has necessarily been par- 
alyzing to their progress. Recent reports 
current about the Lakes that the Grand 
River people contemplate joining their 
brethren on the south, under United States 
protection, are untrue. 

In many directions, down to date, and 
in many others until recent years, this 
right of self-government in home affairs 
has not been disputed by the neighboring 
Governments, and has been exercised by 
these peoples. The United States courts 
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have concurred in declaring that the small 
numbers of a Six Nations band on its old 
homeland do not impair the right of un- 
disturbed tribal occupancy. They consent, 
on Government request, to act in making 
good the protection due by the Fort Stan- 
wix Treaty. In such a suit, brought by the 
Federal Government, those courts ordered 
a band of Oneidas reinstated in the tribal 
homeland from which they had_ been 
driven by New York State courts under 
the pretense of white man’s sovereignty. 
Neither Canada nor the United States has 
ever taxed these people. The considerable 
distances now separating the six tribes on 
the south of the Lakes has weakened their 
power for resistance as compared with: the 
Grand River people, where the tribes live 
together and keep alive the old league 
compact. 

There are traitors and malcontents 
among these people, as with those of other 
colors. Often one of that description, and 
usually on advice of an Indian Office 
agent, will lodge complaint against a 
brother before a neighboring Magistrate, 
and charge some violation of Canadian or 
United States law. The Magistrate will- 
ingly issues process commanding appear- 
ance before a court foreign to the accused. 
These mandates are usually ignored by the 
persons summoned. Enforcement has been 
withheld in Canada as to Grand River 
people since the home rule dispute became 
recently acute. Dominion officials prop- 
erly dealing with the Dominion’s politi- 
cal relationships, took up. that dispute in 
conference with the Six Nations officials, 
and many such conferences have been held 
during ‘the last three years. 


To avoid surrender of home rule, or to 
avoid resort to force to meet force, the 
Grand River Council stood ready to ac- 
cept an offer of the Canadian Government 
to refer that dispute to arbitration. While 
negotiation over details of such an agree- 
ment was in progress the Dominion Gov- 
ernment raided the Grand River country 
with mounted police and a company of 
rifles under arms and bearing numerous 
old processes taken from their pigeon- 
holes. Thus, refusing to await action of a 
competent tribunal as to British sover- 
eignty, but under pretense of it, and, if the 
Grand River people are right, in contempt 


of international law and in breach of a 
Crown treaty, a number of unarmed Six 
Nations men found in their homes and at 
their peaceful employments were seized 
and carried away. These men were then 
lodged in Canadian jails to await trial be- 
fore courts and juries having no Six Na- 
tions representation. 

The Government raid was clearly vin. 
dictive: the home of the head official a! 
Grand River, the house of Chief Deskaheh. 
was entered and rummaged. The Indian 
Office explains that it was searching for 
liquor, but Chief Deskabeh never tasted 
strong drink in his life. It is in place 
here to note that the first prohibition meas- 
ure to be promulgated in the region of 
the Great Lakes, if not in North America, 
was the Dutch decree issued on petition 
of the Mohawks that all taverns at Fort 
Orange be closed while those people were 
in town. On the chief’s London trip he 
traveled on a Six Nations passport, which 
was duly honored at the ports of the high 
seas. 

The Canadian raid was a hostile inva- 
sion of the Grand River country and an 
act of war. It constitutes a perfect czse 
for consideration of the League of Na- 
tions under the terms of the covenant to 
which both Great Britain and Canada are 
parties. Since the raid the Government 
has quartered a troop of mounted police 
among these people. On the ground of 
the extremity of their situation the Grand 
River Council has made application 
to the Netherlands Government to present 
it to the League of Nations. 

The true relation existing between these 
Six Nations tribes and their neighboring 
States of European colonists is fixed by 
treaties. Later Governments of these 
colonizers, regretting no doubt that their 
ancestors had so bound.them, have sought 
to rewrite those treaties, but without con- 
sent of the other parties, and to rewrite 
them so as to change the obligation to 
protect against encroachments into a right 
of general guardianship under which they 
may coerce these tribes in their homes. 
This end is sought to be accomplished 
through Indian Departments exercising 
over-lordship. Every attempt of such ag- 
gression has been met with a challenge of 
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some sort. When in 1822 Tommy Jemmy 
was captured at Cattaraugus, and then 
tried and sentenced to be hanged by the 
New York judiciary, the Governor, with 
the acquiescence of the New York Legisla- 
ture, ordered him released on the formal 
demand of Red Jacket. President Jack- 
son did not hide behind the judiciary 
to conceal the nature of his purpose in 
coercing Indian tribes to move on and in 
seizing their lands. He boldly ordered 
his army to do the work. 


In 1871 the United States Congress en- 
tered on the policy of ultimate destruction 
of all Indian tribes, but with a gloved 
hand. Since then the Federal courts have 
been a subservient department lending 
their Marshals for raiding Indian country 
to kidnap a marked man and carry him off 
to be hanged on the authority of an alien 
Congress by an alien Judge and jury for 
some act done, if at all, on soil foreign to 
such jurisdiction. “To sanctify before the 
world the part they have taken in such 
cases the courts have declared that the 
legislative body, in willing that a tribes- 
man be hanged or his tobacco be taxed, or 
his land be taken for a railroad right of 
way, has acted for the good of that Indian. 
The United States Supreme Court in the 
Cherokee Tobacco case in 1870 went even 
further, if that be possible, and declared 
that the United States Congress was not 
holden to respect a treaty made by the 





United States Government with an Indian 
tribe. 

The Six Nations people are of right in- 
dependent politically to a degree easily 
definable by reference to their treaties. 
They are of right wholly independent as to 
their internal affairs and domestic politics. 
In foreign relations only are they de- 
pendent, and that is in consequence only of 
their acceptance of the British Crown on 
the north, and of the United States on the 
south of the Lakes as protectors. These 
protective treaties mean a protection as 
against aggression offered by other peo- 
ples and imply an obligation to protect as 
against the protectors’ own subjects and 
willful officials. 

The Government at Ottawa, like the 
Government at Washington, thinks the 
time is here to deny the Six Nation people 
the right to live by themselves. In both 
cases, the process is to be progressive only, 
and is to require retention in office at 
Ottawa and at Washington, for the present 
generation at least, of the personnel enjoy- 
ing the salaries attached to their paternal- 
istic activities. The right of the red folk 
to survive as such rests on the same foun- 
dation as rests the right of any other peo- 
ple. The essential distinction between 
them and their neighbors is that they have 
today no army or navy. With a mailed 
fist shaken in their face they can do no 
less than appeal for international justice 
by peaceful means. 

































WHAT TYRANNY HAS WROUGHT 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By Icnacio CALDERON 


of Bolivia to the United States from March, 
19804, to July, 1920 


Minister Plenipotentiary 


Sefior Calderon, after a long diplomatic career as representative 
of Bolivia in Washington, resigned his post in July, 1920, on re- 
ceiving news of the revolution which brought President Saavedra 
into power. In the following article he gives his impressions of 
that ruler, and of the changes produced in his country by Saave- 
dra’s despotic régime, as witnessed by him during a recent visit 
to his native land. Various publications by Sefior Calderon in the 
Spanish language press of the United States, frankly stating the 
ground of his opposition to President Saavedra and other Latin- 
American rulers of similar type, have aroused, because of tne 
writer’s prominence, considerable discussion in the diplomatic and 
political world 


HE wide attention awakened in the 
United States and Latin America by 
revelations contained in* previous 

numbers of CuRRENT History, exposing 
the misdeeds of the three despots of South 
America (Gomez of Venezuela, Leguia of 
Peru and Saavedra of Bolivia), is an en- 
couraging sign of the growing interest in 
Pan-American solidarity and emphasises 
the importance of co-operation to estab- 
lish real democratic government on this 
continent. 


Men like Gomez, Leguia and Saavedra 
are a blot on the names of the countries 
over which they tyrannize. By trampling 
down freedom and right, they endanger the 
cause of democracy and hinder progress. 
While modern inventions are binding to- 
gether the life and happiness of mankind, 
the tendency of despotism is to create 
isolation and distrust. There cannot be true 
Pan-American unity unless nations belong- 
ing to it enjoy the blessing of free gov- 
ernment. Dictatorships are the result of 
unhealthy social conditions, and of the 
growth of selfish interests, antagonistic to 
national aspirations based on right and 
justice. 

Mr. C. Grand Pierre, who believes that 
despotism is a necessity in South America, 
defending Gomez in an article published 
in the May issue of Current History, 
quotes Gomez as having said to him: 
“My business is governing, and because 
only one Government is possible I cannot 
tolerate any meddling with my own 
affairs. Any one minding his own busi- 


ness is freer in Venezuela than anywnere 
else on the continent, but any one ‘ butting 
in,’ as you say in the United States, must 
suffer the consequences.” . 

Not even the medieval Czars or the 
Kaiser ever boasted of divine rights in 
more emphatic and threatening terms. 
After such an authoritative program of 
conducting the affairs of his nation, it is 
unnecessary to remember or enumerate 
Gomez’s many ways of making Venezuela’s 
patriots suffer the consequences. He 
stands convicted by his own words. 


THE BOoLivIAN REVOLUTION 


That Leguia is a worthy companion of 
Gomez is shown by his wholesale depor- 
tations of prominent Peruvians, his un- 
holy alliance with the: Bolivian Supremo, 
and the general trend of his Adminis- 
tration. 

In July, 1920, a revolution took place 
in Bolivia that interrupted more than 
twenty years of peace under legal and 
progressive Presidents. The country saw 
with indifference the fall of the then 
President,. because of his absolute neglect 
of his duties and his dissolute behavior. 
The revolutionists, on their side, offered 
the most attractive program of govern- 
ment. Saavedra was one of the leaders, 
and although he was the least popular of 
them all he tricked his associates, and 
with the help of some contemptible poli- 
ticians contrived to organize a bogus Con- 
gress, which in turn elected him President. 
When the news of the revolution in Bolivia 





























reached Washington, where I had .been 
serving as Minister, I immediately cabled 
my resignation as a protest. 


EFFECTS OF TYRANNY IN BOLIVIA 


Toward the end of last year I decided 
to return to Bolivia after many years of 
absence. I soon discovered that the coun- 
try had suffered a painful setback. 


Surrounded by groups of unscrupulous 
men, Saavedra had organized a perfect spy 
system, and bands of ruffians received reg- 
ular payment to terrorize respectable and 
peaceful citizens, while school teachers and 
other public servants went unpaid. The 
municipality of La Paz was suppressed 
and the communal interests had been en- 
trusted to an army officer. Popular elec- 
tions, in which the people were not repre- 
senied, became a travesty; the great ma- 
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jority of the citizens abstained, as they still 
abstain, from voting, well knowing that 
fraud and violence controlled the elections. 
The judiciary was no longer an indepen- 
dent branch of the Government; Judges 
were, and are, appointed for their willing- 
ness to follow the Supremo’s dictates. An 
honest citizen acting as Prefect in Cocha- 
bamba resigned when he was told that he 
must always, right or wrong, side with the 
friends of the Dictator. 


In a public farewell to my countrymen 
I frankly gave my reasons for leaving. I 
declared that I was returning to the United 
States, where freedom is a reality and not 
an empty word, and expressed the hope 
that freedom and right would soon be re- 
established in my native land. 

When a country like Bolivia, after long 
years of peaceful progress, finds itself in 
its present disgraceful position, it is worth 
while to seek the reason. It is not enough 
to condemn contemptuously South Ameri- 
can revolutions and dictators. Interested, 
as we ought to be, in the progress of true 
democratic Governments on this continent, 
let us, in the spirit of true Pan-American 
solidarity, Strive to see how these evils 
may be remedied. 

If democracy is the Government “ of 
the people, for the people and by the 
people,” there is only one way to make it 
a reality in South America; and that is by 
having an educated and free citizenry ca- 
pable of deciding intelligently questions of 
general and public interest. If the majority 
of the people are ignorant and illiterate 
they become victims of unscrupulous des- 
pots. 


FATE OF THE INDIAN POPULATIONS 


One obvious fact that explains the un- 
steady march of some of the republics is 
the preponderance of the native popula- 
tion known as Indians. They were the 
original possessors of the land, and the re- 
markable monuments their forebears left 
are a material proof of their civilization. 
Under the blighting vassalage of Spanish 
domination the former owners of the coun- 
try became chattels. During the wars for 
independence the Indians gave valuable 
assistance, expecting that the revolutionary 
leaders would improve their position; but 
unfortunately the halfbreeds who played 
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such an important part in the revolution 
treated the Indians more unmercifully 
than their Spanish masters. Their condi- 
tion remained unchanged. 


The Monroe Doctrine is a doctrine of ex- 
clusion from America of all interference 
by Europe in the political affairs of this 
continent. Pan-Americanism means the 
drawing together of our nations in a com- 
mon purpose of developing peace and 
progress under democratic ideals. No 
proper collaboration can be expected 
where personal and arbitrary rulers inter- 
fere with the public interests. Pan-Ameri- 
canism expresses the highest conception :of 
right and justice between nations and indi- 
viduals. To cultivate those feelings and to 
condemn any attempt to substitute might 
for right is a primary duty of all good re- 
publicans. 


Inasmuch as a majority of ignorant men 
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form the population of many Latin- 
American republics, the duty of bringing 
them up to know their rights and duties as 
citizens of a republic is as important and 
imperative as the sending of supplies to 
starving populations. 

During the recent world-wide struggle 
for freedom, the United States came to 
the forefront of all nations as a power 
possessed of boundless resources and 
strength. But what gave this country a 
commanding place in the world was the 
noble and generous spirit of its people. 
The men who crossed the oceaa to fight 
carried with them the high ideals of 
crusaders for right and freedom. The re- 
motest and smallest nations felt the thrill 
of liberty as they read the proclamations 
of President Wilson, declaring that the 
United States was not fighting for any 
particular interest but for freedom and 
democracy, and were inspired 
by new hope in their own 
destinies. 

When I think of the millions 
of downtrodden men in Latin 
America capable of becoming 
valiable and worthy citizens of 
a republic, left to the miser- 
able, pitiful fate that is theirs, 
I am astonished there has not 
been created some Pan-Ameri- 
can association for general 
education, an _ organization 
which would establish as many 
schools as possible to start the 
work of redemption of the In- 
dian inhabitants of the Spanish 
republics. Missionary societies 
spend millions of dollers send- 
ing to Asia, Africa, and even 
to South America, proselytiz- 
ing missionaries. I venture to 
doubt that the results obtained 
repay the great expense in- 
curred. Such a Pan-American 
educational organization as | 
suggest, if it strictly avoids 
proselytizing, which only cre- 
ates disturbance and opposi- 
tion, could accomplish much. 
The schools to be established 
should be entirely educational, 
for manual training and agri- 
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If this project were adopted 
and put into execution, the 
transcendent importance of the 
move would be _ apparent. 
There are several million na- 
tive people in Mexico and in 
the Central and South Ameri- 
can republics. They constitute 
the working force of the re- 
spective countries. They culti- 
vate the lana, exploit the 
mines, construct roads and are 
employed in all kinds of 


- manual labor. Notwithstand- 


ing centuries of submission, 
the Indians remain a sturdy 
and intelligent race, without 
which the countries that have 
them could not subsist. No 
greater duty devolves on the 
democracies of America than 
to make intelligent and edu- 
cated citizens of the now abject. 
and oppressed Indians. Every 
sentiment of humanity, every 
principle of justice and duty 
call for the redeeming of those’ 
millions of abused members of 
the so-called Latin-American 
republics, where no equality 
in fact exists, and where want 


culture. A comprehensive prograia should of education leaves these victims at -the 
be studied out and agreed upon with rep- mercy of their oppressors. The time has 
resentative men of the other republics. surely come for something to be done. 
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HE misgovernment of Juan Vicente 
Gomez, the truculent dictator of 
Venezuela, has made his name 

anathema today, both in his native land 
and abroad, wherever lovers of liberty and 
justice meet to discuss conditions in Latin- 
American countries. An impressive array 
of damning facts has been published by 
eminent Venezuelans of the professional 
and university classes. It is now time that 
the voice of the plain Venezuelan citizen 


should be heard. The author of this 


article is one of the citizens and toilers 
who have suffered, and are suffering to- 
‘day, either in prison or in exile, the con- 
sequences of tyranny and oppression in 


the land of their birth. 

Under the sordid despotism of Gomez 
the industries of Venezuela have been 
paralyzed, and many, like myself, have 
found the doors of their native land shut 
against them because of the lack of indus- 
trial opportunity. Farmers and agricul- 
turists have been reduced to the condition 
of serfs. All political posts are occupied 
by the relatives or partisans of Gomez, 
and under his régime there is no popular 
representation. The liberty of the press 
and of all free speech and assembly has 
been destroyed. Any adverse criticism— 
even a passing remark—has meant for 
thousands of my helpless countrymen in- 
carceration in a medieval prison with a 
fifty-pound iron shackle fastened to their 
ankles, mental and physical torture and 
untimely death. 

Many of the details of this tragic story 
have been published in previous issues of 
this magazine. I shall, therefore, quote 
only a few details from my own personal 
experience. I shall cite one case—that of 
my own brother—and a few other in- 
stances of victims who have escaped from 
the cruel clutches of the oppressor, and 
who are now residents of the City of New 


York. 


My brother Americo, a_ law-abiding, 
educated young man, who had been a 
medical student at New York University, 
in Venezuela incurred the enmity of one 
of Dictator Gémez’s numerous spies and 
agents, and, upon the denunciation of one 
of the latter, was jailed at La Rotunda 
Prison, where he died, apparently of tuber- 
culosis, but in truth as the result of the 
many inquisitorial tortures and privations 
through which he passed during the eight 
years of his incarceration there. It is im- 
portant to state that there is always on 
hand, to certify that a dead prisoner met 
his fate through natural causes, a licensed 
physician by the name of Rafael Requena, 
who lends his medical knowledge to the 
Venezuelan Nero to cover crimes with the 
cloak of legality. No amount of persua- 
sion and influential pleading for the re- 
lease of my unfortunate brother sufficed 
to soften the heart of this pitiless despot, 
even when Americo’s death was a matter of 
only a few hours. He went the way of the 
legion of Venezuelan patriots, known and 
unknown, who today are clamoring in the 
Great Beyond for the end of a condition 
which has been aptly described as “ the 
shame of America”! 

Other cases with which I am familiar 
include the following: That of Senor M. 
Flores Cabrera, an accomplished Vene- 
zuelan journalist, editor of the newspaper 
Sancho Panza, published at Caracas, who 
was an unwilling and tortured guest at 
three prisons, those of La Rotunda, Puerto 
Cabello Castle and San Carlos Castle, and 
who is now residing in New York City; 
that of Dr. Carlos Leén, a prominent and 
popular professor at the University of 
Caracas, who since regaining freedom, a 
shattered man, has been wandering 
throughout the breadth and length of the 
American Continent asking to be heard in 
the name of his distracted land, and those 
of Julio Hernandez and Luis Arangueren 











Moreno, who told me themselves at the 
time of their confinement at San Carlos 
Castle, and before their violent death, that 
from the point of vantage of the bars of 
their filthy dungeon they saw the passing 
of thirty-five corpses and fourteen insane 
prisoners bound to an unknown location— 
the toll of a merciless institution beyond 
the pale of civilization in this enlightened 
Christian era. Other victims of the 
tyranny of Gomez have been referred to in 
articles already published. 

One of the worst features of Gomez's 
dictatorship in Venezuela is his love of 
nepotism, which has carried him to a 
point where it may be fairly said that he 
has divided among the members of his own 
family all public offices worth holding for 
their emoluments and salaries. A partial 
list of his relatives feeding themselves in 
the official crib by the grace of his Ma- 
jesty Don Juan Vicente I. is as follows: 

Juan Cris6tomo Gomez (Go6mez’s_ brother), 
First Vice President and Governor of the F>d- 
eral district, who, according to the latest intelli- 
gence, was stabbed to death for an unknown 
cause; 

José Vicente Gomez (Gémez’s son), Second 
Vice President and Inspector General of the 
Army; 

Eustoquio Gémez (Gdémez’s 
dent* of the State of Tachira; 

Santos M. Gomez (G6mez’s cousin), President 
of the State of Zulia; 

Aparicio Gémez (Gémez’s cousin), Chief of 
Frontier in the border of Colombia; 

Evaristo Gomez (Gomez’s cousin), Command- 
ant of the Army in the State of Tachira; 

F. A. Martinez Mendez (Go6mez’s_ brother-in- 
law), President of the State of Aragua; 

Carlos Delfino (Gé6mez’s son-in-law), 
President of the State of Carabobo; 

Ignacio Andrade Jr. (G6mez’s son-in-law), 
Vice-President of the State of Aragua; 

Antonio J. Cardenas (Gémez’s brother-in-law), 
President of the State of Neuva Esparta; 

Francisco Colmenares Pacheco (Gé6mez’s 
brother-in-law), Vice President of the State of 
Bolivar. 

To this long list of relatives of the dic- 
tator holding the best offices in the coun- 
try we may add others who have been 
placed in various departments of his Gov- 
ernment; also Ministers abroad, all de- 
vouring the ever-increasing taxes like so 
many birds of prey fattening upon the 
carcase of a dead animal. No more 
abhorrent example of nepotism was ever 


cousin), Presi- 


Vice 





*The Governor of a_State is called ‘‘ Presi- 
dente ” in the Venezuelan Confederation, 
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offered by the feudal masters of the Mid- 
dle Ages—and that in the midst of the 
American Continent, of which Castelar, the 


“greatest of Spanish orators, used to say 


that it was “the cradle of the republican 
idea.” 

A specious argument is brought forth 
to justify the long chapter of greediness 
and cruelty in Venezuela under the reign 
of Gomez in the May issue of CURRENT 
History by Mr. C. Grand Pierre, a news- 
paper man of New Orleans, namely, that 
the people of some of the countries of 
Latin America are not as yet ready for the 
enjoyment of the blessings of republican 
institutions, and also that they need a 
strong hand to hold them in check while 
their material progress is developed to the 
level of the most advanced nations of the 
earth. Mr. Grand Pierre contends further 
in his work that the United States would 
have done the very same thing in Gémez’s 
position, as evidenced by its behavior in. 
Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti and 
elsewhere on the Western Hemisphere 
where, he alleges, Military Governments 
were set up by the American invading 
forces, and the rights of American citizens 
restricted or wholly denied to the inhabi- 
tants, with utter disregard of adverse pub- 
lic opinion here and abroad. 

As foreign citizens of the United States, 
we South Americans cannot discuss this 
analogy, but it seems to us that despoil- 
ment and cruelty are never justified even 
in dealing with savages loath to follow 
modern methods in lieu of their primitive 
customs, and much less in the case of 
Venezuela, which is a nation of great 
needs and great men. For a country like 
Venezuela to have in its roll of honor 
such names as Bolivar, Miranda, Sucre 
and Paez as warriors, statesmen and lib- 
erators, and Bello, Calcaio, Michelena and 
Carreno in the fields of science and art 
is something to be proud of, even if the 
tyrant Gomez is outraging and shaming the 
nation today before the eyes of the world. 

The despotism of Gomez is undermining 
Venezuela’s national fabric to a_ point 
where his rule is clearly seen to be op- 
posed to the best interests of all Pan- 
America. His barbarous actions and un- 
constitutional practices are assuming the 
proportions of a continental scandal. 



























































































































































































































































































































































REACTION TRIUMPHANT IN 
CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Emit Lencyei 


The author of the following article is a native Hungarian. 
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formerly the Editor of the Hungarian Rundschau, and is now the 
American correspondent of Die Boerse and Die Stunde of Vienna 


Hungary militaristic, anti-Semitic, and hostile to neighboring States— 
Bavarian Monarchism split by opposing aims of Ludendorff and Prince 
Rupprecht—Militarists’ triumph in Bulgaria caused by Stambulisky’s 
megalomania — Monarchist murder plots in democratic Austria 


the Central European powers was 

followed by a series of revolutions 
in the defeated countries. Public opinion, 
long oppressed by the military dictator- 
ship of: the wartime Governments, swept 
democracy into power. Conditions were 
so ripe for. improvement in: those coun- 
tries that no questions were asked, and 
no leaders.were expected to settle the 
method of procedure or to define the future 
possibilities of the problem. No words 
apply better to those times than the ex- 
clamation of the Romans: “ When gods are 
speaking, how should the frail human be- 
ing dare to raise his voice?” 

The driving force of events was so dy- 
namic that even those whose very existence 
was menaced by the new order were over- 
awed and fascinated by the stupendous 


T HE war that ended so disastrously for 


spectacle, and made incapable of offering 


the least resistance in their own defense. 
To the friends of democracy it seemed as 
if the golden era of the millennium had 
arrived in Central Europe, while the sym- 
pathizers of the old régime felt as if the 
last judgment had come. Popular enthu- 
siasm over the change was so overwhelming 
that there was not the least chance for the 
exponents of the old order to recover even 
a part of their former power unless some- 
thing happened in their favor. This coun- 
terbalancing event was not slow in coming 
to the rescue of those whose interest it was 
that democracy should be short lived. 
When the Soviet Republic was _pro- 
claimed in Budapest on the night of March 
21, 1919, reaction became victorious, at 
least in prospect, in a great part of the 
territory formerly belonging to the Central 


European powers. While the world was 
full of anxiety and uncertainty about the 
future, the reactionary forces, dodging 
persecution in the shadowy background of 
the political stage, knew well that “ Soviet- 
ism” in Central Europe would usher in 
the era of their political resurrection. On 
April 5, 1919, thirteen days after the proc- 
lamation of the Hungarian Soviet Repub- 
lic, the Munich wireless station surprised 
the world with the news that Bavaria had 
joined the company of the Russian and 
Hungarian extremists. The high-sounding 
“Proclamation of Independence” of the 
Bavarian Communists, however, became 
the target of universal derision when on 
May 2, 1919, the Prussian troops entered 
Bavaria and, almost without any opposi- 
tion, put an end to the Bavarian commun- 


. ‘istic régime. Nor was the life of the Hun- 


garian Soviet much longer; it collapsed on 
Aug. 1, 1919. 

Reaction now had its justification. It 
was easy to make people believe that 
Soviet rule is the natural sequence of 
democracy. The succession of the two 
systems in Hungary and Bavaria was evi- 
dence against those who tried to point out 
to the great masses, unaccustomed to de- 
mocracy, that the two idealogies were not 
only entirely different from one another, 
but even antagonistic, and that their suc- 
cession was merely an unfortunate coin- 
cidence. All their efforts were of no avail. 
With the help of extreme radicalism as 
pacemaker, reaction won an easy victory 
over progress and democracy. The cir- 
cumstance that for a time extreme radical- 
ism held sway over those two countries, 
which are considered today as the most 
















reactionary, is of great importance when 
scrutinizing the causes of reaction in Cen- 
tral Europe. 


REACTION BACKED BY ARMED FORCE 


The new system of government which 
had succeeded the Communist rule was 
provident enough to create a strong armed 
force for its own protection. It was quick 
to perceive what its democratic predeces- 
sor of the pre-Soviet time had failed to 
notice that, under the tubulent conditions 
prevailing in Central Europe, nothing is 
so important for the maintenance of a 
newly established Government as an ef- 
ficient armed force ready to suppress in- 
ternal disorders. Georg Escherich, a 
Bavarian forestry Superintendent and ex- 
army officer, was the organizer of the first 
rcactionary army. Most of the reactionary 
irregular forces which later sprang up in 
the neighboring countries were patterned 
on the “ Einwohnerwehr ” (Home Guards) 
of Herr Escherich. 

A glance at the composition of the 
‘ Kinwohnerwehr ” and of the similar or- 
ganizations reveals an important character- 
istic of the Central European reactionary 
movements, namely, the predominant part 
played in them by the ex-army officers 
of the former Central European powers. 
This remarkable uniformity is the logical 
consequence of the changed status of the 
cfficers. It was the officers who, as a 
profession, suffered most in the Central 
European countries from the termination 
of the-war. While the hostilities were go- 
ing on they were considered the most im- 
portant part of a powerful military ma- 
chine. The peace treaties deprived them 
of their privileged position and took from 
them their livelihood. The democratic 
Governments that had been in power at 
the time of the conclusion of the armistice 
looked at them askance, because they saw 
in them the chief exponents of the old 
régime. The ex-army officers reaeted to 
this unfriendly attitude with an ever-in- 
creasing hatred of everything the new or- 
der had brought about, and with an in- 
tensive preparation for the day that would 
bring them their opportunity and their 
revenge. When this oppoctunity came in 
Bavaria and Hungary they were already 
an organized, and, one may add, the only 
organized, force in those countries. 
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P.& A. 
GEORG ESCHERICH 
The Bavarian leader who created the 
Home Guards, a military organization 
popularly known as the ‘‘ Orgesch,” 
with a membership of 300,000 













Nowhere is reaction so much at home in 
Central Europe as in Hungary. Hungary 
and Bavaria are often mentioned together 
as the chief representatives of European 
reaction, but Bavaria is only one part of 
a great political entity, and consequently 
not independent. The reactionary satura- 
tion of Bavaria, therefore, is conditioned 
upon the extent of her independence of 
the other parts of the German Republic. 
This explains why Munich is so desirous 
of geting rid of the guardianship of 
Berlin. : 

Different is the case with the land of 
the Magyars. After seven hundred years 
of political dependence Hungary in 1918 
became her own mistress. From that year 
on there has been no external influence to 
deviate her from whatever political path 
she might have chosen to tread. The tem- 
peramental peculiarities of the Hunga- 
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rians, who are extremists, explain the in- 
stantaneous transformation of Hungary 
from an ultra-radical Soviet republic to 
an ultra-reactionary autocracy. For the 
student of political science Hungary fur- 
nishes an example of what may be termed 
the “ideal” reactionary State. The po- 
litical system of present-day Hungary is 
essentially’ militaristic, in the prewar, 
Prussian sense of the word. The régime 
of Admiral Horthy, Governor-Regent of 
Hungary, can hardly be called anything 
but military dictatorship, ornamented with 
certain parliamentary and constitutional 
formalities. 

Nowhere in Central Europe is the mili- 
tary party so strong, alike in numbers and 
in influence, as in Hungary. The Peace 
Treaty of Trianon permits Hungary to 
keep a voluntary army of 35,000 soldiers, 
of whom 5 per cent. may be officers. 

This provision of the peace treaty, how- 
ever, does not prevent the employment of 
former army officers in the so-called 
“ detachments” (unofficial military or- 
ganizations), the members of which are 
on the payroll of the civilian government 
officials. According to the report of 
Colonel Wedgwood, head of a commission 
of the British Labor Party, instructed to 
investigate conditions in Hungary, the 
number of officers of the various detach- 
ments who draw Government pay greatly 
exceeds the figure allowed for: the whole 
Hungarian national army. Even today 
Hungary is the most popular country for 
those ex-officers of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Army who cannot live in the 
uncongenial environment of the less reac- 
tionary neighbor States. 

It is not only the army officers. how- 
ever, who seek contact with the Hungarian 
reactionary régime. A great number of 
Austrian diplomatists formerly in the ser- 
vice of the Austro-Hungarian Imperial 
Government and many Austrian aristocrats 
prefer living in Hungary to staying in their 
native country. Although the throne of 
Hungary is vacant at present, officially 
she is still a kingdom. The diplomats 
and aristocrats of the ancien régime find 
it a real joy to live in a country where 
opportunity is given them to continue the 
petty intrigues of the Vienna Court, to put 


up candidates for the throne, to depose 
them and to indulge in all those diplomat- 
ic practices that made the Vienna Vor- 
eign Office in the Ballplatz notorious all 
over the world. 


Despite the brilliant array of ex-army 
officers, diplomats and aristocrats of the 
former monarchy, Hungarian reaction is 
extremely rough-handed and bloody. So 
conservative an authority as Eugene S. 
Bagger estimates in his “ Eminent Euro- 
peans ” the number of the victims of Hun- 
garian reaction at about 7,000 dead. 


Macyar REACTIONARY Groups ACTIVE 


In external affairs Hungarian reaction 
is irredentist. Reactionary organizations 
are keeping the national hatred aflame 
against the “ invaders” who have dismem- 
bered the territory of historical Hungary. 
At the same time they are propagating the 
idea that the provisions of the peace treaty 
are binding only as long as the coercion 
of superior force exists. As soon as this 
ferce weakens or the resisting force of 
Hungary can be increased to an extent 
that will permit her to assume an ageres- 
sive attitude toward her neighbors, the 
Hungarian organizations will attempt the 
recovery ofthe detached territories which 
they consider as still belonging to Hun- 
gary. 

In internal relations, the spirit of dem- 
ocracy and everything this word implies: 
freedom of speech, of press and of assem- 
bly, is banned from Hungary. - Anti-Sem- 
itism is pathologically virulent. The fore- 
most reactionary organization is that of 
the “ Awakening’ Hungarians,” who claim 
a membership of one million. As this is 
a secret organization, it is almost impos- 
sible to ascertain how far the number given 
is from the actual figure. Very recently 
a new reactionary organization sprang up 
which bases its activities on the methods 
of the old anarchistic school. The mem- 
bers are well supplied with bombs, of 
which they make frequent use. They are 
responsible for the murder of nine oppo- 
sition politicians, killed by the explosion 
of a bomb in the Democratic Club of the 
Seventh District of Budapest. They are 
also responsible for the attempts on the 
life of some of the foremost members of 
the parliamentary opposition, and of the 
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editor 


paper, Az Est. 
“ BavaRIA HoTBED OF MONARCHISM ” 


In Bavaria, second in importance 4s a 
storm centre of reaction, the chief concern 
of the reactionaries is focused upon the re- 
establishment of the monarchy. In seeking 
to attain this end, they come into conflict 
with public opinion in the other parts of 
Germany which are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the republic. Although the 
Bavarian reactionary organizations are 
notorious all over the world, it is not gen- 
erally known that they have an inherent 
defect which threatens to disrupt the whole 
system they support, viz., the discord be- 
tween the various reactionary factions. 
While Crown Prince Rupprecht and _ his 
party claim Bavaria for the former Bava- 
rian rulers—the Wittelsbach dynasty— 
General Ludendorff, who has his hcead- 
quarters at Munich, asserts that the Bava- 
rians still owe allegiance to the Hohenzol- 
lerns, and that every other interpretation 
of the aims of the Bavarian “ liberating 
movement” is illegal and. revolutionary. 
Rupprecht has the backing of the. Bava- 
rian People’s Party, a very influential 
political faction. while Ludendorff has the 
aid of Hitler’s men and mosi of the former 
army officers. The struggle that is go- 
ing on between the two parties is extremely 
bitter. For one unfamiliar with the cir- 
cumstances it is rather surprising to read 
in the Regensburger Zeitung, the offi- 
cial organ of the Bavarian People’s Party, 
that “ all good Bavarians wonder why Gen- 
eral Ludendorff is staying in Bavaria.” 
The paper not only questions the right of 
the former idol of Germany to live in 
Munich, but advocates his expulsion. 

In addition to being monarchistic, the 
Bavarian reaction, faithful to the old tra- 
dition of similar movements, is extremely 
anti-Semitic. One wonders what the few 
Jews living in Bavaria could have done to 
provoke the anger of the reactionaries. 
The best solution of this puzzle seems to 
be that of Heine, who once exclaimed: 
“ As long as there is a single Jew on the 
surface of the earth he will be made re- 
sponsible for all the woes that befall the 
world.” 


The fact that the Bavarian reactionaries 


of the greatest Hungarian evening’ 
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are rather vague and unconvincing in for- 
mulating their opposition to the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles has given rise to the 
suspicion that they are conspiring with the 
French against the central government in 
Berlin. 


MILITARISTS’ TRIUMPH IN BULGARIA 


That the process of transformation from 
pre-war democracies and democratic’ ex- 
periments into reaction is still going on in 
the so-called Central European States is 
exemplified by the case of Bulgaria. The 
tirst decades of the history of the young 
Kingdom of Bulgaria augured well for her 
becoming one of those stabilization cen- 
tres of which the Balkans are in such 
urgent need. Bulgaria was always free 
from any oppressive rule of the “ historic 
classes.” Although she was far from 
being a peasant democracy, as her neigh- 
bor, Serbia, has always been, the possi- 
bilities of her becoming such were great. 
The structure of the Bulgarian State was 
so inherently democratic that even the 
World War failed to create a Bulgarian 
military caste of the Prussian type, al- 
though the temptation to do so was ex- 
ceedingly great. The lack of military 
spirit, indeed, impelled the German army 
leaders to put Bulgaria under their mili- 
tary guardianship. 

The post-armistice period brought for 
Bulgaria, a country in which 78 per cent. 
of the inhabitants are engaged in agricul- 
ture, the peasant Government for which 
she was longing. Those of the Bulgarians 
who did not classify themselves as peas- 
ants, it is true, considered this rule as a 
dictatorship. Their opinion, however, 
clashed with that of the peasants, who as- 
serted that a rule which benefits the over- 
whelming majority of the country is neces- 
sarily democratic. 

Unfortunately, the peasant régime had 
a very grave defect. It was headed by a 
violent demagogue, who, though a genius, 
possessing both will and energy, suffered 
from monomania. Stambulisky, the peas- 
ant leader of Bulgaria, did not tolerate 
either close associates or leaders of the 
second rank in his party. He was con- 
vinced that nobody could do things as well 
as he, and he did not want any one else 
to intervene. He staked the fate of his 
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party on his own fate, regardless of the 
consequences in case he were eliminated. 
He built up a powerful party, but inten- 
tionally omitted to impart to it the breath 
of life, because he wanted to make it de- 
pendent on himself. He was the soul of 
this soulless, monstrous political machine, 
and when he was killed by his pursuers his 
party collapsed without the least attempt 
at self-defense. 

Stambulisky was formidable in his ha- 
tred. He pitilessly persecuted the Bulga- 
rian officers who had taken part in the 
World War, because he considered them as 
traitors to their country. In this case, 
however, persecution proved a boomerang. 
The Bulgarian army officers, who had for- 
merly been only loosely connected with 
each other, organized themselves for their 
own defense. Thus it happened that in a 
country in which militarism could not get 
a foothold even during the war, persecu- 
tion produced a military caste and a mili- 
tary spirit in no wise inferior to those of 
pre-war Prussia. 

The overturn of the Stambulisky régime 
was effected mainly by army officers and 
dissatisfied Macedonians who feared that 
“the strong man of the Balkans” would 
enforce his will in pacifying the Macedo- 
nian mountains, thus depriving them of 
their predatory livelihood as participants 
in never-ceasing guerrilla warfare. A 
glance at the party program of the 
“Narodni Sgovor,” the main political club 
of the present régime in Bulgaria, will 
convince the most skeptical that the new 
masters in Sofia have learned much from 
the reactionaries of Budapest and Munich. 
Alexander Tsankoff, first Premier of the 
new Bulgarian régime, although himself 
an ex-Socialist, believes in the “ sacred 
duty of the Governors to lead the people 
on the path which the higher intelligence 
of the leaders shows them to be prefer- 
able”; he believes, in a word, in benevo- 
lent despotism. The réle the two reaction- 
ary parties—Daneff’s Unified Nationalists 
and Radoslavoff’s National Liberals—play 
in the new era is another indication of 
the sweeping change that has taken place 
in the political life of Bulgaria. 


AUSTRIA STRONG FOR DEMOCRACY 


When speaking of reactionary move- 
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ments in Central Europe the case of Aus- 
tria must be isolated from that of the 
other countries. in Hungary, Bavaria and 
Bulgaria the governmental system itself is 
more or less reactionary; the Government 
of Austria, however, is democratic. The 
Austrian reactionary movement is not in- 
spired by the Vienna Parliament nor by 
the Chief Executive of the State. It origi- 
nated in the street, and is even today an 
altogether popular phenomenon. 

If one considers that Austria is gov- 
erned by a Christian-Socialist government 
and that her Chancellor, Mgr. Seipel, was 
formerly identified with militant reaction, 
one may find it strange that the adminis- 
tration of the little country of the Aus- 
trians is democratic beyond reproach. The 
Christian-Socialist majority of the Vienna 
House of Commons is not only pledged to 
a democratic platform, but they are also 
loyal republicans. This impels the ad- 
mission that the Austrian Christian-Social- 
ist Party became unfaithful to its original 
tenets, which were as reactionary as the 
famed Mayor of Vienna, Carl Lueger, the 
founder of the party, could make them. 
This change in the policy of the party is 
due to a correct appraisal of the changed 
conditions of post-war times on. the one 
hand, and, on the other, to the prudent co- 
operative policy of another great party of 
Austria, that of the Socialists. 

Public opinion in Austria was aghast 
when, immediately after the armisiice, the 
triumphant Austrian Socialists, who had a 
clear majority in the National Assembly, 
invited their sworn enemies, the Christian- 
Socialists, to participate with them in the 
forming of a government. This offer was 
all the more surprising because it followed 
en the footsteps of abundant prophecies 
that, once in power, the Austrian Socialis: 
Party would proclaim the dictatorshiv of 
the proletariat. The Christian-Socialist 
Party accepted this generous offer and 
took its share in the building up of the 
Austrian Republic. The constitution of 
the republic was made almost as much by 
the Christian-Socialists as by the Socialists 
themselves. Nobody knows whether today 
the Christian-Socialist Party, reactionarv 
originally, regrets having participated in 
the creation of that instrument of Aus- 
trian democracy. As a matter of fact, 
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their co-authorship binds them to it to- 
day. The Austrian republican constitution 
necessarily became part and parcel of the 
Christian-Socialist Party program. 

| The election of the first President of 
the Austrian republic took place under 
similar circumstances. On this occasion 
the Socialists let the Christian-Socialists 
choose the head of the State. In view of 
these antecedents it is not surprising that 
the Christian-Socialists, main supporters 
of the monarchy before the war, simply 
cannot be monarchists. Their attitude 
accounts for the historically notable phe- 
nomenon that in the Austrian Parliament, 
holding its sessions in the ancient city of 
the Habsburgs, there is only a single 
member who is avowedly monarchist; 
namely, Count Ottokar Czernin, wartime 
Foreign Minister of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, at present the only representa- 
tive of the Citizens Party in the Vienna 
Commons. When recently asked about 
his political conviction by a Socialist 
heckler, the Count gave the ominous 
answer that he preferred the constituticnal 
monarchy of the British type to any other 
form of government. He is the only mem- 
ber of Parliament who is known to be con- 
nected with Austrian reactionary groups 
whose aim it is to re-establish the mon- 
archy in Austria. 


REACTIONARY PLoTs 1n AUSTRIA 


When speaking of the Austrian reaction- 


ary movement one must bear in mind 
what was said of the alleged treason of the 
Christian-Socialists, in order to understand 
the campaign of hatred that is being car- 
ried on against the Government by the re- 
actionary organizations. The Vienna 
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police, not many weeks ago, discovered a 
plot against the life of Mgr. Seipel him- 
self. The members of the would-be mur- 
derers’ gang are the notorious “Haxen- 
kreuzler” (Knights of the Swastika), a 
reactionary organization of Austria, which 
is alleged to have about 100,000 members 
The head of Hakenkreuzler is Herr Hans 
Lechner, former captain in the Austro- 
Hungarian army. A similar organization 
is that of the “Frontkaempfer” (Front 
Soldiers), composed equally of ultra-rzac- 
tionaries. Simultaneously with the detec- 
tion of the plot against the life of the Aus- 
trian Chancellor, another reactionary mur- 
der gang and its ammunition store were 
discovered in the Piarist convent in 
Vienna. 

In Austria there are two organizations 
which, leaving the other points of the usual 
reactionary programs aside, are concerned 
only with the re-establishment of the mon- 
archy. The more important one is that 
of the “ Black-Yellow Legitimists.” (Black . 
and yellow were the colors of the Habs- 
burgs.) Their leader is Colonel Wolf, 
whose paper, the Staatswehr, is the only 
newspaper on the territory of the former 
monarchy which is exclusively devoted to 
the cause of the restoration of the Habs- 
burgs. The other monarchistic organiza- 
tion, headed by Captain von Hoynigg, de- 
nies that the Habsburgs have an exclusive 
title to the Austrian throne, and insists 
that the people of Austria are free to elect 
their next ruler without regard to the 
claims of the legitimists. Déspite the 
strenuous propaganda of the monarch- 
ist organizations, the majority of the Aus- 
trians seem to cling to the republic, so 
that the prospects of an early monarchist 
restoration in Austria are not bright. 
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Hungary avictim of the financial collapse of Europe—-Finan- 
cial debacle largely caused by Government’s unwise policy— 
Millions spent on secret army and in aid of irredentist organi- 


zations hostile to neighboring 
a loan unless disarmament and 


Russia, spread quickly over Poland, 

brought Austria to the edge of the 
precipice and, finally, attacked Germany 
is now again visiting Poland and causing 
renewed and serious: trouble in Germany 
and Hungary. 

It is customary to state that this financial 
epidemic is due to the war, the revolutions 
and the peace treaties. These are certainly 
the chief reasons, but if one wishes to 
judge impartially one must admit that 
they are not the only ones. The spread of 
the evil is due in great measure to the 
wrong treatment of the epidemic by the 
Governments of the different countries. 
The example of Austria, whose present 
Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, is the only real 
statesman in the countries suffering from 
financial collapse, proves that a country 
can be saved from the dangers of imminent 
economic dissolution and directed into new 
channels of regularity and order. 

The ravages due to the war are felt 
by both the defeated and the victorious 
States. The fatal effects of revolutions 
and Communist experiments apply espe- 
cially to Russia, and onty temporarily and 
in a limited manner to Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. The peace treaties are 
chiefly responsible for the financial col- 
lapse of Germany and, above all, Austria. 
What was fatal for Germany was that the 
sum of the reparations to be provided was 


Tek financial collapse that started in 


States—Allies refuse plea for 
other treaty terms are enforced 


never exactly determined. The Austrian 
crisis was a consequence of the separation 
of the unproductive Austrian Alpine dis- 
trict, including the big City of Vienna. 
from a territory six times as big, with 
which it had previously formed an eco- 
nomic entity, and which had comprised the 
powerful industries of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, the commerce of Trieste and the ag- 
ricultural wealth of the Hungarian plain. 

In spite of the war, of revolutions and 
peace treaties, the financial disaster of 
Central Europe—excluding Russia from 
present consideration—would never have 
grown to such appalling extent withoui 
serious neglect in the financial policy of 
the different States. This applies above 
all to Poland, which, after the World 
War, began its existence as a State with- 
out prewar and war debts and. without 
being saddled by reparations obligations. 
It also applies to Hungary. 


Huncary’s Disastrous FINANCIAL 
Po.uicy 


The peace treaties did not injure Hun- 
gary’s national wealth, as we shall see if 
we compare the proportional decrease of 
the population with the proportional de- 


crease of the national revenue. Though 
the separation of the non-Maygar terri- 
tories from Hungary reduced her popula- 
tion to 36 per cent. of the prewar estimate, 
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the State revenue decreased only to 48 per 
cent., the revenues from the principal 
agricultural products to 41 per cent., and 
those from the industries to 40 per cent. 
of the prewar status. The national wealth 
of Hungary today, conservatively esti- 
mated, amounts to 38 per cent. of its for- 
mer amount, after deducting from it the 
foreign debt of over 50,000,000 French 
francs. This proves that it is not the loss 
of territory which caused the bankruptcy 
of Hungary, but a quite different factor, 
viz., an unwise economic policy, which 
entailed a considerable decrease of agri- 
cultural production, and a faulty budget 
policy. 

According to expert appraisal and tak- 
ing into account the total of prewar ex- 
ports, the export of the surplus of Hun- 
gary’s agricultural products would bring 
her -more than 250,000,000 gold crowns 
per annum, which would naturally result 
in re-establishing an active trade balance. 
But by her unwise prohibitive export pol- 
icy Hungary prevents the influx of for- 
eign money, while her strenuous regula- 
tions regarding traffic in forcign notes 
and bills make it extremely difficult fon 
Hungarian dealers to obtain foreign cur- 
rencies for the payment of imported 
goods, thus causing foreign creditors to 
suffer heavy losses, including the loss of 
their credit abroad. In order to under- 
stand the depreciation of the Hungarian 
crown and the economic disorganization 
of Hungary, one must know the financial 
policy of that country, which uses infla- 
tion toward its own ends, viz., as a lawful 
means of ridding itself of the State deficit. 

Hungary has not sufficiently taken into 
account, in drafting her budgets, the situa- 
tion produced by the end of the war and 
the peace treaty of Trianon. This has 
heen done neither on the side of receipts 
nor on that of expenditure. The Govern- 
ment’s taxation policy appears ridiculous 
when one considers that a large landed 
proprietor has hitherto been taxed only 
two and a half Hungarian crowns per 
acre. Of her revenues Hungary uses 


more than one-third for military purposes. 


The clauses of the peace treaty authorize 
Hungary to maintain an army of 35,000 
men. Superficially it would appear that 
Hungary observes this stipulation honestly, 
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but in reality there exists, besides the 
seven authorized brigades, a whole series 
of formations, trained, armed and organ- 
ized in a military spirit, which are nothing 
less than military reserves, ready to be en- 
rolled in the army at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. These organizations are under the 
supervision of the so-called “Board of 
Social Welfare,” managed by reserve offi- 
cers and assigned to their various districts. 
“Gymnastic societies” (“Turul Szévet- 
seg” and “Csekesz Szévetseg”) drill 
their members openly in military fashion. 
There also exist armed corps which are 
entrusted with the execution of all pub- 
lic duties, such as the gendarmerie, the 
State police, the customs officers, river 
guards, foresters and so forth. All of 
these organizations enjoy military training, 
and together with the army and the secret 
organizations form a_ military body, 
trained under a unified military system 
and imbued with the spirit of “ revanche.” 


During the days when Emperor Charles 
made his attempt to descend upon Hun- 
gary, and also in the armed clashes in the 
Burgenland, the activity of these secret 
organizations could be noticed every- 
where. The total number of men thus 
trained far exceeds the strength of the 
army which the peace treaty permits 
Hungary to maintain, and although the 
figures, which total many hundred thou- 
sands, cannot be stated. exactly, any one 
visiting the country can satisfy himself 
within a short time that this secret army 
exists. 


SECRET ARMAMENTS 


The so-called “ district headquarters,” 
which are located in every central police 
station, employ over 700 officers, the 
business of each of whom it is to recruit 
new men. There are over 1,500 persons 
in the service of the War Office, notwith- 
standing the stipulations of the peace 
treaty, which authorizes but one-third of 
that number. 


The question of armament is closely 
connected with these facts. The illegal 
secret formations are armed in the same 
way as the regular army. The police re- 
serves have hidden away rifles as well 
as machine guns. The Jnternational Con- 
trol Commission has repeatedly learned - 
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of such cases; for instance, the rifles im- 
ported from Germany (Bavaria), and dis- 
covered at the time of the Carlist 
attempt; the ‘ammunition discovered 
at Kisteteny,. .and the hundreds of 
tons of ammunition found on June 5 in 
the woods near Hajmasker. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to control this secret arma- 
ment, inasmuch as according to the Hun- 
garian law, any one informing the coutrol 
commission is liable to be prosecuted by 
the military court. In the last year no less 
than fourteen persons were executed on the 
charge of espionage. 


Besides these bodies of a pronounced 
military character, there also exist in 
Hungary irredentist propaganda societies, 
the activity of which, both at home and 
abroad, is directed against the neighbor- 
ing States. These societies, encouraged 
and supported by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, have members in all the departments 
of the State as well as in private circles; 
their aim is to bring the army into close 
touch with the citizens and to prepare the 
revolt. To that end they conduct propa- 
ganda on a large scale in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. The leader of these activities 
is Dr. Alexander Krisztics. It is a so- 
called “ propaganda of civilization,” by 
the aid of which they hope to interest for- 
eign countries in Hungarian war plans, 
and by which many overcredulous per- 
sons in those countries have been misled. 


Huce Miuitary ExPENDITURES 


These military enterprises place a heavy 
burden on the State Treasury. Officially 
the army expenditure represents 13 per 
cent. of the budget. In addition, according 
to the report of the Minister of Finance, 
3.000,000,000 crowns from the proceeds 
of the levy on property were also appro- 
priated for military purposes. To these 
figures we must further add, under the 
head of military requirements, all sorts 
of items figuring under various heads for 
civilian needs, the exact employment of 
which it is difficult to ascertain. The 
Magyar organ, Budapesti Hirlap, states 
that of an annual revenue of 45,000,000,- 
000 crowns the army alone consumes 
16,000,000,000, or more than one-third of 
the sum. 

These immediate causes of the collapse 
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of the Hungarian currency are better 
known to the States in the close neighbor- 
hood of Hungary than to the big Western 
powers, to which the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, Count Bethlen, and the Hunga- 
rian Finance Minister, Herr von Kallay, 
in May addressed a request for assistance. 
Following the precedent of the aid ac- 
corded to Austria on the proposal of the 
League of Nations by all the big powers, 
the Hungarian Ministers asked from the 
Governments of London, Paris and Rome 
the suspension of the right of general 
mortgage, which, under the terms of the 
treaty of Trianon, has been raised on the 
revenues of the Hungarian State, in favor 
of the victorious States entitled to repara- 
tions, and also requested that the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations be en- 
trusted to negotiate a loan to Hungary of 
from 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 gold 


crowns. 


Through the influence of the Little En- 
tente this request was submitted for dis- 
cussion, not to the League of Nations, but 
to the Reparations Commission. This body 
decided on May 23: 


1. On principle not to oppose the request of 
the Hungarian Government concerning a tem- 
porary suspension of the general right of mort- 
gage on certain revenues of the Hungarian Na- 
tion, but to grant this privilege only in certain 
cases, and for loans, the exact character of 
which will have to be outlined, which the Hun- 
garian Government would have to submit for ap- 
proval to the Reparations Commission. Part of 
the loan requested would have to serve for 
reparations. On the other hand, guarantees and 
the necessary measures of control must be put 
at the disposal of the Reparations Commission, 
so that it can be ascertained whether the part of 
the loan put at the disposal of the Hungarian 
Government is exclusively employed for the re- 
form and reconstruction of Hungarian finances 
to enable the country to fulfill its reparations 
obligations. Finally, the guar-.atee would have to 
be given that all possible measures of domestic 
policy would be initiated to facilitate recon- 
struction. 


2. To send a commission to Hungary im- 
mediately, which will examine the financial and 
economic situation of the country, and which 
must receive every support on the part of Hun- 
gary for the execution of its task. 

3. To demand from the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, when transmitting these resolutions, that it 
fulfill its obligations as promptly as_ possible, 
viz., payment of expenses of occupation army, 
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and deliveries of cattle and coal; also within the 
shortest time possible to effect payments in lump 
sums, and to make every effort to carry out the 
obligations of a non-financial nature, resulting 
from the peace treaty, as promptly as possible. 


The transfer of this matter to the Repa- 
rations Commission—in which the repre- 
sentatives of France and the Little Entente 
are in the majority, compared with the 
representatives of England and Italy, who 
are more favorably disposed toward Hun- 
gary—emphasizes the allied desire to safe- 
guard the interests of the Little Entente, 
and in particular of Czechoslovakia. 


The claim that Hungary should prompt- 
lv fulfill “the obligations of a non-finan- 
cial nature, resulting from the peace 
treaty” must be interpreted in the sense 
that the Reparations Commission wishes, 
above all, to enforce the disarmament of 
Hungary. The conditions stipulating the 
appointment of a control commission to 
Hungary will cause a delay of at least six 
months in the decision of the loan ques- 
tion. 


Crisis Forces New APPEALS 


Hungary was greatly disappointed when 
this reply came from Paris, and realized 
with a feeling of bitterness that the short 
and true meaning of the note of the Repa- 
rations Commission was: “The road 
toward a loan runs via Prague.’ When 
Count Bethlen, therefore, returned from 
Paris with this reply, his position ap- 
peared somewhat shaken, all the more so as 
his enemies had made use of his absence 
to bring’ up again, on behalf of the suf- 
fering agricultural proletariat, the subject 
of agricultural reform. Count Bethlen 
strengthened his position by attaching to 
his Cabinet the leader of the small agri- 
culturists, Stefano Szabo, who goes by th2 
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nickname of the “Hungarian Stambu- 
lisxy,” and by driving the Right radical 
wing of the Government Party, under the 
leadership of the nationalist Gombés, who 
only caused Bethlen difficulties, . into 
straight opposition. 

The situation of Hungary 
nevertheless, a very critical one. In the 
“Union of Awakening Magyars” the 
Moderate Party was quite recently re- 
placed by representatives of the most radi- 
cal trend, Pronay and Heijas; and a store 
of sixty kilograms of ecrasite, destined 
for use in connection with a revolution- 
ary plan, was found in the houses of mem- 
bers of the “ Historical Society of the 
National Past.” Inflation increases daily, 
and the deficit in the State household 
threatens to take on gigantic proportions, 
owing to the renewed “claims made by em- 
ployes drawing fixed salaries. Meanwhile, 
the foreign rate of the Hungarian crown 
drops continually and the outlook for the 
harvest is bad. 

Under the urge of these unfavorable 
conditions, the Hungarian Government on 
June 14 addressed an urgent request to all 
the Governments represented on the Paris 
Reparations Commission, begging them to 
use their influence with the commission to 
induce it to reconsider its resolution of 
May 23 and make it possible to raise the 
loan which Hungary so urgently needs 
with the least possible delay. 

The Horthy-bethlen régime, which is a 
constant threat to the peace of Central 
Europe, is obviously endeavoring to avoid 
honest disarmament, or to reach a loyal 
understanding with the States of the Little 
Fntente. Succincily stated, Hungary de- 
mands an immediate foreign loan from her 
former enemies, but refuses disarmament, 
and continues her hostile designs against 
her neighbors. 
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STAMBULISKY’S LAST DAYS 


By CONSTANTINE STEPHANOVE 


Professor in the University of Sofia, 


Bulgaria 


An account by an eye witness of the fall of the Peasant Government 
of Bulgaria—A_ well-organized and swiftly executed coup d’etat 
—Final efforts cf the great Agrarian autocrat to save himself 


Browning’s line, “the strongest 

shall stand the most weak ” (in his 
poem “Saul”), more strikingly proved 
accurate than by the tragic end of Bulga- 
ria’s great peasant chief. Only ten days 
before his death Stambulisky declared in 
the Sobranje—the Bulgarian Parliament— 
that his party’s position “as the supreme 
factor of the land” was firmly established 
and that its will represented the will of the 
Bulgarian peasantry, which meant the Bul- 
garian people. “ Did you not see them? ” 
he asked as he turned to the scanty mem- 
bers of the Left Wing, “did you not see 
the throngs of the Peasant Congress which 
the othe: day filled the streets of the cap- 
ital? Well, I say they will be your mas- 
ters for generations to come. The people 
have buried the old parties for good.” 
His reference was to the thousands of 
peasants, members of various Agrarian or- 
ganizations, who, led by the “foot” and 
the so-called “Orange Guards,” upon 
whom Stambulisky and his associates 
boastfully depended, had swarmed into 
Sofia, marching six and eight abreast, in- 
spiring no small awe in the city folk. 
Back of Stambulisky and his Peasant 
Union, moreover, stood an overwhelming 
electoral victory, won only a month be- 
fore, which rendered the Agrarian Govern- 
ment still more dictatorial in its dealings 
and methods. 

Stambulisky’s last drastic measure was 
directed against the Macedonians, hun- 
dreds of whom were peremptorily seized 
in their homes and interned nobody knew 
where. ‘The majority of them were prom- 
inent and respectable citizens of acknowl- 
edged services rendered to Bulgaria. Pub- 
lic opinion was greatly shocked when the 
grand old ex-Justice Karanjuloff, now 


N Brow was the truth contained in 


nearly in his seventy-fifth year, was one 
night dragged out of bed and amid the 
shrieks of his family was led 2 vay out of 
the capital without his whereabouts ever 
being told to his kindred. He was Bul- 
garia’s best jurist and until recently Pres- 
ident of the Supreme Court. He was, 
however, a leading Macedonian! Because 
of the terror resorted to by Stambulisky’s 
Government against the Macedonians in 
the country, Todor Alexandroff, the leader 
of the Interior Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization, had from his lair in Macedo- 
nia sent Premier Stambulisky another 
warning letter, asking him to stop perse- 
cuting the Macedonians, “as they seldom 
forgive an injury.” That letter so irritated 
the Agrarian Ministers and supporters that 
the new Minister of the Interior Stoyanoff 
issued the following draconian statement 
on June 5, only four days before the coup 
c’état: 

Should any Agrarian, be he the last policeman, 
be killed by Alexandroff’s men, then the entire 
peasant people would be called out to mete its 
terrible vengeance upon the Macedonian organiza- 
tions and their supporters. I ask the Peasant 
Units to be ready and well equipped for any 
emergency. I need not sav that if provoked 
much bloodshed will be caused, and not only the 
districts of Petrich, Kustendil and Jumaya, but 
Sofia itself will be turned into ashes. 

From the documents found afterward in 
the homes of some of the Agrarian Minis- 
ters it was revealed that the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Peasant Union, under the presi- 
dency of Premier Stambulisky himself, had 
planned a general Bartholomew’s Night on 
which the organized peasant militia, led by 
the mounted Orange Guards, was suddenly 
to surround Sofia and massacre the more 
prominent Macedonians, which also meant 
the most prominent leaders of the Opposi- 
tion, who had been repeatedly threatened 








by the Agrarians. Thus the 
Peasant Union planned’ to be- 
come absolute master of the 
country. 

Another curious document 
found in Premier Stambu- 
lisky’s villa showed that Bul- 
garia was before long to be 
proclaimed a _ republic, with 
Stambulisky as its first Presi- 
dent, elected for life. On that 
occasion, the date of which was 
to be decided by the Agrarian 
Union, a General Peasant Con- 
gress was to be convoked with- 
out delay. As a preliminary, 
all the members of the various 
Agrarian Units had been re- 
cently sworn, and 20,000 of the 
Orange Guards were to be held 
in readiness. A thousand of 
them, upon whom the Govern- 
ment could depend for service 
at any moment, were already 
quartered in Sofia. In short, 
the Agrarian Government had 
taken all the precautionary 
measures to ward off and crush 
any possible resistance or out- 
break against their authority and rule. On 
this account, though they expected some 
trouble in Macedonian quarters, the Agra- 
rians were so confident in their preponder- 
ance and ability to stifle any hostile action 
on the part of the opposition parties, that 
they turned a deaf ear to the rumors of an 
impending armed conflict with their polit- 
ical enemies. In fact, they intentionally 
encouraged such reports as a pretext for 
employing harsher methods on the ground 
that they were indispensable to maintain 
the security of the country. 


The authors of the intended coup détat, 
fearing that the forthcoming General 
Peasant Congress and the unusual military 
preparations the Government was making 
might offset the success of their plan, de- 
cided to strike the blow much sooner than 
was originally proposed. What happened 
on June $ was therefore a surprise both to 
the Government and to the majority of the 
members and supporters of the so-called 
National Union, which had taken upon 
itself the very hazardous responsibility of 
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A photograph of 
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ALEXANDER STAMBULISKY 


the Buigarian dictator taken shortly 
before his death 


ridding the country of the worst and most 
shameful rulers it ever had. On the eve- 
ning of June 8 no one but three of the in- 
itiated knew that a _ secret deputation, 
headed by Professor Alexander Tsankoff, 
had left Sofia for the Summer villa of 
King Boris, not far from the capital. This 
was a highly critical moment. The King, 
though Stambulisky’s régime was equally 
obnoxioous to him also, had always re- 
fused to listen to any plan for dismissing 
the Agrarians in such a summary and 
abrupt manner. 

“The die is cast, your Majesty; the 
people can no longer endure the peasant 
dictatorship. In the name of that long- 
suffering people, and in the name of its 
love for its hard-won liberties, you are 
most solemnly asked to sign this docu- 
ment,” were the pleading but firm words 
of Professor Tsankoff to Boris III. The 
young King for a time remained motion- 
less, repeatedly pressing his finely chiseled 
lips. A feverish discussion followed which 
lasted nearly half an hour. Finally, with 
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the dignity and sweep of his Bourbon fore- 
bears, he took the pen and affixed his 
name,-Boris III., at the bottom of the first 
ukases (decrees) of the new Government, 
which read: 
_ Uxase No. 1 

We Boris, by the Grace of God and the Will of 
the People, King of the Bulgarians, hereby do 
decree to accept the resignation of the President 
of the Ministerial Council and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and Cults, Mr. Alexander Stam- 
bulisky. * * * 

[Then follow the names of the other Agrarian 
Ministers]. 

Uxase No. 2 

We decree to appoint President of the Minis- 
terial Council Professor Alexander Tsankoff, the 
same to be also Minister of War and Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. * * * 

[Then follow the names cf the other new 
Ministers, representing all the Opposition parties 


except the Communists, viz., Smilloff, National , 


Liberal Minister of Justice; Boboshefsky, Pro- 
gressive Party, Minister of Commerce; Todoroff, 


. Fe f Ace 
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The crowd outside the Parliament Buildings, 
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Radical, Finance Minister; Professor Molloff, In- 
dependent, Minister- of Agriculture; General 
Roussef, Minister of the Interior; Stoenchef, 
Democrat, Minister of Public Works; Kazassoff, 
Social Democrat, Minister of Railroads and 
Transportation]. 

Two more portfolios to be filled later on. 


With these two documents duly signed, 
Professor Tsankoff and his colleagues hur- 
ried back to Sofia, each to his assigned 
task. Being all old and experienced State 
officials, perfectly familiar with the ma- 
nipulation of the State machinery, by 2 
A. M. they had taken control of all the im- 
portant Government institutions, the tele- 
graph, post office, telephone and so forth, 
by means of which they easily became mas- 
ters of the Commandature, War Depart- 
ment, Ministry of the Interior, the Pre- 
fectures in all the district towns, in every 
one of which they had trusted officials and 
supporters ready to act. -At 2:15 A. M. 
all the peasant Ministers and leading depu- 
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Sofia, cheering the announcement of the new 


Bulgarian Government 
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The 
with 


cavalry detachment 
Stambulisky’s 


under Major Poppoff, 
personal guards 


tics and adherents of the Agrarian Union 


were arrested and placed under strictest 
surveillance. To the home of each of the 
Agrarian Ministers were sent special de- 
tachments of expert war veterans, who, 
after reading the ukase to the respeciive 
party and exacting his signature, asked 
him to follow them, giving him no chance 
time to do anything more than dress 
and obey orders. 

“T am the War Minister. What is there 
so urgent?” inquired the young and very 
energetic Muravieff, Stambulisky’s most 
trusted friend and colleague, who had been 
Minister but a month. “ Very urgent, sir; 
we must speak with you personally, sir.” 
He was given no opportunity to use his re- 
volver, as he was quickly seized and hur- 
ried to the Commandature. 

“T am the Minister of Education>-whet 
do you want of me at this hour of the 
night, “You are no more a Minis- 
ter, * was the pert reply of the sentry 
who showed him the new ukase and asked 
him to follow to the automobile waiting 


or 


sir?’ 


sir, 


) ax ‘ound his 
dispersing them, Stambulisky 


which after three days of guerrilla fighting 
native village of Slavovitza, succeeded in 
being killed while in flight 


for him. Here I should relate this curious 
item in connection with Mr. Omarchevsky, 
the Peasant Minister of Education, That 
Monday morning Professors Russell and 
Monroe of Columbia University and the 
present writer were to*pay. a second visit 
to him at the Ministry. The Minister 
himself was to take us around and show 
the distinguished gentlemen the various 
institutes under his charge. At about 
3 A. M., however, my house happening 
to be next to the Commandature, my fam- 
ily was awakened by an unusual commo- 
tion and the peculiar clang of metal instru- 
ments. I looked from my window and to 
my astonishment I saw the same Minister 
sitting in his automobile guarded by 
armed men with fixed hayoncts. Soon I 
saw soldicrs hurrying in his colleagues, 
Atanassoff, Minister ofthe Posts and Tele- 
graph; Stoyanoff, Minister of Public 
Health; Yaneff, Minister of Finance, and 
Pavloff, Minister of Public Works. An 
immense crowd of people was already 
pressing forward to see the former Minis- 
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Crowd outside the Cathedral Church, Sofia, when the new Bulgarian Cabinet appeared 


and 


announced the fall of the Stambulisky Government 


ters, growing more threatening every 
minute. Atanassoff, one of the most hated 
of the Agrarian leaders, would have been 
lynched by the infuriated mob but for the 
quick -and iron discipline of the guards, 
who drove the crowd away at the point of 
the bayonet, slashing a number of them 
who disobeyed the order to disperse. 

“‘ What is going on? ” I whispered to an 
acquantance of mine, a turner by trade, 
who with rifle in hand was stationed on 
duty just in front of my house. “It is a 
great holiday today, sir, Stambulisky is 
down; the Peasant Dictatorship has been 
swept away and a Coalition Cabinet, 
headed by your Professor Tsankoff, is now 
in power. All of the Peasant rascals have 
been arrested and imprisoned; here we 
have all of the damned Ministers, with the 
exception of the great scoundrel [meaning 
Stambulisky] and Oboff. But by this time 
they, too, must have been caught, as our 
best men have been sent to get them. As 
you know, Stambulisky is airing himself in 
his villa at his native village. There were 


more volunteers for the job of catching 
‘Sando’ than for anything else, and _I, 


too, was among them. I would have been 
exceedingly pleased to feel his ribs;.1-bet 
you,” was the glad and eager reply to ‘my 
question by my good old friend. . 
Upon further inquiry I discovered that 
the coup d’état had been carried out to the 
minutest details. Only at one of the:Sofia 
precincts had there been a bullet fight, 
which was soon ended, as its chief was 
quickly overpowered and his men arrested. 
By 10 o’clock in the morning the entire 
nation was apprised of the fall of Stam- 
bulisky and his Agrarian Government. 
The event was greeted throughout the 
country with unheard-of enthusiasm and 
relief, particularly as at the head of the 
new Government stood men who repre- 
sented the best and the highest Bulgarian 
ideals. Two of them are very able and 
distinguished professors, both specialists 
in social problems and State affairs. The 
rest are all well-known public men, most 


_ of them as good jurists and lawyers, far 
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better qualified for the position than were 
their Agrarian predecessors, most of whom 
were very young men of small] education, 
experience and ability, and, worst of all, 
of loose morals, particularly the last Stam- 
bulisky Cabinet, which was made up no 
more of Agrarians, but of renegades from 
other parties. Public proclamations were 
posted all over the capital announcing the 
great political change in the country, the 
overthrow of the hated régime of the 
peasant demagogues and the program of 
the new Government. 

A procession soon took place in the city, 
led by the members of the new Cabinet. 
General Lazaroff (on the reserved list), 
one of Bulgaria’s best strategists, a soldier 
of many battles and of as many wounds, 
one of which has left its deep imprint 
upon his face, was easily the hero of the 
day, as, thanks to his skillfully devised 
and executed plan, the coup d’état moved 
to its realization like clockwork. He was 
carried for two hours on the shoulders of 
his admirers. But phrenetic were the 


cheers that greeted the appearance of 
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Professor Tsankoff, who declared. that, 
“thanks to the general sympathy and ac- 
tive or passive co-operation of the Bulga- 
rian people, the black tyranny of --the 
Agrarian régime had been abolished. _ The 
nation once more is master of its liberties. 
It was to win back those liberties that the 
present Government was constituted;. dt 
is a peace Government, and. its aim, and 
policy will be one of reconstruction, pub- 
lic utility, internal order. and good-will to 
all nations. No state of war will be re- 
sorted to by the present Government, as 
peace and order prevail throughout the 
land. It is for you to safeguard them and 
thus aid in our noble but very arduous 
task.” “od 
The forced dismissal of the Stambulisky 
Government was executed with remarkable 
smoothness. The very few incidents that 
were reported were mostly due to the fact 
that in the country towns the change ap- 
peared so sudden as to be unbelievable 
by the adherents of the former régime, 
who were taken unawares and who only 
here and there offered some resistance to 
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Bulgarian soldiers with cash boxes whicn they captured at Stambulisky’s home at Slavovitza. 
The boxes contained 25,000,000 levs (pow worth about $125,000). 
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the new authorities. The peasant regi- 
ment of Orange Guards, stationed at So- 
fia, very close to the residence of Premier 
Stambulisky himself, did not fire a single 
shot, but willingly surrendered to the new 
Government. 

The fall of Stambulisky was too easily 
effected to be credited as an accomplished 
fact. Hence, a general spirit of appre- 
hension and misgiving reigned for several 
days, especially as no definite news was to 
be had about the fate of Stambulisky 
himself, the archleader and idol of the 
Peasant Party. He was repeatedly re- 
ported caught, and on June 11 it was an- 
nounced that he was to be brought to 
Sofia. The streets of the capital were 
clogged with humanity eager to see the 
tyrant whose word was law but a few days 
before. Special precautions were taken 
by the Commandature for his safe conduct, 
as the fury of the mob knew no bounds. 
Some of the other Ministers and higher 
peasant officials had been badly tousled, 
and would have 


pelted and spat upon, 
fared worse had they not been strongly 
guarded. 

“They won't bring him 
people were heard repeating to one an- 
other, with the greatest disappointment in 


to Sofia,” 


their faces. Stambulisky, indeed, did not 


come that day; he did not come the next 


day, he did not come at all, and unfor- 
tunately he will never come again, as three 
days later he was reported among those 
killed in the guerrilla fight which had 
taken place around his native village of 


Slavovitza. The suspense created during. 


those three days was extremely intense 
The papers repeatedly confuted them- 
selves by reporting him captured or killed 
a dozen times. And the impression yet is 
that he is still alive. Perhaps he will al- 
ways live in legendary history. 

Like all his colleagues, Siambulisky 
never suspected or helieved that anything 
could happen to endanger the existence of 
his Government, so overconfident was he 
in his absolute authority and power in the 
country. When on June 9 he was in- 
formed by his Private Secretary of a new 
Government being formed in Sofia, he 
jumped on his feet, raised his big fist, 
pounding heavily on his desk, and cried: 
“You must be crazy, sir. No Govern- 
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ment is possible without my consent. No 
Government is there, sir, or else we are 
both mad. Don’t you know that I am ex- 
pecting Minister Stoyanoff here today? 


‘Order my men to open fire at once.” 


In the afternoon, when he had been 
notified to surrender by a courier sent to 
him by Major Poppoff, after long delib- 
eration interrupted by repeated outbursts 
of fury, he sat down and wrote this note 
which toward the end changed into erratic 
scribbling: 

Mr. Major: I am Minister President of Bul- 
garia and of the Bulgarian pecple. In_ their 
name, and in the name of the supreme interesis 
of the country, I command you to return where 
you came from, and there to await forgiveness. 
Do not let your madness get the better end of 
your wits, because gone are the days when a 
handful of hot-brained and unbridled heads could 
ride and torment. the Bulgarian people with im- 
punity. The wars and their hard trials have 
taught this people to know how to defend its 
rights and liberties. Once more I command you, 
go back at once whence you started, because you 
will not be able to find a country which would 
shelter you. (Signed) 

A, STAMBULISKY, 
Minister-President. 
9th June, 1923, Slavovitsa. 

Then he wrote this-order to the Com- 
mander of his Guards: “Go to Pazardjic. 
turn it into ashes; then we shall set out 
for Sofia, which I shall punish as she 


“deserves and shall proclaim the country a 


republic.” 

Some five hundred of his trusted fol- 
lowers held Major Poppoff’s Government 
forces at bay until June 11, when they 
were compelled to disperse, their number 
gradually thinned either by bullets, cap- 
ture or desertion. The Premier was 
finally forced to seek safety by flight. Ac- 
companied with only one man, his own 
brother, who never left him alone, having 
been killed, too, he fled into the neigh- 
boring forest. But he could not remain 
there long, as his desire to get in touch 
with the villa agers, who he thought would 
never abandon him, caused him to depart 
for the next village. On the way, how- 
ever, he was easily recognized, despite 
his disguise and finally he was cap- 
tured by the Government posse. He was 
then driven to Pazardjic, from which 
town he sent this extraordinary telegrem 
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Bulgarian Communists Grilling with natchets prior to the downfall of Stambulisky. 


International 


They were 


arrested for conspiring against the State, but released when the change of government took 
place. 


to Premier Tsankoff: “ I have just learned 
that my Cabinet has been overihrown and 


Come to 
With greetings, yours, 


hasten to deliver myself to you. 
Vetren yourself. 
Al, Stambulisky.” 

The two Premiers, however, never met. 
According to official as well as private 
reports, while at Pazardjic Stambulisky 
asked the commandant to drive him to his 
home at Slavovitza, as he wanted to take 
with him important documents, as well as 
money, which otherwise might be lost. On 
the way, however, the escort ..as attacked. 
Stambulisky was freed and hurried into 
the mountainside by a large group of vil- 
lagers. In the hot skirmishes which en- 
sued between the villagers and the rein- 
forced Government soldiers and gendarm- 
erie, Stambulisky met his death. His body 
was ignobly interred together with other 
of the dead, to the great displeasure of 
Premier Tsankoff, who immediately wired 
to the Major who made the blunder in 
granting the wish of the ex-Premier to re- 
visit his home town, “I hold you person- 
ally responsible for the death of M. Stam- 
bulisky.” Everybody but the rabid parti- 


sans highly regret the premature death 
of the great Agrarian leader. 


Such was the tragic end of the greatest 
peasant champion in the world. Why for- 
tune so quickly forsook him and what 
were the causes that brought about his 
sudden fall and end are as yet difficult to 
explain. In my previous articles in THE 
CurrENT History Macazine I have fre- 
quently referred to the defects and failure 
of Stambulisky’s peasant Government. A 
statesman who was bent on stamping out 
all the bourgeois parties, who had im- 
prisoned nearly all their leaders, who 
gagged the press and was treating the 


_newspaper man as a criminal, who closed 


universities and drove its professors out 
in the street, who snapped his fingers at 
the anathema of the Church, who tampered 
with the traditional customs of his coun- 
try, desecrated the temple of justice, 
turned his mailed fist against the greatest 
institutions built up by the long and inces- 
sant toil of his country’s intellectuals— 
such a statesman, no matter how great or 
powerful, was bound, sooner or later, to 
crash into the rock of the impossible. 
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THE COMMUNIST MENACE 
IN ESTHONIA 


By ANDREW PRANSPILL 


American correspondent of the Esthonian daily Waba Maa 
Land), published at Tallinn (Reval), the Esthonian capital 
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Both Right and Left Vi ings gain at the expense of the Centre—Increased 
strength of the Communist Party—Propaganda financed by Moscow 
—Stability of the democratic Government and the anti-Soviet forces 


HEN the -newly elected Esthonian 
\) \ Parliament (Riigikogu) assembled 
on June 7 there were altogether 
thirteen parties and groups represented. 
No. party has an absolute majority. The 
Agrarians, representing the farmers, have 
the strongest representation, 23 out of 100. 
The Socialist Party is next with 15 mem- 
bers, while the other members are dis- 
tributed as follows: Labor Party, 12; 
Communists, 10; People’s Party, 8; 
Churchmen, 8; Independent Socialists, 5; 
National Liberals, 4; Russians, 4; Set- 
tlers, 4; Germans 3; House Owners, 2; ex- 
service men, l. 
According to the census of December, 
1922, the total population of Esthonia is 


1,110,538, of which 95 per cent. are 
Esthonians and 5 per cent. Germans, Rus- 
sians, Jews, Finns, Swedes and Letts. Of 
this population 475,000 participated in the 
Parliamentary elections. Both sexes vote 
on an equal basis. On the whole, the Right 
Wing gained, as also did the extreme Left, 
the Centre losing almost half of its mem- 
bers. The Communists gained at the ex- 
pense of the Socialists, after splitting their 
ranks, while the Labor Party lost about 
half of its members to several new group- 
ings. The National Liberals, the Church- 
men and the representatives of the People’s 
Party are planning the formation of a 
democratic bloc which will hold the bal- 
ance of power in the new Parliament, and 
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for that reason is likely to play a far more 
important réle than its twenty members 
would otherwise entitle it to. 

The composition of the new Parliament 
is about 7 per cent. more conservative 
than its predecessor. Though the number 
of the parliamentary groupings is great, 
the policies of the Government will remain 
the same, since the leading members were 
all re-elected. The voters returned all the 
prominent and most influential members 
of the old Parliament, and the few changes 
in the personnel are chiefly at the expense 
of the less experienced members. The 
people re-elected Jaan Tonisson, a lawyer 
and editor, and the leader of the Esthonian 
farmers’ co-operatives, a man whose initia- 
tive and energy have had much to do with 
every important and progressive enterprise 
in Esthonia for the last twenty-five years. 
He has held high offices in the past and 
is now the dominant figure of the demo- 
cratic bloc. The farmers re-elected their 


Konstantin Pats, and the Labor Party re- 
turned among others Juhan Kukk, the 


JAAN TONISSON 


Leader of the Democratic bloc in the 
Esthonian Parliament 


JUHAN KUKK 
Head of the Esthonian Republic 


present head of the republic. The Social- 
ists re-elected their leader, Karl Ast. Gen- 
eral Laidoner, the man who successfully 
fought the Bolshevist forces in Esthonia 
and finally drove them to flight over the 
Narva River, was also given another Par- 
liamentary term. 


The great surprise of the elections was 
the increased number of Communist votes. 
The Communists of Esthonia work hand 
in hand with the Russian Communists, and 
they receive their orders from the Moscow 
International. They are opposed to Es- 
thonia as an independent State and advo- 
cate its affiliation with Soviet Russia. 
Their underground organization is con- 
stantly making plans for violent outbreaks 
and the overthrow of the democratic Gov- 
ernment, so that the Esthonian police force 
has a steady task of seeking out their 
secret headquarters and uncovering their 
machinations. In the Legislature, how- 
ever, the Communists have a legal stand- 
ing. 

That the Esthonian Communists are 
mere tools of Moscow was revealed at the 
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ESTHONIAN POLITICAL LEADERS 
From left to right: Karl Ast. (Socialist), General Laidoner, Konstantin Pats (Farmers’ Party) 


spectacular trial of the Communist Kingis- 
sepp over a year ago, and it was manifest 
again in the affair of the Communist 
Kreuks, who shot a policeman at the May 
Day demonstration in 1922. He escaped 
arrest for murder until April, 1923, when 
an Esthonian guard met him accidentally 
in Tartu, Esthonia, and attempted to cap- 
ture him. Kreuks resisted and drew a re- 
volver. Before he had a chance to fire the 
Demonstrations 


euard shot him dead. 


A workers’ demonstration in Reval 


against Esthonia followed in Russia. The 
official Soviet organs urged bloody re- 
venge. In Petrograd an armed mob gath- 
ered in front of the Esthonian Consulate. 
The house was broken in, all the windows 
were smashed, the Esthonian flag was torn 
down and destroyed and the life of the 
Consul threatened, his escape being due 
merely to accident. The Soviet Commissa 
reluctantly apologized, promising protec- 
tion in the future. That he was not sincere 


(now known locally as Tallinn), the Esthonian capital 
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An Esthonian landscape: a view 


was apparent from the fact that the 
Esthonian Consul had before the demon- 
stration called his attention to the threats 
of violence, to which no attention was paid. 
The windows, however, were promptly re- 
paired by the Soviet Government at a cost 
of 30,000,000 rubles. The Communists of 
Esthonia are amply supplied with funds 
from Soviet Russia. Russian gold rubles 
were spent in Esthonia on Communist 
propaganda even at the height of the 
famine, while the Esthonian Government 
was forwarding trainloads of foodstuffs to 
those starving in Russia. 

In spite of Soviet propaganda the popu- 
lation of Esthonia is anti-Communist. 
Esthonians look upon Russia as a land of 
disorder and misery, for they know from 
their own experience what they suffered 
from the pillaging hordes of the Russian 
troops when they were disbanded in. dis- 
order after the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
and when they invaded Esthonia five years 
ago at the invitation of the Esthonian 
Communists to set up a Soviet régime. 


Esthonia is an agricultural country. For 
centuries it was ruled by the Teuton 
knights, and there are a great number of 
picturesque ruins of their castles and 
fortresses in Esthonia today. Two hun- 


of the sources of the Ema River 


dred years ago Esthonia became a province 
of Russia under the Czar Peter the Great. 
During the last Russian revolution the 
country declared its independence, and at 
the present time is recognized as such by 
all the great powers, including the United 
States. Esthonia is also a member of the 
League of Nations. 

Low lands and forests cover a great part 
of Esthonia. There are large paper mills 
and much first-class timber is exported to 
England for shipbuilding. Modern ma- 
chinery is used in agriculture. The coun- 
try is self-sufficient to a large extent. 
Woolen cloth, and also linen, are still 
largely home made, as is footwear for 
everyday use, including the pastlad, a kind 
of sandal worn by all peasants. 

The Government is quite stable and the 
industrial life of the country is once more 
normal. The rate of exchange has been 
340 Esthonian marks to a dollar for the 
last two years. The trade statistics give 
the best evidence of Esthonia’s rapid re- 
covery since the war: 

Imports in 
Esthonian Marks 
782,442,200 
1,395,185,291 
4,382,607,712 
5,089,415,787 


Exports in 
Esthonian Marks 
382,361,600 
1,228,379,156 
2,286,638,414 
4,811,580,863 
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Some of the participants in the All-Esthonian Song Festival held at Reval in July, 1923. 
and the audiences $0,000 


singers numbered 10,000 


“It is quite natural,” said H. Leoke, 
Acting Consul for Esthonia in New York, 
commenting on the recent elections, “ that 
the farmers have come out with the strong- 


est representation. The whole future of 
Esthonia depends on the solution of the 
farmers’ problems, since agricultural prod- 
ucts are one of the chief items in our ex- 
port trade. Our Government is on a solid 
democratic foundation, and its policies 
are settled. Our industries cannot be com- 
pared in magnitude to those of Soviet Rus- 
sia, yet the Esthonian firms have been 


e 


The 


repairing Soviet locomotives since the revo- 
lution and our textile mills have been 
supplying Russia with their surplus goods, 
because all our factories and shops have 
been kept in running order throughout the 
years of revolution. Our plants never went 
into the hands of the ignorant workers’ 
committees to be put out of commission. 
To America we owe a debt of gratitude. 
The American Red Cross has rendered a 
noble service to Esthonia, supplying her 
generously with many things needed after 
the German occupation,” 





BRITAIN’S IMPERIAL PROBLEM IN 
KENYA COLONY 


By LLEWELYN Powys 


An English critic and author, who lived in Kenya Colony five vears 


and described the country and 


and 


the natives in his 
Ivory ”’ 


book, ‘* Ebony 


A rich and extensive colony in East Africa in which Indian 
immigrants claim equal rights with the white settlers 

The British Government's policy of protecting the African 
natives from exploitation by beth Europeans and Asiatics 


LTHOUGH on the surface a seem- 
A ingly unimportant issue, the siatus 

of Indians in Kenya Colony—a 
territory of East Africa—has raised a 
question which affects the whole structure 
of British imperialism. Afier a long and 
hitter controversy the British Government 
has reached a decision which is far from 
satisfactory to the natives of India and 
which, it is easy to foresee, must lead to 
renewed agitation and discord. The deci- 
sion, set forth in a Parliamentary paper 
issued in London on July 24, may be re- 
garded as the judgment in a test case de- 
fining the status of Indian immigrants in 
all parts of the British Empire. 

What the Indians wanted was simple 
enough: equality of treatment in all re- 
spects with both Europeans and _ natives 
not only in political rights but in unre- 
stricted freedom to enter or leave the col- 
ony, to buy and sell land, to be eligible 
for the civil service, and to be spared the 
disadvantages and indignities of segrega- 
iion. 

The British Government, which has con- 
sistently held that its role is that of pro- 
tector of the natives, declares in the Par- 
liamentary paper of July 24 that the 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate is African 
territory and that the interests of the Afri- 
can natives must be paramount, and that 
when these interests and the interests of 
immigrant races conflict, the former shall 
prevail. 

Before examining the underlying causes 
of the trouble, let us note the essential 
points of the settlement as laid down in 


the Parliamentary paper. 
summarized as follows: 

That responsible self-government for the 
colony is out of the question; that the Indian 
demand for equal franchise cannot be granted, 
but that the Government is prepared to grant 
the Indians and Arabs representation on ibe 
Legislative Council through the communal sys- 
tem of election; that the elected members of the 
Council shall comprise five Indians, one Arab 
and eleven Europeans. This leav.s the fran- 
chise unchanged as regards white settlers. 


They may bz 


The policy of segregation as between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics in townships must be aban- 
doned, but the existing practice of reserving 
agricultural land in the highlands for British 
and Europeans must be maintained. 

The Government undertakes temporarily to re- 
serve an area in the lowlan’s and to ascertain 
when a demand exists for agricultural land on 
the part of the Indians. 

The Government declares it cannot counte- 
nance racial discrimination with respect to British 
immigrants, and that some further control over 
immigration in the economic interest of the na- 
tives is required. The Governor of Kenya is 
instructed to investigate this matter. 

Finally, the Government suggests that the 
whole question may be re-examined after a period 
of years, with a view to improving the position 
of the Indians. 


For the better understanding of the 


* problem which the British Government has 


just attempted to solve it will be well, per- 
haps, to give a brief summary of the past 
history of the colony. British East Africa, 
or Kenya Colony as it is now called, con- 
tains an area of some 246,822 square 
miles and is situated between the shores 
of the great Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
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East Coast. As has so often been the case 
with Great Britain’s oversea possessions, 
it came under the sovereignty of the Crown 
by. the simple means of concessions 
granted by local potentates. In this in- 
stance a certain Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyyid 
Bargash, was chiefly responsible for the 
transaction. It would, however, be a mis- 
take to assume that the island Sultan was 
really in a position to give away this rich 
and fertile land; he merely supplied, so 
to speak, the instrument by which with 
some show of .justification this valuable 
oyster could be opened. As a matter of 
fact, the larger portion of this section of 
Africa was unexplored. The Arab slave 
traders. probably knew more about it than 
any one else, but the fact remains that 
until the middle of the last century the 
very existence of the two tremendous 
mountains, Kenya and Kilimanjaro, was 
unknown to European geography. Indeed, 
when Rebmann and Krapf, in 1848, an- 
nounced that they had seen near the equa- 
torial line mountains whose peaks were 
covered with eternal snow, their words 
were received with: amused incredulity, 


THE COMING OF THE TRADERS 


In the wake of such explorers as Speke, 
Grant and Stanley came certain enterpris- 


‘ 


ing traders “opening up” this vast un- 
known land which for countless ages had 
belonged to black men alone. The native 
tribes they came upon were for the most 
part of mixed blood, having in them traces 
both of Bantu and Nilotic origin; peoples 
who, if we are to delve still further back 
into the past, had themselves wrested the 
country from the pigmies whose blood 
survives in a mitigated form in the Wan- 
derobos, that strange forest tribe which still 
preserves a hazardous existence with its 
spears, arrows and ingenious trapping de- 
vices in the impenetrable jungles of the 
colony. 

Under the shrewd guidance of its Pres- 
ident, William Mackinnon, the East Coast 
Trading Company soon made it clear to 
the British Government that this portion 
of Africa possessed considerable potential 
value as a sphere of influence. Direct 
action on the part of England was hast- 
ened by German colonial activity in the 
same quarter of the globe. The country 
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accordingly was formally taken over as a 
protectorate, and in the year 1895, under 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration, the con- 
struction of the Uganda railway was put 
under way. This narrow-gauge line was 
laid almost entirely by Indian labor, and 
the coolies, on its completion at the be- 
ginning of the century, were allowed to 
remain in the country, to form the nucleus 
of the alien population who ostensibly are 
the cause of the recent trouble. 

The Protectorate of British East Africa 
was now open for settlement and each 
year saw more and more Europeans ar- 
rive for the purpose of taking up land. 
The attitude of the Government to these 
early pioneers was cautious and uncer- 
tain, and from the first frequent differ- 
ences occurred between officials and set- 
tlers. Little by little, however, the land 
bordering on the railway was appropri- 
ated by the newcomers on leases of 999 
years at extremely low rentals. At this 
time the administration of the country was 
carried on by the Governor, who, with the 
help of a Legislative Council appointed by 
himself, was in a position to make laws in 
the form of ordinances, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Colonial Secretary in Lon- 
don. Years passed and the gulf between 
the official and the settler attitudes to- 
ward the affairs of the country became 
more and more bitterly emphasized. The 
chief grievances of the settlers could be 
enumerated thus: 

(1) Too much valuable land has been 
included in the native reserves; 

(2) Reluctance on the part of the offi- 
cials to secure for the settlers sufficient 
native labor; 

(3) Excessive redress accorded by the 
courts to natives treated with violence by 
Europeans. 

In short, the Government officials con- 
sidered from the first that their chief re- 
sponsibility lay in safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the black population, whereas the 
settlers, putting aside any such ideal no- 
tion, regarded the country as a legitimate 
field for exploitation, a difference of at- 
titude which exists today and is by no 
means an easy one to reconcile. 

As the settlers increased in numbers, 
however, they were in a position to put 
even greater pressure upon the Govern- 
ment, and in many cases large concessions 
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A settler’s home in Kenya Colony 


were made to the insistent demands of this 
extremely vociferous handful of men. Pos- 
sibly the most flagrant example of official 
lenience occurred in the year 1912, when 
the Masai, the proudest and most warlike 
of all the native tribes, were removed by 
Sir Percy Girouard, bag and _ baggage, 
from the Laikipia plateau to regions far 
fess propitious for the pasturing of their 
vast herds, although this particular Lai- 
kipia district had been granted to them 
“in perpetuity ” only eight years before. 
The settler element in tre community still 
grew in power and before long it seened 
advisable that they should be given a 
voice in the Legislative Council. This point 
was accordingly conceded, though the rep- 
resentatives of the settlers were still to be 
nominated by the Governor. This did not 
dispose of the matter, and the situation 
remained acute until during the steward- 
ship of Sir James Sadler it was found 
necessary to suspend Lord Delamare and 
Mr. Baillie from further attendance at the 
Council meetings because of riotous and 
unseemly behavior. 


INCREASED INFLUENCE OF THE SETTLERS 


The outbreak of the gréat war did much 


to strengthen the hands of the settler 
party, in so far as, under pressure of 
military exigencies, the Government began 
the pernicious practice of conscripting na- 
tives for the carrier corps in the cam- 
paign against German East Africa, there- 
by demonstrating what it was possible to 
do in the way of commandeering native 
labor, if sufficient pressure was brought 
to bear upon the tribal headsmen. __In- 
cidentally, no less than 60,000 of these 
wretched beings lost their lives in a war 
the rights and wrongs of which could have 
no possible interest for them. Through- 
out those terrible years I was managing 
a large stock farm in the highlands of 
the colony, and I had plenty of opportu- 
nity for observing how unfit the ordinary 
white settler is to conduct relations with 
negroes. Indeed, as the years went by it 
became more and more clear to me that 
if the natives were to be treated with any 
show of fairness it was absolutely impera- 
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tive that some power should stand between 
them and their employers. It is in fact 
inconceivable in any circumstances what- 
ever that these rough, predatory coffee 
planters and sheep farmers should con- 
sider for a single instant the claims of a 
subject race upon whose _ exploitation 
their hopes of obtaining wealth is based. 
The mouths of these people are filled with 
talk of the virtue of opening up a new 
country, but one hears little enough said 
about any duty toward its original own- 
ers. Herded into reserves, it would seem 
that from the settlers’ point of view thes 
oppressed and inarticulate peoples are of 
value only in so far as their presence con- 
tributes to the white man’s material pros- 
perity. 

In 1917 the British Government made a 
still further concession in the direction of 
giving the settlers complete control of the 
administration. An ordinance was passed 
establishing eleven electoral areas with 
one member each. The basis of suffrage 
consisted of British subjects of European 
origin or descent. An official majority of 
two was, however, maintained in the 
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Legislative Council, so that the settlers 
were still prevented from having a com- 
pletely free hand. It is at this official 
majority that the settlers balk. For the 
last few years every action of the Govern- 
ment has. been subjected to the severest 
criticism and a general cry has aris2n 
throughout the colony for “ responsible 
government,” which, in this case, means 
nothing less than the complete control of 
a vast population of. 3,000,000 natives, 
and 26,000 Indians, by a minority of 
white men mustering in all 10,000 souls. 

The Indians were not slow in appre- 
ciating the anomaly of the proposal and 
emphatically declared that they also 
should have a share in the self-government 
of the colony. But in justice to the set- 
tlers it is only fair at this point to say 
that the local Indians in Kenya are made 
up of an extremely undesirable class of 
Asiatics, a class which, since the comple- 
tion of the railway, has had a consistently 
bad influence upon the natives. The stand- 
ard of living of these Indians is extremely 
low. They disregard all laws of sanita- 


tion, and as petty tradesmen have made 


A street in Mombasa, the principal coastal city of Kenya Colony 
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Wives of a chief of the Masai,.one of the tribes inhabiting 


Kenya Colony 


the African natives familiar with all kinds 
of tricky dealing. Far be it from me to 
suggest that the white settlers have 
been beyond criticism in such matters. 
They most decidedly have not. But be- 
hind the white settler there has always 
stood an upright body of officials who in 
every district have won the confidence and 
respect of the negro population. No mat- 
ter what may be the character of the 
Indians in Kenya Colony, there remains 
ihe fact that the Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms have officially established the equal 
rights of British subjecis within the em- 
pire, and for this reason the liberals of 
India regard the Kenya dispute as a test 
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of Great Britain’s professions 
in regard to imperial democ- 
racy. 

The chief grievances of the 
Indians in Kenya Colony may 
be presented thus: 

(1) That certain portions.of 
the highlands are reserved for 
Europeans; 

(2) That a practice of seg- 
regation has sprung up both 
in business and_ residential 
quariers ; 

(3) That immigration from 
India is restricted: 

(4) That they suffer from 
inadequate representation. 

The settlers have answers 
ready for all these complaints. 
They point out, for example, 
that Lord Llgin and, later, 
Winston Churchill practically 
gave their word to the effect 
that the highland plateau 
should be reserved for Euro- 
pean settlers, the climatic 


conditions of that particular 


section of the colony be- 
ing especially suited to white 
men, whereas Asiatics were 
equally fitted to live in the 
warmer districts. The white 
settlers lay stress on the un- 
pleasant truth that segregation 
is imperative, because of the 
disregard of sanitary laws 
shown by the Indians. Further- 
more, they go on to explain 
that the Indians can never 
expect to receive proportional representa- 
tion, for the simple reason that such an 
arrangement would at once take the con- 
trol of Kenya out of the white man’s 
hands, a contingency that would never be 
allowed to come about without bloodshed. 
They also point out that, although a very 
high percentage of the trade is in the 
hands of Indians, a very small proportion 
of the profits derived therefrom is re- 
invested in the country, the money for the 
most part being drained out of Africa for 
the benefit of India, a fact which renders 
their stake in the country hardly deserv- 
ing of serious consideration. 

At the time when the dispute first arose, 
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A native of Kenya Colony wearing a 
headdress which -indicates that he has 
killed a lion with his spear 


Sir Edward Northey was Governor of the 


cclony. Being a man who combined the 
high principles of an English gentleman 
with the experience of a ‘gallant soldier, 
he submitted to the Colonial Office the 
following practical suggestions for solving 
the problem: 

(1) That the future franchise should be 
on a common register with a property 
basis and educational qualifications; 

(2) That the Europeans should hold 
four seats, and the Indians four seats on 
the Legislative Council, but that the offi- 
cial majority should still be maintained; 

(3) That one member of the Executive 
Council should be an !ndian; 


(4) That there should be no segrega- 
tion but strict sanitation; 

(5) That an immigration fee of £50 
(about $240) should be instituted for both 
Europeans and Asiatics. 

Shortly after these suggestions had 
been received by the Colonial Office, Sir 
Edward Northey was recalled, probably 
because of a disagreement with Winston 
Churchill, but ostensibly on the ground 
that a military Governor was no ‘longer 
required in the colony. His place’ was 
taken by Sir Robert Coryndon, who was 
then Governor of Uganda, an official of a 
more conciliatory temper. At an East 
African dinner held in London Winston 
Churchill now saw fit to voice openly the 
opinions of the settlers, asserting that the 
British Government recognized its obli- 
gation to preserve part of the East African 
Highlands for Europeans and also to pre- 
vent unrestricted immigration from India. 
His uncompromising attitude roused the 
Indian Office and considerab!e pressure 
was brought to bear upon the Government, 
with the result that delegates from both 
parties were summoned to London. 

Now, the settlers know very well that 
until they win for themselves “ responsible 
government,” capable of placing them in 
a majority and thereby giving them con- 
trol of the colony, they will never be able 
to have their complete will in exploiting 
the negroes, whose existence in the country 
they regard merely as so much potential 
wealth for themselves. Many of them are 
in great need of labor, and wish above 
everything to have it in their power to 
compel the natives to leave their reserves 
and come out and work—an object that 
could easily be achieved, they feel, either 
by cutting down the reserves, or increasing 
the native hut tax and poll tax, or in the 
last recourse, if such indirect methods of 
coercion failed, by deliberately inaugu- 
rating a system of forced labor. Between 
the settlers and the realization of such 
golden dreams, however, there stood an 
arbitrary official power obstinately hold- 
ing to the opinion that the true welfare of 
the country depends more upon justice 
than economic prosperity. 

The settlers’ next step was to look round 
for men who could best represent their 
peculiar interests, and their choice very 
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naturally fell upon two shrewd pioneers 
who in the early days of settlement had 
become possessed of vast tracts of exceed- 
ingly valuable land at exceedingly small 
prices. These two men were not slow to 
see what was required of them. In an 
interview, Lord Delamare is reporied to 
have said: 

There is not a settler in Kenya who is not 
there on the understanding that Kenya is ad- 
vancing along the lines of self-government. Every 
settler who is there has, made his home there 
and Mr. Winston 
Churchi!l gave us an understanding that we 
have Indian 
claims are allowed, all this will ¢o by the board. 


en that understanding, 


should self-government. If the 


THe INpIANS’ TACTICS 


It is quite manifest from this that Lord 
Delamare intended to use the Indian ques- 
tion for the furtherance of those aspira- 
tions so dear to the settler, hoping that 
by confusing the issue with the Indian 
question he would somehow or another be 


able to bamboozle the Colonial Office 
into foregoing that obnoxious official 
‘majority on the Legislative Council. In 
fact, the settlers tried, it is clear, to use 
the Indian question as a stalking horse 
for their own ends. In effect they said: 
‘““We hold Kenya Colony as a sacred trust 
for civilization, and how can Great Britain 
possibly reconcile her conscience with de- 
livering up 3,000,000 negroes to the tender 
mercies of a set of unscrupulous and de- 
generate Asiatics?” But the Indians were 
clever enough to see how the cat was likely 
to jump and quietly knocked the bottom 
out of the well-made plan by restating 
their position in the following way: “ We 
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think it safest and best in the present cir- 
cumstances that neither the Indian nor 
the European settler should have the con- 
trol of native affairs, and that the legis- 
lative power should be taken out of their 
hands and kept in the hands of the Im- 
perial Government till a time in the future 
when the African native is sufficiently ad- 
vanced in intelligence and education to 
manage his own affairs and rule over 
his own country. This is- our present 
judgment and we are prepared to abide 
by it.” 

Thus the whole question was whittled 
down to this: Whether or not under pres- 
sure of a noisy minority of Europeans 
threatening rebellion the Government of 
Great Britain was prepared to forego its 
responsibility as the head of a great em- 
pire in favor of a handful of commercial- 
minded colonials, or whether still shoul- 
dering her burden she was willing to move 
forward as best she might to some far-off 
goal where justice and peace would be 
the recognized right of all races of what- 
ever color or creed. 

From my perse.ial experience I have 
become convinced that no white settler or 
Asiatic settler is fit to administer a coun- 
try inhabited by vast hordes of subjugated 
negroes. Such a power should undoubt- 
edly be vested in the hands of men who 
understand what the word honor means. 
I am reluctant to give up my faith that 
with all its faults and failings there yet 
remains in the civil service of Great Britain 
many who recognize that in the adminis- 
tration of such a vast portion of the globe 
as Africa there are far more important 
considerations than the mere pursuit of 
material plunder. 





FOUR YEARS OF PROHIBITION 


By Rosert E. Corrapini 
Research Secretary of the World League Against Alcoholism 


Consumption of liquor in United States steadily decreasing— 
Inflow from Canada, Bahamas and West Indies relatively 
small—Saloons closed, home brewing and private distillation 
on the wane, fewer arrests for drunkenness—Less crime 


HE statement has been made that 

Ty there is as much liquor being con- 
sumed in this country now as there 

ever was. No official figures exist, and 
there is no way of ascertaining the exact 
amount of liquor that is being consumed. 
A close scrutiny, however, of the produc- 
tion of alcohol, both here and abroad, 
ought to give a fair index as to whether 
we ‘actually do or do not. consume as much 
liquor as before the advent of prohibition. 


According to the United States Brewers’ 
Year Book the number of barrels of beer 
produced before prohibition went into ef- 
fect was as follows: In the year 1917, 60,- 
729.509 barrels; in 1918, 50,000,000, and 
in 1919, 27,712,648. We have been led 
to believe that home brew has supplanted 
the brewery and that we are drinking more 
beer than ever before. It should be re- 
membered that about 60 per cent. of the 
177,000 saloons which were in business in 
the United States in 1919 have closed their 
doors permanently, and there is no evi- 
dence to show that even one-tenth of that 
number of saloons has been replaced by 
'stores which sell home brew supplies. 

A survey made by the World League 
Against Alcoholism in 1922 gives a true 
index of the real situation in New York 
City. Last Summer the World League 
surveyed 2,305 places which formerly were 
licensed to sell intoxicating beverages in 
the City of New York. Of these, a total 
of 479, most of them in Manhattan, were 
licensed as liquor stores. It would be 
reasonable to assume that the great ma- 
jority of these former liquor stores have 
gone into the malt and hops business, sell- 
ing supplies for home brew. The survey, 
however, shows the following facts: 


. 


Of the 2,305 licensed places surveyed, 
1,421 have discontinued. All liquor stores 
have gone out of business, and only 884 
saloons are apparently in business. Of 
the 1,421 saloons and liquor stores which 
had discontinued, we found only 43 stores 
which were selling malt and hops and 
other supplies for home brew. Only three 
stores were selling wine for sacramental 
purposes. This proportion would hold 
true according to surveys in all the big 
cities in the State of New York; also in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh. 
In Columbus and other cities further west, 
the proportion is still smaller. 

We have found in these surveys that 
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the number of stores selling malt and 
hops increase in proportion to the activity 
of the enforcement officers. Where the 
law is fairly well enforced, there are more 
malt and hops stores than in those districts 
where the law enforccment is lax. It is 
agreed on all sides that the home brew 
spasm is subsiding. It would be hard to 
find 100 well-equipped home brew supply 
stores in the whole of Greater New York. 
The few that are in the city are never 
crowded with patrons. One wonders at 
times how. they can possibly eke out an 
existence. 

More serious than home brew is the dis- 
tilling. There are three sources of supply 
of distilled spirits—home distilling; with- 
drawals from warehouses in the. United 
States and smuggling. During 1920 and 
1921 one could notice in almost every 
hardware store large assortments of para- 
phernalia for home brew and home distill- 
ing. Today about 90 per cent. of it has 
disappeared. These same stores have 
filled their windows with radio outfits in 
the place of distilling machinery. Those 
who tried to make home brew or distill 
their own supply of liquor must have 


found the occupation irksome and their 
product sufficiently bad to make them 
prefer to tinker with a radio outfit. 


ALCOHOL WITHDRAWALS ON WANE 


As to the withdrawals of liquor from 
the United States warehouses, Commis- 
sioner Haynes furnished the following 
data at the end of June, 1923: Records 
show that withdrawals for the present 
fiscal year, at the rate existing dur- 
ing the first ten months just passed, 
are only a third as much as those of 
the preceding fiscal year, which, in turn, 
were approximately only a third of 
those for the fiscal year of 1921. Fig- 
ures for the three fiscal years are as fol- 
lows: Alcohol, high wines and cologne 
spirits, 22,639,355.7 gallons for 1920, 26,- 
275,969.4 gallons for 1921, 16,391,489.6 
gallons for 1922, and the estimated 
amount of 10,773,970.16 gallons for 1923. 
Withdrawals of whisky, gin and brandy 
for 1921 amounted to 8,809,134 gallons, 
for 1922 2,696,175.6 gallons, and for 1923 
the estimated amount was 1,861,152.9 gal- 
lons. (For the ten months of this fiscal 
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year the alcohol, high wines and cologne 
spirits withdrawn amounted to 9,003,- 
204.34 gallons, and withdrawals of whisky, 
gin and brandy amounted to 1,517,345.3 
gallons. ) 

Comparing the first four months of the 
present calendar year with the same pe- 
riod of the two previous years, Commis- 
sioner Haynes shows that in 1923 the total 
withdrawals were less than half of those 
in 1921. The figures were given as 
8,654,734 gallons for the first quarter of 
1921, 5,000, 895 gallons for 1922, and 
3,958,216 for 1923. The total withdrawals 
during the three years since prohibition 
show a reduction of slightly more than 
75 per cent. over the amount withdrawn 
during the three years immediately preced- 
ing the effective date of the National 
Prohibition act. 

The total withdrawals for the three fis- 
cal years immediately preceding prohibi- 
tion amounted to 338,060,418.5 gallons, 
219,597,205.8 gallons of which consisted * 
of whisky, gin “and brandy, and 118,463,-, 
212.7 gallons of which included alcohol, 
high wines and cologne spirits, compared 
with a total withdrawal during the last 
three years of only 82,503, 164.2 gallons, 
of which 17,196,345.5 gallons consisted of 
whisky, gin and brandy, and 65,306,814.7 
gallons of alcohol, high wines and cologne 
spirits, a decrease of over 200,000,000 gal- 
lons in the withdrawal of alcohol, high 
wines and cologne spirits. 


Leak THroucH West Inpies SMALL 


Another source of liquor is that which is 
distilled beyond the borders of the United 
States. All sorts of tales have been told 
regarding the Bahamas and the West In- 
dies. From official sources, however, we 
obtained the following data: 


Most of the liquor which is smuggled 
from the West Indies into the United 
States comes from the British Isles. From 
1910 to 1918 the United Kingdom ex- 
ported to all parts of the world an aver- 
age of 7,500,000 proof gallons of spirits. 
During the first three years of prohibition 
the United Kingdom exported only an 
average of 5,000,000 proof gallons a year, 
a yearly decrease of 2,500,000 gallons. 
Whereas the export in 1910 was over 


&,000,000, in 1915 over 9,500,000 and in 
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1918 about 5,000,000, the export in 1920 
was 4,424,400, in 1921 7,668,000, and in 
1922 the exports dropped to 3,569,000. 

The production of spirits in the United 
Kingdom has fallen from almost 52,000,- 
000 proof gallons in 1917 to 40,000,000 
in 1920, to 47,000,000 in 1921, and to 
36,597,798 proof gallons in 1922. The 
production of spirits in the United States, 
which was 281,729,207.7 gallons in 1917, 
fell to 99,380,614.2 in 1920, to 85,015,639 
in 1921, and to 80,845,423 in 1922. If 
we add the total number of gallons with- 
drawn from the United States in the last 
twelve months to the total production of 
all spirits in the British Isles, we would 
have only one-third the amount of spirits 
withdrawn in this country in 1917. If 
we take it for granted that all spirits 
withdrawn tax paid for all purposes in the 
United States have been diverted for bev- 
erage purposes (which is an unreasonable 
assumption), and if we add to this the 
whole export from the British Isles, grant- 
ing again that every drop was smuggled 
into the United States, we would have 
about 22,000,000 gallons from 1922 to 
1923, compared with the 164,000,000 
which were withdrawn in 1917 in the 
United States alone. . 

If, during the fourth year of prohibi- 
tion, there were withdrawn from the 
United States bonded warehouses 13,000,- 
000 gallons of spirits, and the whole ex- 
port from the United Kingdom to all parts 
of the world amounted to only 3,500,000 
proof gallons, is it reasonable to assume 
that the bootleggers have produced 150,- 
000,000 gallons of bootleg whisky which 
would be necessary to put on the market 
if we were consuming today, not more, but 
about as much as we did in 1917? 


Wuere_e BritisH Spirits Go 


We have heard a good deal about the 
Fahamas, the British Isles and the export 
from Canada. The following table, the 
data for which were supplied in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Baldwin, the Pre- 
mier, himself, will show the exact situa- 


tion: 
1918 1919 1920 

REZICO 600 6s08%8 2,950 9,266 34,436 
British W. Ind.20,654 28,647 107,039 
Cuba .ccoccccecs 3,020 10,614 43,700 28,5 60,655 
Haiti 116 119 1,819 5,581 
Bahamas 994 15,133 118,599 160,579 385,999 
Bermuda 958 6,450 16,618 22,396 41,124 


1921 1922 
43,844 .24,682 
91,459 
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To the foregoing should be added the 
export from the United Kingdom to Can- 
ada, which during 1920 and 1922 averaged 
1,252,000 gallons, compared with 1,028,- 
000 gallons in 1910, or an increase of 


_ almost 200,000 gallons. 


The export of spirits from Canada to all 
parts of the world, and part of which, it is 
reasonable to assume, has found its way 
into the United States, is as follows: The 
average for the years March 31, 1914- 
March 31, 1919, was 631,286 proof gal- 
lons: for the fiscal years 1920 to 1923. 
638,896 gallons, or an increase during the 
dry period of 207,610 gallons. But even 
here we notice a tremendous decrease from 
1,840,000 gallons in 1920 to 900,000 gal- 
lons in 1921, and 413,000 in 1923. There 
has been, however, a great increase in the 
export of ale, beer and porter from 
Canada. From 1914 to 1919 the yearly 
average was less than 100,000 gallons. In 
the last four years it has averaged almost 
750,000 gallons, the year 1923 being the 
highest, with 1,509,763 gallons of malt 
liquor exported from Canada. The fore- 
going statistics indicate that the production 
and consumption of alcoholic beverages, 
especially spirits, has decreased not only 
in the United States but in the United 
Kingdom, and it would be absurd to 
assume that home distilling is making up 
the difference. 


Less CrimME UNDER PROHIBITION 


If the consumption .of alcohol has de- 
creased to such an extent, how has it 
affected our social life? Crimes have been 
attributed to the use of alcohol; have these 
shown a proportionate decline? A survey 
covering 15] cities in the United States 
shows the following changes, which can be 
attributed in part to prohibition. The cities 
show a total population of almost 26,- 
000,000 inhabitants. The yearly average 
number of arrests for intoxication in these 
cities during the last three wet years was 
432,753. During prohibition (in many 
cities the fiscal year included in these data 
reaches to June 30, 1923) the arrests for 
the same cause had fallen to 255,735. 
Twenty cities with a population of 2,500.- 
000 showed a total yearly average increase 
of 9,215 arrests, while 131 cities with a 
population exceeding 23,000,000 showed a 
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total yearly average decrease of 186,233 
arrests, the net decrease being 177,018. 


This would indicate that chiefly on 
account of prohibition, during the four 
years that this law has been in effect, 
more than 750,000 individuals who would 
have been arrested for intoxication under 
the old order have not been apprehended. 
This is more significant when one appre- 
ciates the fact that many “ drunks,” who 
would not have been arrested in years gone 
by, are now brought in, and the further 
fact that when whisky and beer flowed 
freely a man had to drink a large amount 
of liquor before he was sufficiently drunk 
to warrant an arrest. Today, due to the 
poor and often infamous quality of the 
concoction peddled as whisky, one does not 
need more than one or two drinks to be 
sufficiently intoxicated to cause an arrest. 
The survey covering 151 cities shows that 
during the wet period 37.2 per cent. of all 
arrests were for intoxication, while during 
the four years of prohibition the average 
percentage for intoxication has been only 
20.5 per cent. of all arrests for all causes. 

A few months ago the Federal Govern- 
ment gave out figures showing the popu- 
lation in all the penal institutions of the 
country on July 1, 1917, compared with 
July 1, 1922. The ratio of prisoners to 
100,000 population in July, 1922, was 
137.2, while in July, 1917, it was 143. 
The decrease in population of county jails 
(and it is here where one would see the 
first effects of prohibition) was as follows: 
On July 1, 1917, 58 per 100,000 popu- 
lation; July 1, 1922, per 100,000 popula- 
tion, 50.4. 


CRIMINOLOGISTS BEAR WITNESS 


A survey which is covering most of 
the penal institutions in the country has 
brought the following statements from the 


Superintendents: 

Georcia: “I consider prohibition one of the 
greatest national blessings in the war against 
delinquency.” 

Kentucky: “I feel sure, had there been open 
saloons in the four and one-half years following 
the war, that, in connection with the hard times 
in 1921, the prisons would have been unable to 
accommodate the prisoners that would have been 
sent up for the various offenses against the 
law.” 

NesprasKA: “In my judgment, prohibition is 
one of the greatest blessings that could have 
come to our boys and girls.” 
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NortH Carouina: “ We think personally that 
prohibition has been a great help to the home 
and country.” 

PENNSYLVANIA: “We do net hesitate to say 
that our experience here has shown a very large 
decrease in minor offenses that would ordinarily 
be attributed to the use of alcohol.” 

Micuican: “ Personally, I feel very strongly 
that prohibition, if properly enforced, will protect 
and safeguard the coming generation. Even our 
girls report that their parents, who formerly 
drank, are not drinking now; that the home 
which was unfit a few years ago is now a clean 
and decent place; that the father and brother 
are putting money in the bank instead of spend- 
ing it on liquor.” 

Iowa ‘We still hear a great deal of talk 
about prohibition not prohibiting, but, seeing 
the difference before and after, and seeing it 
from a disinterested ‘standpoint commercially, 
one cannot help but say that it is a blessing to 
millions of people in the United States.” 

Missourt: “Personally, I am sure that the 
effects of prohibition have largely been on the 
side of vindicating the wisdom of the enact- 
ment.” 

Nevapa: “That there is more drinking now 
than ever before—that’s tommyrot. I used to 
see more ‘drunks’ per day in this State than I . 
see in months now.” . 

New Jersey: “Prohibition has greatly bet- 
tered the entire population and the whole gen- 
eral economic condition.” j 


Fewer Boy DELINQUENTS 


The Glen Mills Schools in Pennsylvania 
have made a survey to ascertain the causes 
for the decrease in juvenile delinquency in 
the boys’ department. The following is 
taken from the report: “The decrease in 
commitments for juvenile delinquency is 
nation-wide. There are various explana- 
tions possible: one is that the preventive 
work * * * is functioning as desired. 
Another is that the prohibition amendment 
that has made intemperate indulgence so 
expensive and dangerous is preventing the 
indulgence in homes that formerly suffered 
most from excessive drinking and the 
children of these homes are suffering less 
from neglect and abuse.” 


The above was written in 1923. In the 
1922 report of the same institutions we 
read: “In a considerable portion of the 
country the same decrease of population in 
schools for delinquents has been observed, 
and there seems to be a unanimous senti- 
ment that prohibition has been to a large 
degree responsible for the condition.” 


The Executive Secretary of the State 
Board of Charities of New York State told 
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me that the Board of Managers of one very 
influential institution became concerned as 
to the cause of the dwindling number of 
commitments. They went to the Judges of 
the courts committing and complained that 
the institution was not getting its share of 
commitments, and they were surprised 
when shown that there were no boys to be 
committed, 

In the foregoing data, from official 
records exclusively, we have shown that 
the production of alcohol which could be 
used for beverage purposes has decreased; 
also that the withdrawals of alcohol from 
warehouses have decreased, and that the 
exports from the British Isles to the 
Pahamas and the West Indies, from both 
of which points they would eventually 
reach the United States, are so insignifi- 
cant, as compared with the total consump- 
tion of spirits in the country before prohi- 
bition, that they do not warrant the claim 
that today we are drinking as much as, or 
more than, ever before. 


That this decrease is real, and not only 
in figures, is shown by the decrease in 
arrests for intoxication. That prohibition 
is really here can be further inferred from 
some of the statements from prison officials 
which have been given. These are not the 
best, and they are not all, but just a few 
snatched at random. 

The data which we have obtained from 
more than a thousand official sources in 
this country, covering every State and all 
sorts of conditions, warrant the conclusion 
that the effects of prohibition have sur- 
passed even the rosiest dreams of the most 
ardent prohibitionists. One more thought 
which is borne out by all these facts is 
that the peak of so-called “ reaction ” has 
passed and that prohibition has weathered 
the crisis of 1922. If we have a reason- 
able degree of law enforcement (and the 
Federal Government has assured this), 
within the next two years we shall gain far 
more than in the last four years of 
prohibition. 


THE DECLINE IN ARRESTS FOR INTOXICATION 


the years 1915 to 1917 compared with the years 1920 to 1922 in cities in the 


; os following table shows the average number of arrests for intoxication for 


All 


United States, and also the increase or decrease in the yearly average. 
the figures have been obtained from Police Departments exclusively. While in most 
of these cities the fiscal year ends on Dec. 31, in many it does not end until March or 
May, and in a few the figures are for the year ended June 30. The table shows an 
increase in twenty cities of 9,215 and a decrease in 131 cities of. 186,233, the net 
decrease in 151 cities with an aggregate population of 25,863,281 being 177,018 
per year. 

Before 
Prohibition, 
1915 to 1917. 

264 
433 
14,782 

14,915 


During Prohibition, 
1920-1921-1922. 
Increase. Decrease. 


During 
Prohibition, 
1920 to 1922. 

266 
737 
6,608 
5,017 


Population. City. 

Pode: PUOBON IARI. 6 she oi69 9.601010 
65,142. .Little Rock, Ark 
576,673..Los Angeles, Cal 
506,676..San Francisco, Cal... 
74,683. .San Diego, C: 1,641 464 1,177 
65,908. .Sacramento, Cal. 2,243 1,359 iaate 884 
56,035..Berkeley, Cal. 8 5 ee 3 
45,354. .Pasadena, Cal. 129 105 24 
OG, Goethton; Cal, .....ccccces. 2,130 934 1,196 
39,642..San José, Cal 524 249 
G06. Miameda, (al. ...0...6s0.0 144 74 
256,491. .Denver, Col. 2312 
30,105. .Colorado Springs, Col 251 
162,537. .New Haven, Conn 4,975 
143,555. .Bridgeport, Conn. 1,330 
91,715.. Waterbury, Conn. ......... 2,626 
59.316..New Britain, Conn 434 
138.036. .Hartford, Conn. ..........-. 5,882 
27,743. .Norwalk, Conn. 322 
110,168. .Wilmington, Del. 2,506 
437,571. . Washington, 9,597 


304 sees 
8,174 
9,898 


18] 
2,921 
1,030 
1,842 

210 
2,931 

252 
1,991 
4,016 
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Before During During Prohibition, 
Prohibition, Prohibition, 1920-1921-1922. 
Population. City. 1915 to 1917. 1920 to 1922. Increase. Decrease. 
177 


91,558. .Jacksonville, Fla. 1,326 sada 
200,616..Atlanta, Ga. ,0: 5,231 2,194 
2,984. .Montpelier, Idaho 6 saan 8 
2,701,705. .Chicago, II. 53,05¢ 48,322 is 4,732 
76,121..Peoria, Il. 1,536 eae 343 
39,858. .Oak Park, Ill 31 IY ae 
S1294:.. evanatotis We. side dsc coe 70 30 
30,734. .™Moline, Il. ; 194 ones 
86,549. .Fort Wayne, Ind 1,284 377 
wie RAE: DINE feck okie econ Pee nes 1,095 778 
36.524... MGC, FAG. seins ococc wcecs 589 275 
26,756. :«Richmond, Ind. ...........+. 466 140 
22,992..New Albany, Ind 382 179 
126,48. -Des Moines, Iowa 3,267 2,281 
56,727. .Davenport, Iowa 533 633 
45,566..Cedar Rapids, Iowa........ 656 516 
esol sc WiC iiae EBT. is nccs cs cede 1,280 895, 
4) 5a4..Lexmgton, Ky. ..c.ccccecic 557 356 
GR2T2. sb ORIN? MIEs ccc eectecceees 3,594 1,119 
31,791. .Lewiston, Me. 2,235 643 
133,826..Baltimore, Md. ......60006 5,091 3,332 
11,214..Annapolis, Md. 98 26 
748,060..Boston, Mass. ............. 65,418 30,143 
179,754. .Worcester, Mass. .......... 6,537 3,199 
129,614. .Springfield, Mass. ........: 2.238 . 963 
120,485..Fall River, Mass........... 2,008 1,538 
112,754. .Lowell, Mass. 3,707 1,783 
94,270. .Lawrence, Mass. 2.590 1,978 
60,203. .Holyoke, Mass. ............ 1,394. 650 
53,884. .Haverhill, Mass. 1,265 718 
49,103..Malden, Mass. ............ 517 196 
47,876. .Quincy, Mass. 769 499 
42.529. .Salem, Mass. 757 481 
41,763. .Pittsfield, Mass. ........... 1,588 433 
40,129. . Everett, Mass. 373 330 
37,748. . Brookline, Mass. 278 .. 385 
37,197..Taunton, Mass. 1,068 401 
36,214...Chicopee, Mass. ......600.. 635 262 
30.915... Waltham, Mass. .....<.<.«- 573 418 
993,678. .Detroit, Mich. ............. 15,498 7,972 
137,643..Grand Rapids, Mich 1,348 951 
91,599. .Flint, Mich. 1,315 991 
48,987. .Kalamazoo, Mich. 682 727 
48.371..Jackson, Mich. ............ 1,224 859 
46,499. .Highland Park, Mich 328 321 
98,917. .Duluth, Minn. 4,410 2,082 
7,735. .Stillwater, Minn. 65 18 
772,897. .St. Louis, Mo 5,207 1,847 
GUGEL. cite: IGA: . octccvcced ieee 2,260 1,059 
15,100. . Billings, Mont. «...ceces00% 980 242 
FORGO) ...Qmaha. Neh. ciccncccsccscs 2,447 3,901 
54,948. .Lincoln, Neb. 1,561 278 
6,279. .Nebraska City, Ne 70 37 
28,379..Nashua, N. 870 375 
22.167. .Concord, N. 762 128 
135,875..Paterson, N. | 1,674 638 
119,289. .Trenton, N. 1,379 951 
116,309..Camden, N. . 1,981 950 
95,783..Elizabeth, N | 406 217 
Gee eames, Ne Beicka cccvsic nce 315 385 
5,620,048..New York, N. Y ,045 6,917 
506,773. . Buffalo, 20! 8,144 
295,750..Rochester, N. Y 2:35 815 
113,344..Albany, N. Y : 864 
100,176. . Yonkers, 29! 321 
94,156. .Utica, N. Y 2,14: 888 
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Before During During Prohibition, 
Prohibit on, Prohibition, 1920-1921-1922. 

Population. — City. 1915 to 1917. 1920 to 1922. Increase. Decrease. 
88,723. .Schenectady, N. 791 474 ae 317 
72,013..Troy, N. Y 661 331 siarays 330 
66,800..Binghamton, N. Y 2,328 1,470 puke 858 
50,760..Niagara Falls, N. 1,944 1,175 a 769 
45,493. . Elmira, 1,918 433 re 1,485 
42.726..Mount Vernon, N. Y 265 194 wheres 71 
38,917. .Jamestown, N. Y 1,074 714 syiteats 360 
36,213..New Rochelle, N. Y 208 93 Sue 115 
36.192..Auburn, | 330 228 afr 102 
35.000. . Poughkeepsie, N. Y 378 127 nites 251 
31,285..Watertown, N. Y 835 281 ioe 554 
30.366..Newburgh, N. Y 181 149 Bane 32 
26,688. . Kingston, N. Y 129 ates 70 
26.341..Rome, |! 848 L ee 698 
23,626. .Oswego, N. Y 428 é pa 381 
22,075. .Gloversville, N. Y 198 7 vee 121 
21,308. .Lockport, N. Y 479 47: ae 5 
19,287..White Plains, N. Y 199 4: ier 56 
18,420. . Middletown, N. Y 253 : bide 216 
17,004. .Ithaca, N. Y 327 2 ee 198 
16,638. .Glens Falls, N. Y 306 ” eats 186 
14,648. .Geneva, N. Y 523 : eres 420 
14,609. .Ogdensburg, N. Y 199 Satire 138 
13,181. .Saratoga Springs, N. 450 ¢ aoa 275 
13,024. .Little Falls, N. Y 324 othe 163 
13,094..Cortland, N. Y 339 ae 951 
10,541. .Oneida, N. Y 232 . Syataey 212 
10,171..Port Jervis, N. Y 109 ' oe eae 64 
10,068..Tonawanda, N. Y 248 é ee 107 
7,556.. Malone, N. Y 22h nee 187 
7,356..Canandaigua, N. Y 395 hee 348 
6,964. . Newark, N. Y 105 2: ae 82 
21,961. .Fargo, N. D 405 425 20 Ve 
' 14,010..Grand Forks, N. 250 110 ieteha 140 
796,841. .Cleveland, Ohio 1,529 2,580 1,051 cna 
401,247. .Cincinnati, Ohio 2,308 570 eresate 1,738 
237,031..Columbus, Ohio 2,282 1,165 es 1,117 
208.435. . Akron, Ohio Soe 3,502 aan 1,630 
132,358. . Youngstown, Ohio 5,703 1,890 cr 3,813 
87,091. .Canton, Ohio 3,612 1,152 eta 2,460 
41,732. .Lakewood, Ohio 65 131 ey 
27.824. .Mansfield, Ohio 705 204. Sees 501 
26,708. . Newark, Ohio 1,099 312 ee 787 
NO2027.. -mboran, APLC... occ sbie 5 ives 365 711 rer 
1,823,779. .Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 35,317 24,154. eate 11,163 
137,783..Scranton, Pa. 2,011 1,514 re 497 
SU MOR, ic < 05 Gis keosco hee os 2,817 1,003 ae 1,814 
78,800..Allentown, Pa. ............ 362 180 bial 182 
6732/1. .gonnstown, Pa. . i... 06500. 3,109 L135 setae 1,984 
58,030..Chester, Pa. 1,239 478 Seed 761 
33,883..Easton, Pa. 567 152 Boar 415 
237,595. .Providénce, R. I 6,204 3,592 rer 2,612 
64,248. .Pawtucket, R. | 1,112 710 rere 402 
29,407. .Cranston, R. fF 18 68 oat 
Ba A2 1: ASTOCRVENC, Os Ge oics esis ccs 576 641 ee 
SIO Sal. Dallas, TOEAS 22.6 os ccccscce 4,167 1,782 ees 2,385 
DIZBO. sODTIMRIOU, Vis osc siccvis ssa Se 39 ett 13 
171.677. .Richmond, Va. 2,015 2,089 at 
DU s). AWONEOEG, Ws 06.06 s00itvcae's 1,558 1,917 ot 
31.012. . Petersburg, Va. 1,990 495 1,495 
215.312. .Seattle, Wash. 4,104 6,205 ae 
104,437. ‘Spokane, Wash. ..........- 1,327 1,467 ee 
DTGAd:. , Riverett, WEEN. 5.65 occas 420 311 i 109 
15.503..Walla Walla, Wash 112 29 Sate 83 


432,753 255,735 186,233 





IS JAPAN OVERPOPULATED? 


By MarGarET DE Forest Hicks 


Facts that raise suspicion that the demand for outlets for surplus popu- 
lation is not genuine—Japan’s ability to feed herself—The real motive of 
Japanese foreign policy the thirst for industrial and political power 


sibly the one most widely misinter- 

preted and misunderstood has been 
her apparent effort to obtain and to secure 
on the Asiatic and California coasts an 
outlet for the growing pressure of popula- 
tion. The facts show that Japan, far from 
being in dire need of territory into which 
to expand, has within the confines of her 
own archipelago, to say nothing of the 
area already under her control on the 
Asiatic mainland, much unoccupied land; 
and a further investigation would reveal 
behind this “ surplus population” propa- 
ganda, a well-defined policy very differ- 
ent from its apparent motives. 

The two outstanding arguments usually 
advanced in support of Japan’s claim that 
she desperately needs additional territory 
are that the islands are greatly overpopu- 
lated and that there is not enough land 
for the production of food. 

A series of articles has recently ap- 
peared in The London Morning Post ex- 
plaining the significance of Great Brit- 
ain’s new naval policy in the Far East as 
revealed by the decision to develop a great 
naval base at Singapore. The anonymous 
author, described as “an expert on Far 
Eastern affairs,” makes the statement that 
“as the population of the Japanese Em- 
pire continues to increase, so the question 
of food supplies becomes a more vital 
problem. Within the empire itself almost 
the maximum area is now under cultiva- 
tion, and, notwithstanding an enormous 
rice production and the prolific harvest of 
her fisheries, Japan is becoming more and 
more dependent upon outside foodstuffs.” 
This assertion requires the most careful ex- 
amination. 

Rice is the principal item of Japanese 
food. The normal importation of rice to 
Japan is from 3 to 4 per cent. In spite of 
the fact that the population is actually 
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increasing, however, the importation dur- 
ing 1921 was only 2 per cent.; during 
1922, 3 per cent; and for 1923 will prob- 
ably be less than 1 per cent. Even in 
famine years when large proportions of 
the rice crops have failed, Japan had 
never fallen more than 10 per cent. short 
of her actual needs. The importation of 
other food staples to Japan is almost in- 
finitesimal, being less than 1 per cent. In 
fact, Japan is ordinarily considered by 
those in a position to know to be 98 per 
cent. self-sustaining. 


THe Facts or JAPANESE POPULATION 


Until recent years an annual increase in 
Japan’s population of from between 700,- 
000 and 800,000 was the figure generally 
agreed upon by the more conservative of 
Far Eastern experts. The first accurate 
census, which was taken in 1920, placed 
the population of Japan proper at 55,- 
000,000. In 1922, two years and three 
months later, the population according to 
another official census—was 57,656,000, 
which represented an increase during this 
period of 2,656,000, or approximately 
790,000 yearly. These were the first 
figures officially to confirm the former 
estimates. In comparing the yearly in- 
crease in Japan with other countries, the 
figures show that whereas the Japanese 
ratio of increase per thousand, annually, 
is 12.5, that of Holland is 7.7, that of the 
United Kingdom is 9.1, while in the United 
States it is 16. The density of population 
per square mile in Japan is 373 as com- 
pared with 479.2 in Massachusetts and 
566.4 in Rhode Island; the contrast with 
other countries being still greater. In 
China, for instance, to which Japan wishes 
to send the largest proportion of her sur. 
plus population, the provinces of Shan. 
tung, Chekiang, and Kiangsi have a popu 
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lation of 550, 600, and 875 to the square 
mile respectively. In Belgium the ratio 
exceeds Japan’s by 297, and in England 
by 327. 

Not only is Japan able to care for her 
yearly increase in population, but her laws 
prevent the acquisition of land by for- 
elgners to a much greater degree than, for 
example, those of the United States. 
Japan, in the main, reserves her land for 
the exclusive use of her own subjects by 
the very simple method of virtually not 
permitting foreigners to own ii. It is true 
that a law granting the right of foreign 
ownership was enacted in 1910. The re- 
strictions under which such ownership may 
exist are, however, very exacting, and as 
the date for putting this law into opera- 
tion has not yet been fixed, the right of 
ownership is still denied to individual 
foreigners. To become a Japanese sub- 
ject would, of course be one way of ac- 
quiring the right to own land. A for- 
eigner may become a Japanese subject’ in 
three ways: (1) by applying through the 
1egular naturalization channels, provided 
he has been domiciled in Japan for at 
least five years continuously, is twenty 
years of age or over, possesses civil ca- 
pacity according to the laws of his native 
country, is able to support himself, and 
will lose his former nationality on being 
made a Japanese subject; (2) by marry- 
ing a Japanese woman on condition of be- 
ing adopted into her family and assuming 
the family name, the most notable example 
of the kind being that of the late Lafcadio 
Hearn; (3) by being adopted by a Japa- 
mese subject. Yet, in spite of the ease 
with which a foreigner may become a 
Japanese subject, official figures of the 
Japanese Home Office show only the fol- 
lowing amazingly small number of natural- 
izations over a period of five years: five 
in 1914, twelve in 1915, eleven in 1916, 
nine in 1917, and nine in 1918. It is 
therefore evident that with so few availing 
themselves of the privilege the foreign fac- 
tor has no appreciable effect on Japan’s 
question of population. 


PLENTY OF AVAILABLE LAND 


In the final analysis the whole problem 
resolves itself into one of the amount 
of available land, in respect to both 


~ 


the question of density of population 
and the production and consumption 
of food. In Japan proper there is now 
under cultivation 6,000,000 cho (or 
15,000,000 acres) of farm land. Further, 
there is available arable land not yet un- 
der cultivation to the extent of 2,000,000 
cho (5,000,000 acres), of which half is 
suitable for conversion into rice paddies. 
In other words, Japan is capable of expand- 
ing her farming industry one-third, half of 
which expansion may easily be directed to- 
ward the growing of rice. These figures 
are only for Japan proper. In Formosa 
and Korea there are even greater areas of 
uncultivated land. In the main islands of 
Hondo, Kyushu, and Shikoku, on which 
are situated all the large cities and indus- 
trial centres of the Japanese Empire, there 
are to be found sparsely populated areas 
capable of supporting many more than 
their present inhabitants. For example, 
the island of Hokkaido, the northernmost 
of the Japanese Archipelago, with a cli- 
mate very similar to our northern States 
and admirably suited to the raising of such 
cereals as wheat, oats and barley, com- 
prises more than one-fifth of the total area 
of Japan, but its population is only 2,- 
500,000 out of 57,656,000 for the entire 
country. Formosa, the southernmost island 
of the empire, approximately the area of 
Kyushu with its population of 7,500,000, 
supports a population of 3,000,000, of 
which only 157,000 are Japanese. 

The explanation of the concentration of 
the population of Japan on the islands 
midway between the northern and southern 
extremities of the Japanese Archipelago, 
lies in the fact that the Japanese are un- 
willing (and probably will remain so until 
conditions actually become unbearable) to 
migrate to climates either hotter or colder 
than those to which they are accustomed, 
and that, probably more than any other 
race, they are essentially home-loving. 
They are not pioneers. The blood of the 
frontiersmen does not flow in their veins. 
They love with a passion the little homely 
scenes to which they have been accustomed 
since childhood, their ancestral abodes 
where lie the ashes of their fathers and 
their fathers’ fathers. Unfamiliar environ- 
ments do not entice them, even when ma- 
terial gain is the lure. The Japanese seem 














to prefer to remain huddled together in 
their central islands, where the climate is 
moderate and the surroundings familiar, 
rather than to push out to the north and 
to the south where they will encounter 
greater intensities of cold and heat and be 
forced to live under conditions to which 
they are unaccustomed and under which 
they believe ey will not thrive. 

This becomes increasingly evident when 
one considers Japanese migration to terri- 
tcry outside Japan proper. In Hawaii and 
the Philippines, particularly in the case of 
the former, the number of departures of 
Japanese from the territory in recent years 
exceeds the number of arrivals. Even in 
Korea, the territory which Japan already 
possesses on the Asiatic mainland, the 
population is comparatively small and the 
migration from Japan proper is slight. 
With the added inducement of substantial 
Government grants and subsidies the emi- 
grants do not appear to be tempted and the 
Japanese population in Korea has re- 
mained stationary at 350,000 for the past 
ten years. The only pronounced exception 
to this general rule of unwillingness to 
emigrate is found on our own California 
coast. Here the Japanese are anxious to 
go, and usually remain, because not only 
is the climate similar to that of central 
Japan, but economic advantages are attrac- 
tive-enough to overcome the inherent ob- 
jection to movement and change. With a 
yearly increase in population which can 
be cared for within the confines of Japan 
proper for many years to come, with 
Japan not more than 2 per cent. dependent 
upon foreign importations for her food, 
and with the spectacle of the stubborn re- 
fusal of Japanese peasants to migrate to 
less populated areas of their own empire, 
it is not reasonable to assume that they 
would seek a new home on the Asiatic 
mainland (in Manchuria or in Siberia) 
where even greater extremes of climate oc- 
cur. 


THE REAL MotTIvEs OF JAPANESE POLICY 


What, then, is the explanation of the 
perennial campaign for an outlet on the 
Asiatic and California coasts for this sup- 
posed pressure of population? The an- 
swer is really not hard to find. Japan 
has cast her eyes upon Western civilization 
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and become convinced, much against her 
natural inclinations and desires, that only 
by emulating Western civilization so 
called, by becoming a great industrial na- 
tion, may she retain her place as a first- 
rate power. But to realize this dream, 
she must have raw materials with which to 
rear the structure of this industrial Japan 
of the future. These raw materials are 
not to be found in sufficient quantities in 
the Japanese Empire; they exist close at 
hand on the Asiatic mainland. A careful 
review, in the light of this desire for raw 
materials to create a highly industrialized 
state, would disclose that Japanese foreign 
policy for the past fifty years has been 
directed toward a fulfillment of this aim. 
Economic control of Asia’s vast raw ma- 
terials has been the prize toward which for 
years Japanese diplomacy has bent every 
effort, strained every nerve. 


The successful seven-year invasion of 
Korea in 1592 gave Japan her first foot- 
hold on the mainland—a small trading ° 
post in the southwest corner of the pe- 
ninsula. In 1854 Japan negotiated her first 
treaty, one with Russia, and it is interest- 
ing to note that it was economic in pur- 
port. In 1872 Sakhalin Island, rich in oil 
and coal, became a Japanese objective. 
The Treaty of Portsmouth, at the close of 
the Russo-Japanese War, gave her the 
southern half of the island. In 1920, as a 
protest against the Nikolaevsk Massacre, 
so called, she occupied the northern or 
Russian half of Sakhalin Island (above the 
fiftieth parallel), and from this territory 
she has, up to the present, stubbornly re- 
fused to withdraw. Policies of a similar 
nature have been behind Japanese activi- 
ties in China, Korea, and Siberia. Man- 
churia has long been a bone of contention 
between Japan and Russia, each jealously 
sparring for economic monopolies to the 
disadvantage of the other, while China has 
been desperately attempting to retain her 
lawful ownership and control. The Chi- 
nese-Japanese war of 1894 and the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1904 were both out- 
growths of these jealousies, as was the an- 
nexation of Korea in 1910. 

The famous Twenty-one Demands of 
1915 showed only too clearly the end to- 
ward which Japanese foreign policy was 
inexorably working. These demands were 
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drafted with a definite end in view—the 
control of the natural resources of North 
China; while the military occupation of 
Siberia, two years longer (1920-1922) 
than the Allies thought it justifiable or ex- 
pedient, indicated a willingness to over- 
ride strong international objections to se- 
cure monopolistic concessions to the eco- 
nomic resources of the Russian Far East. 

These pretenses of overpopulation, of 
serious dependence upon foreign importa- 
tions for her food do not create a feeling 
of confidence in Japan among well-in- 
fermed foreigners. Even the apparent 
reasons for the continual raising of the 
question of racial and social equality 
might prove not wholly what they appear 
on the surface. Japan is not unmindful of 
the fact that it is neither discourteous nor 
discriminating for either individuals or 
States to say: “ I am delighted to have you 
come to my house, to dine with me, even 
to visit me, but I reserve to myself the 
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privilege and right of choosing those with 
whom I am to live.” There is a suspicion * 
that Japan is utilizing this grievance of 
being discriminated against as a lever to- 
ward the acquisition of other rights and 
privileges infinitely more important and 
more coveted. 

Developments since the Washington 
Conference, however, seem to point to a 
new era in Japanese foreign policies, an 
era in which the old methods of conceal- 
ment and willful obscuring of the issues 
are being replaced by frankness and open- 
ness. Furthermost from the thoughts of 
a fair-minded student of Far East politics 
is the wish to deny Japan the right to 
draw from Asia the raw materials of which 
she feels she is so much in need. It is to- 
ward the methods adopted in the past for 
obtaining them, toward the secretive polli- 
cies, the clouded issues, the obscured ob- 
jectives, that an outraged sense of fair 
play has vehemently protested. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
OF RUMANIA 


Full text of the fundamental law of the State eniarged by territorial 
gains since the war—Important provisions establishing rights of the 
nation over private property—Individual liberties and women’s equality 


ri HE new Constitution of Rumania, the 
[ complete text of which is given be- 
low, was passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies on March 26, 1923, by 247 
votes against 10 absent and not voting, 
and by the Senate on March 27 by 138 
votes against 4, with 48 abstentions, and 
was proclaimed by the King on March 28. 
The new fundamental law definitely su- 
persedes that of 1866, which had been 
modified extensively in 1879, 1884 and 
1917. In addition, it also supersedes the 
declarations of Bessarabia and Transyl- 
vania, both made in 1918, when, having 
separated from Russia and Hungary re- 
spectively, these sections became indepen- 
dent. These declarations recognized na- 
tional and religious minorities, took land 
from the former owners and gave it to the 
peasants, and established universal suf- 
frage with proportional representation. 
In place of the latter the new Constitution 
provides for minority representation. 


It is in respect to the power of the State 
over private property that most dis- 
cussion has taken place in other coun- 
tries. All mineral’ wealth (including 
oil) found below the surface of the 
soil now becomes the property of the 
State, with the provision that under cer- 
tain conditions all leases and concessions 
obtained prior to the enactment of the new 
Constitution are to be valid for a term of 
years. It is intended that all future con- 
cessions to drill for oil must be obtained 
from the State, which will determine what 
percentage of “exploited wealth” can be 
paid to the owners of the surface of the 
land. The State also reserves to itself the 
right to expropriate, on payment of in- 
demnity, any private property considered 
necessary for the public good. The opera- 


tions of the recent Agrarian Reform law, 
providing for peasant ownership of land, 
suggested to. some minds that the State’s 
idea of indemnity comes perilously near 
to confiscation. 

Since the establishment of the new Con- 
stitution the internal political situation, 
which had assumed a very threatening as- 
pect while the measure was under debate 
in the Chamber and the Senate, became 
less disturbed, and there is now little talk 
of revolution or of open defiance to the 
provisions of the new law. Nevertheless, 
the new Constitution created a deep feeling 
of resentment throughout the provinces of 
Transylvania, Bessarabia and Bukovina, 
not because it is either ultra-reactionary 
or ultra-liberal, but chiefly because it was 
enacted in such a manner as to suggest 
that the people of the new provinces were 
being treated, not as equals in the affairs 
of the kingdom, but as subject races. De- 
spite the apparently complete freedom 
granted to the Jews under the new Con- 
stitution, anti-Semitic feeling throughout 
Rumania still runs very strong, and there 
have been several serious disturbances, ne- 
cessitating military intervention. One 
serious feature was that the Bucharest Uni- 
versity- had to be closed for a time on ac- 
count of anti-Jewish riots. 


The translation printed below has been 
made by Arthur Irving Andrews, Ameri- 
can collaborator of the Czechoslovakia 
Ministry of Social Welfare, with the assist- 
ance of his colleague, Professor William 
Howell Reed of Tufts College. The text 
used was the Rumanian original (pub- 
lished by the Government in the Monitorul 
Oficial, No. 282, March 29, 1923), and 
it has been compared with the French 
version furnished by the Rumanian Minis- 
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A scene in Bucharest during the demonstrations agains‘ 


try of Foreign Affairs. The translation 
will appear in book form in the new edi- 
tion of “ Modern Constitutions,” edited by 


W. F. Dodd, F. A. Golder, A. I. Andrews 


and others. 


TEXT OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Part I.—THeE TERRITORY OF RUMANIA 


1—The Kingdom of Rumania is a national 
State, united and indivisible. 

2—The territory of Rumania is inalienable. 
The boundaries of the State can be changed or 
corrected only by virtue of a law. 

8—The territoryof Rumania may not be 
colonized with people of an alien race. 

4—The territory of Rumania, for adminis- 
trative purposes, is divided into districts, the 
districts into communes. Their number, extent, 
and territorial subdivisions shall be established 
according to the forms provided by the laws 
for administrative organization. 


Part II].—Tue Ricuts or RUMANIANS 


5—Rumanians, without’ distinction as _ to 
racial origin, language, or religion, enjoy lib- 
erty of conscience, liberty of instruction, liberty 
of the press, liberty of meeting, liberty of as- 
sociation, and all liberties and rights estab- 
lished by law. 

6—The present Constitution and the other 
laws relative to political rights define what, out- 
side of the qualification of being a Rumanian, 
are the conditions necessary for the exercise 
of these rights. Special laws, voted by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds, shall determine the con- 
ditions under which women may exercise politi- 
eal rights. The civil rights of women shall be 
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the adoption of the new Rumanian Constitution 


established on the basis of the 
equality of the two sexes. 

%—Differences of religious belief and con- 
fession, of racial origin and of language shall 
not constitute in Rumania an obstacle to the 
acquisition of rights, civil and political, and to 
their exercise. Naturalization alone makes the 
alien the same as the Rumanian for the ex- 
ercise of political rights. Naturalization is ac- 
corded individually by the Council of Minis- 
ters after a verification, made by a commission, 
composed of the Premier-President and _ the 
Presidents of the Court of Appeal of the capital 
of the country, ‘that the applicant has fulfilled 
the legal requirements. A special law shall de- 
termine the requirements and the procedure by 
the use of which aliens may acquire naturaliza- 
tion. Naturalization has no retroactive effect. 
The wife and minor children profit, on condi- 
tions provided for by law, from the naturaliza- 
tion of the husband or father. 


8—There shall be admitted in the State 
neither distinction of birth nor of social class. 
All Rumanians without distinction of racial 
origin, of language or of religion, are equal be- 
fore the law and have the obligation to con- 
tribute without distinction to the taxes and pub- 
lic charges. They alone are admitted to offices 
and honors, public, civil and military. Special 
laws shall define the status of public officials. 
Aliens shall be admitted to public offices only 
in exceptional cases. or those specifically pro- 
vided for by law. 

9—All aliens who reside on Rumanian terri- 
tory enjoy the protection given by the law to 
persons and property, in general. 

10—All privileges of whatever 
munities and class monopolies 
forever in the Rumanian State. 
bility are and remain inadmissible in the Ru- 
manian State. Foreign decorations may be 
worn by Rumanians only by the authorization 
of the King. 
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11.—Individual liberty is guaranteed. No one 
may be”prosecuted or made the object of a 
search warrant except in cases and according 
to the forms provided by law. No one may be 
detained or arrested except by virtue of a 
decree judicially pronounced, which must be 
communicated at the moment of the arrest or 
at the very latest within tweny-four hours after 
the detention or arrest. In case of flagranto 
delicti the detention or arrest may take place 
immediately, but the warrant must be issued 
within twenty-four hours, and also be com- 
municated in conformity with the preceding 
paragraph. 

12—No one may be removed contrary to his 
will from the Judges whom the law assigns 
to him. 

18—The domicile is inviolable. No visitation 
may be made to a domicile except by com- 
petent authority, in cases expressly laid down 
by law and according to the forms that it 
prescribes. 

14—No punishment may be created or applied 
except by virtue of a law. 

15—No law may create the penalty of confis- 
cation of property. 

16—The penalty of death cannot be re-estab- 
lished except in the cases provided for by the 
military penal code, in time of war. 

1%7—Property of every kind, as well as all cred- 
its upon the State, is guaranteed. The public au- 
thority, by virtue of a law, has the right to 
avail itself for the purpose of works of public 
utility of the sub-soil of any landed property 
whatsoever, with the obligation of indemnifying 
for the damage caused to the surface, to build- 
ing and to existing works. In default of an ami- 
sable agreement, the indemnity shall be fixed by 
the Court. No one .may be dispossessed except 
for the purpose of public utility and after a just 
and previous indemnity fixed by the Court. A 
special law shall define the cases of public 
utility, the procedure and mode of expropriation. 
Besides the expropriation for ways of communi- 
cation, for the cause of public health, for public 
defense and for works of interests military and 
cultural, and those of direct general interest 
to the: State and the public administrations, 
other cases of public utility must be established 
by laws, voted by a two-thirds majority. The 
existing laws relative to laying out and widening 
the streets of the communes as well as to the 
banks of the water courses that flow through or 
outside them remain in force throughout the 
whole extent of the kingdom. . 

18—None but Rumanians or those naturalized 
as Rumanians may acquire by whatever title or 
possession rural landed property in Rumania. 
Foreigners shall have right only to the value of 
such landed property. 

19—The mineral beds as well as the mineral 
wealth of whatever nature in the sub-soil are 
the property of the State. Excepted are masses 
of rocks suitable for building material and de- 
posits of peat, if not in conflict with the rights 
acquired by the State by virtue of previous laws. 
A special law on mines shall determine rules and 
conditions for the valuation of this property, 
shall fix rent due to the proprietor of the surface 
land and shall indicate at the same time the ex- 
tent and manner of his participation in the ex- 
ploitation of such mineral wealth. Account shall 
be taken of acquired rights in so far as they cor- 
respond to putting a valuation on the sub-soil, 
and according to these privileges, which shall be 
made in a special law. Mining concessions for 
exploitation already instituted or given, con- 
forming to the laws today in force, shall be re- 
spected during the period for which they were 
granted, and the existing mining exploitations 
shall be made for the proprietors only for the 
time when they shall work them. No perpetual 
concessions may be made. 

All concessions and exploitations provided for 
in the preceding paragraph must, however, be in 
conformity with the rules to be established by 
law, which shall provide also the maximum of 
duration for these concessions and exploita- 
tions, not exceeding fifty years from the date of 
the promulgation of this Constitution. 

20—Channels of communication, atmospheric 
space and navigable or floatable streams belong 


to the public domain. For the public use are 
waters that can produce motor power and those 
which may be utilized. in the public interest. 
Acquired rights shall be respected or shall be 
compensated for by expropriation for the pur- 
pose of public utility after proper and previous 
indemnification. Special laws shall determine 
the limit in which all rights noted above may be 
left for the profit of the proprietor, the methods 
of expropriation as well as the indemnities due 
for the utilization of the surface and for the 
existing installations. 

21—All the factors of production shall enjoy 
equal protection. The State may intervene by a 
law in the relations between these factors in 
order to prevent economic and social conflicts. 
Liberty of work shall be protected. The law 
shall regulate social insurance to workers in 
case of illness, accident, &c. 

22—Liberty of conscience is absolute. The 
State guarantees to all faiths equal liberty and 
protection unless their exercise affects public 
order, good morals or the laws of State or- 
ganization. The Christian Orthodox and the 
Greek Catholic Church are the Rumanian 
Churches. The Rumanian Orthodox Church, be- 
ing the confession of the great majority of 
Rumanians, is the dcminant Church in the Ru- 
manian State; this Greex-Catholic has first 
rank over any other worship. The Rumanian 
Orthodox Church is and remains independent 
of any foreign hierarchy, but preserves its unity 
with the ecumenical, Oriental Church in the 
matter of dogmas. In the whole Rumanian 
Kingdom the Christian Orthodox Church shall 
have one centralized organization with the 
participation of all elements constituting it, 
clerical and lay. A special law shall define the 


basic principles of this united organization, . 


especially the methods according to which the 
Church will regulate, conduct and administer, 
by its own organs and under the control of the 
State, its religious, cultural, fundamental and 
hierarchical questions. Spiritual and canonical 
questions of the Rumanian Orthodox Church 
may be regulated by a single central synodal 
authority. Metropolitans and Bishops of the 
Rumanian Orthodox Church shall be_ elected 
in conformity with a special law. Relations 
between the different confessions and the State 
shall be established by a law. 

23—The transactions of civil affairs are under 
the control of the civil law. The draft of those 
transactions must precede always the religious 
sanction. 

24—Education is free under the conditions laid 
down by special laws and as long as it is not 
contrary to good morals or public order. Pri- 
mary education is obligatory. In the schools 
of the State this instruction shall be given with- 
out charge. The State, districts and communes 
shall give aid and facilities to scholars devoid 
of the means in every grade of education, in 
the measure and manner provided for by law. 

25—The Constitution guarantees to all liberty 
of communicating and publishing ideas and 
opinions either by mouth, by writing or by 
printing, each being responsible for the abuse 
of this freedom in cases defined by the Penal 
Code, which in any case shall not restrict the 
right itself. No exceptional law may be estab- 
lished in this matter. Censorship or any other 
preventive measure against the appearance, sale 
or distribution of any publication whatsoever 
may not be established. There is no need for 
the prior authorization of any authority for 
the appearance of any publication whatsoever. 
No caution-money shall be asked from journal- 
ists, writers, publishers, printers and _ lithog- 
raphers. The press shall never be subjected to 
the régime of warnings. No journal or publica- 
tion may be suspended or suppressed. Every 
periodical publication of whatever nature must 
have a responsible director and, in his absence, 
a responsible editor. Directors and editors 
must possess civil and political rights. The 
name of ‘the director and the name of the 
editor shall_be listed visibly and permanently 
at the head of the publication. Before the 
appearance of the_ periodical publication, its 
proprietor is obliged to declare and inscribe its 
name at the tribunal of commerce. The sanc- 
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tion for these provisions shall be provided by a 
special law. 

. 26—In what concerns non-periodical publica- 
tions, the author is responsible for his writings, 
in default of the author, the editor; the printer 
is responsible when the author and editor have 
not been revealed. In _ periodical publications 
the responsibility is on author, director or 
editor, in the order named. ‘The proprietor in 
every case is completely responsible for pay- 
ment of civil damages. Derelictions of the 
press are tried by jury except in cases here- 
efter defined, which shall be tried by ordinary 
courts according to the common law: 

(a) Crimes committed against the sovereign 
of the country, the Hereditary Prince, members 
of the royal family and dynasty, heads of for- 
cign States and their representatives. 

(b) Direct instigations to murder and _ rebel- 
lion in cases where they have not been followed 
up with their execution. 

(c) Calumnies, injuries, defamations directed 
against private individuals or public officials of 
whatever character attacking their private life 
or their personal honor. 

Preventive arrest in the case of the press is 
forbidden. 

27—The secrecy of written correspondence, 
telegrams and telephone conversations is in- 
violable. A special law shall establish in what 
cases the courts of justice in the interests of 
criminal prosecution may make exceptions to 
the above provision. ‘This law shall define the 


responsibility of the agents of the State and of . 


private individuals for the violation of the 
secrecy of written correspondence, telegrams 
and telephone conversations. 

28—Rumanians without distinction as to racial 
origin, language or religion have the right to 
meet together peaceably and without arms as 
long as they conform to the laws which reg- 
ulate the exercise of this right, in order to dis- 
cuss every sort of questions; no previous au- 
thorization is necessary for this. Meetings in 
the open air are permitted except on the pub- 
lic squares and streets. Meetings, processions 
and demonstrations on the streets and public 
squares are subject to the police regulations. 

29—Rumanians without distinction as to racial 
origin, language or religion have the right to 
form associations as long as they conform to 
the laws which regulate the exercise of this 
right. The right of free association does not 
imply in itself the right of establishing any 
corporation. ‘The conditions under which shall 
be accorded corporate existence shall be estab- 
lished by a special law. 

30—Each person has the right to address him- 
self to the public authorities by means of peti- 
tions signed by one or more persons, without 
power, however, to petition except in the names 
of the signers. None but constituted authorities 
have the right to address petitions in the col- 
lective name. 

31—No prior authorization is needed for the 
pringing of suits by the injured parties against 
public: officials for acts of their administration, 
the rules specially established on the subject of 
Ministers yet remaining in force. The cases and 
the procedure of the suits shall be determined 
by a special law. Special provisions of the Penal 
Code shall determine the penalties for those ac- 
cusing on insufficient grounds. 

32—No Rumanian may, without the authoriza- 
tion of the Government, enter the service of a 
foreign State without losing at once thereby his 
nationality. The extradition of political refugees 
is forbidden. 


Part II].—Tue Powers OF THE STATE 


88—All powers of the State emanate from the 
nation, which cannot exercise them except by 
delegation and according to the principles and 
regulations laid down in the present Constitu- 
tion. 

$4—The legislative power is exercised collective- 
ly by the King and National Representation. The 
National Representation is divided into two 
Chambers: the Senate and the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Every law requires the approval of each 
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of these three branches of the legislative power. 
No law can be submitted to the royal sanction 
except after it has been discussed and voted 
upon without restraint by a majority of both 
Chambers. 

35—The initiation of laws is given to each of 
these three branches of the legislative power. 
However, every law relative to the receipts and 
expenditures of the State or to the armed forces 
must be voted first by the Chamber of Deputies. 

36—The interpretation of the laws with the 
force of authority is made solely by the legis- 
lative power. 

37—The promulgation of the laws voted by 
both Chambers shall be attended to by the Min- 
istry of Justice, who shall preserve one of the 
originals of the laws voted and the second 
original shall be preserved in the archives of 
the State. The Minister of Justice is also the 
keeper of the Great Seal of the State. In each 
year the Minister of Justice shall publish the 
collection of laws and regulations in which the 
laws shall be inserted, carrying a number ac- 
cording to.the order after date of promulgation. 

88—No law nor regulation of the general ad- 
ministration, district or commune may be put 
in force unless it has been published in this 
collection of laws. 

39—The executive power is entrusted to the 
King, who shall exercise it in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. 

40—The judicial power is exercised by its own 
organs. Their decisions are given by virtue of 
the law and are executed in the name of the 
King. 

41—The exclusive interests of the districts or 
communes are regulated in each case by coun- 
cils, district or communal, according to the 
principles laid down by the Constitution and by 
special laws. 


Chapter I—The National Representation 


42—The members of the Chambers represent 
the nation. 

43—The sittings of the Chambers are public. 
Their rules fix the cases and manner in which 
these sittings shall be declared secret. 

44—Each Chamber verifies the credentials of 
its members and judges for itself the contests 
which may arise concerning them. No election 
can be invalidated except by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present. 

45—No one may be at the same time a mem- 
ber of both Chambers. 

46—Deputies and Senators appointed by the 
executive power to a salaried office, if they ac- 
cept, lose their mandate as representative of 
the nation. This provision does not apply to 
the Ministers or Under Secretaries of State. 
The electoral law shall determine such incom- 
patibilities. 

47—At the beginning of each Legislature and 
at each ordinary session, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and Senate shall elect from their own mem- 
bers the President, Vice Presidents, and mem- 
bers of committees, in conformity with their 
internal rules. 

48—Every decision is passed by an absolute 
majority of the votes except in such cases 
where, by the Constitution, the law or rules of 
the legislative bodies, a larger number of votes 
is required. In case of an equality of votes, the 
proposition under_ consideration is rejected. 
Each of the Chambers may sit with one more 
than half of the number of members recorded 
in the roll-call. 

49—Votes are given by rising or sitting, viva 
voce or by secret ballot. A bill cannot be adopt- 
ed unless it has been voted, article by article. 

50—Each Chamber has the right of investiga- 
tion. 

51—The Chambers have the right to amend 
and to divide into several parts the articles 
and amendments proposed. 

52—Each member of the Chambers has the 
right to address interpellations to the Ministers, 
to which they are obliged to respond within the 
period provided for by rule. 

53—Each person has the right to address peti- 
tions to the Chambers through the intermediary 
of a committee, or of one of its members. Each 
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ef the Chambers has: the right to transmit to 
the Ministers petitions addressed to it. Min- 
isters are obliged to give explanations concern- 
ing their contents in case either of the Chambers 
asks for them. 

54—No member of either Chamber may be 
prosecuted or imprisoned on account of opinions 
or votes given by him in the course of exercis- 
ing his mandate. 

55—No member of either Chamber may, during 
the session, be prosecuted or arrested in way of 
repression, except with the authorization of the 
Chamber of which he forms a part, unless in 
case of flagrant dereliction, If he has been 
arrested on suspicion or prosecuted at the time 
when the session is closed, the prosecution and 
arrest must be submitted for the approval of 
the Chamber of which he forms a part, at once 
after the opening of the session of the Legisla- 
tive bodies. The detention or prosecution of a 
member of either of the Chambers shall be sus- 
pended during the whole time of the sessions, if 
the Chamber so requests. 

56—Each Chamber determines according to its 
own rules the manner in which it exercises its 
functions. 

5%7—Each Chamber deliberates and renders its 
decisions separately except in cases specifically 
named in the present Constitution. 

58—Any meeting of one of the Legislative 
Bodies outside the time of the session of the 
other is without validity. 

59—Each of the two Chambers has the exclu- 
sive right to direct its own police through its 
President, who alone, after the approval of the 
Chamber, may give orders to the service guard. 

60—No armed force shall be posted at the door 
or around either Chamber without its consent. 

61—The electoral law establishes all the con- 
ditions required in order to be an elector to the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, the dis- 
qualifications and unfitness, as well as the 
electoral procedure, 

62—Members. of both ‘Legislative Bodies are 
elected for four years. 

63—The compensation of Deputies and Senators 
is fixed by law. 
SECTION I.—THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 

64—The Chamber of Deputies is composed of 
deputies elected by Rumanian citizens of legal 
age, by universal, equal, direct, obligatory, and 
secret vote on the basis of minority representa- 
tion. 

65—The election of Deputies shall take place 
from an electoral constituency. The electoral 
constituency shall not consist of more than one 
district (Judet). The electoral law shall estab- 
lish the number of Deputies to be elected from 
each constituency in proportion to population. 

66—In order to be eligible to the Chamber of 
Deputies, it is necessary: (a) to be a Rumanian 
citizen; (b) to have the exercise of civil and 
political rights; (c) to -have passed the twenty- 
fifth birthday; (d) to have a domicile in 
Rumania. Electoral laws shall determine the 
disqualifications. 

SECTION II.—THE SENATE 

6%7—The Senate is composed of elected Senators 
and of Senators ex-officio. 

68—All Rumanian citizens over forty years old 
elect, from electoral constituencies which may 
not extend over more than one district, by com- 
pulsory, equal, direct and secret ballot, a num- 
ber of Senators. The number of Senators to be 
elected in each constituency, which shall not 
be greater than one district, shall be fixed by an 
clectoral law in proportion to the population. 

69—Members chosen in district councils and 
members chosen in cummunal councils, urban 
and rural, meéting together in a single college, 
elect by compulsory, equal, direct, and secret 
ballot, one Senator for each district. 

70—Members of the Chambers of Commerce, of 
Industry, of Labor, and of Agriculture, meeting 
in separate colleges elect from among them- 
selves each one Senator from each category 
and for each electoral constituency. This elec- 
toral constituency shall be fixed by electoral 
Jaw, their number not being greater than six. 

71—Each university elect from itself by vote 
of its professors, one Senator, 


72—The following have the right of member- 
ship in the Senate by virtue of their high posi- 
tion in the State or Church: (a) the heir to the 
Throne after the age of 18; he shall have only 
a deliberative voice until over 25 years of age; 
(b) the Metropolitans of the country; (c) the 
dioccesan Bishops of the Rumanian Orthodox 
and Greek Catholic Churches if they shall be 
elected in conformity with the laws of the coun- 
try; (d) the heads of confessions recognized by 
the State, one for each confession if they are 
elected or appointed in conformity with the laws 
of the country and representing a total of at least 
200,000 communicants, as well as the superior 
religious representative of the Mohammedans of 
the kingdom; (e) the President of the Rumanian 
Academy. The mandate of these Senators ceases 
at the same time as the dignity or quality which 
has given them the right to it. 

73—These become Senators ex officio: (a) 
former Presidents of the Council, including those 
who shall have a service of four years with the 
litle President of the Council, and former 
Ministers having at least six years of service 
in one or several Governments; (b) former 
Presidents of the Legislative Bodies who shall 
have enjoyed this dignity in the course of at 
least eight ordinary sessions; (c) former Sena- 
tors and Deputies elected to at least ten Legis- 
latures whatever shall have been their duration; 
(d) former first Presidents of the High Court 
of Appeal and Justice who shall have fulfilled 
this duty or that of President of the Appeals 
during five years; (e) Generals of the reserve 
and in retirement: (1) who shall haxe exercised 
command of an army at the front for at least 
three months; (2) those who have filled the 
duties of Chief in the General Staff or of In- 


spector General of the Army (Commander of, 


Army) during peace, for at least four years. 
The number of those in the second category 
shall not exceed four taken by order of senior- 
ity, according to vacancies; (f) the former 
President of the National Assembly of Kichinev, 
Cernay and Alba Julia which declared the Union. 
74—The verification of qualifications for Sen- 
ators ex officio is made by a commission com- 
posed of the Presidents of the Sections of the 
High Court of Appeal and Justice under the 
Presidency of the First President of this High 
Court. Authentication is done officially at the 
request of the President of the Senate or of 
those who have the ex officio right. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate enrolls the Senators ex officio 
in accordance with the findings of the com- 
mission. The Senate may discuss and point out 
to the commission for rectification errors 
proved in the establishment of these rights. 
75—In order to be eligible to the Senate one 
is required: (a) to be a Rumanian citizen; (b) 
to enjoy the exercise of civil and _ political 
rights; (c) to have passed the age of 40 years; 
(d) to be domiciled in Rumania. These condi- 
tions, except that of age, are required likewise 
of Senators ex officio. 
SECTION III.—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
76—There shall be created a Legislative Council 
to which shall be alloted the duty of aiding in a 
consultative way the framing and co-ordinating 
of laws emanating either from the executive or 
from the parliamentary initiative as well as the 
drawing up of general rules for the application 
of the laws. Consultations with the Legislative 
Council shall be obligatory from all the bills 
except those which carry budgetary credits; ‘if, 
however, within a period fixed by law, the 
Legislative Council does not give its opinion, 
the Chambers may proceed to discuss and ap- 
prove the bills. A special law shall define the 
organization of the Legislative Council and its 
manner of functioning. 


Chapter I].—The King and Ministry 


SECTION I.—THE KING 


7i—The constitutional powers of the King are 
hereditary in the line of descent, direct and 
legitimate, of his Majesty, King Charles I. of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, from male to male, 
by order of primogeniture, and with the per- 
petual exclusion of women and their descend- 
ants. The descendants of his Majesty shall be 
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brought up in the Eastern Orthodox faith from 
birth. 

78—In lapse of heirs in the male line from his 
Majesty Charles I. of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
the succession to the Throne shall avert back 
to his oldest brother and to that brother’s 
descendants, according to the rules set forth in 
the preceding article. Should there be no 
brothers or descendants of them, or if they 
declare beforehand that they will not accept 
the Throne, then the King shall indicate his 
successor from one of the sovereign dynasties 
of Europe, with the consent of the National 
Representation given in the form prescribed by 
Article 79. Should neither the one nor the other 
of these circumstances have place the Throne 
shall be considered vacant. 

79—In case of the vacancy of the Throne the 
two Chambers unite immediately in one single 
Assembly, even without being convoked, and 
within eight days at most from the day of meet- 
ing, shall elect a King from a sovereign dynasty 
of Western Europe. The presence of three- 
fourths of the members who compose the two 
Chambers and a majority of two-thirds of the 
members present are necessary in order to pro- 
ceed to this election. In case the Assembly 
shall not have taken place within the period 
prescribed above, then on the ninth day at 
noon the Chambers shall meet in order to make 
the election, whatever the number of members 
present, and by an absolute majority vote. If 
the Chambers are dissolved at the moment of 
vacancy of the Throne, there shall be followed 
the procedure according to the model prescribed 
in the following article. During the vacancy of 
the Throne, the Chambers, meeting together, 
shall name a royal Regency composed of three 
persons, who shall have the exercise of the 
royal powers until the next King shall come to 
the throne. In all cases above indicated, the 
voting must be done by secret ballot. 

80—On the death of the King the Chambers 
shall meet, even without convocation, ten days 
at most after the declaration of his death. If 
by chance they have been dissolved beforehand, 
and the convocation has been made in the act 
of dissolution for a time later than the tenth 
day, then the former Chambers shall resume 
their functions until the meeting of those which 
are to replace them. : 

81—From the date of the death of the King, 
and until the taking of the oath by his succes- 
sor to the Throne, the constitutional powers of 
the King are exercised, in the name of the 
Rumanian people, by the Ministers, met in 
council, and on their own responsibility. 

82—The King reaches his majority at the age 
of 18 years. He seats himself on the Throne 
only after he has taken, in the midst of the 
united Chambers, the following oath: ‘‘ I swear 
to observe the Constitution and the laws of the 
Rumanian people, to maintain their national 
rights and the integrity of their territory.’’ 

88—The King may, in his lifetime, name a 
Regency composed of three persons, who, after 
the death of the King, shall exercise the royal 
powers during the minority of his successor to 
the Throne. These nominations shall be made 
with the approval of the National Representa- 
tion, given in the form prescribed by Article 
79 of the present Constitution. The Regency 
shall exercise at the same time the guardianship 
of the successor to the Throne during his minor- 
ity. If, at the death of the King, a Regency 
has not been named, and the successor is a 
minor, both Chambers, meeting together, shall 
name a Regency, proceeding according to the 
forms prescribed by Article 79 of the present 
Constitution. The members of the Regency shall 
not enter upon their functions until they shall 
have sworn solemnly, in the presence of both 
Chambers, meeting together, the oath prescribed 
by Article 82 of the present Constitution. 

84—Should the King find himself unable to 
govern, the Ministers, after they have taken 
official verification of this inability, shall con- 
voke the Chambers immediately. These Cham- 
bers shall elect a Regency, which shall form 
also the guardianship. 

85—No amendments may be made to the Con- 
situation during the period of the Regency. 
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86—The King shall not, at the same time, be 
the head of another State, without the consent 
of the Chambers. Neither of the Chambers may 
deliberate on this question unless at least two- 
thirds of the members who compose them are 
present, and the decision may only be taken by 
the vote of two-thirds of the members present. 

8%7—The person of the King is inviolable. The 
Ministers are responsible to him. No act of 
the King shall have validity unless it is coun- 
tersigned by a Minister, who by this (signature) 
makes himself responsible for that act. 

88—The King appoints and dismisses the Min- 
isters. He sanctions and promulgates the laws. 
He may refuse sanction to them. He has the 
right of amnesty in political cases. He has the 
right to remit or decrease penalties in criminal 
cases unless these cases are those concerning 
Ministers. He may not suspend the course of 
prosecution or judgments, nor intervene in any 
manner with the administration of justice. He 
appoints or confirms to public offices according 
to law. He may not create any new office 
without a special law. He makes the necessary 
regulations for the execution of the laws with- 
out ever being able to modify or suspend the 
laws themselves, and may not exempt any one 
from their execution. He is the head of the 
armed forces. He confers military ranks in 
conformity with the law. He shall confer 
Rumanian decorations in conformity with an 
express law. He has the right to coin money 
in conformity with a special law. He con- 
cludes with foreign States the conventions neces- 
sary for commerce, navigation and other such 
matters, but in order that these acts may have 
full authority, it is necessary that they be sub- 
mitted beforehand to the legislative power and 
approved by it. 

89—The law fixes the civil list for the duration 
of each reign. 

90—On the 15th of October in each year, 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate shall 
meet without convocation, unless the King shall 
have convoked them in advance. The duration 
of each session. shall be five months. The King 
opens the session by a message, to which the 
two Chambers should make response. The King 
declares the closing of the session. He has the 
right to convoke an extraordinary session of 
the Chambers. He has the right to dissolve 
both Chambers, either simultaneously or sep- 
arately. The act of dissolution must include the 
convocation of the electors within two months 
and the Chambers in three months. The King 
may prorogue the Chambers, but the prorogation 
may not exceed one month nor be renewed in 
the same session without the consent of the 
Chambers. . 

91—The King has only those powers granted 
to him by the Constitution. 


Chapter III.—Ministers 


92—The Government exercises the executive 
power in the name of the King in the manner 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

98—The Ministers, collectively, compose the 
Council of Ministers over which one shall pre- 
side with the title of President of the Council of 
Ministers, and he shall be charged by the King 
with the formation of the Government. The 
Ministerial Departments and Under Secretariats 
of State shall not be created or dissolved except 
by law. 

94—No one can be a Minister unless he shall 
be a Rumanian by birth or by having gained 
naturalization. 

95—No member of the Royal Family can be 
a Minister. 

96—Should the Ministers. not be members of 
the Chambers they may take part in the de- 
bates over the laws, without having, however, 
the right to vote. For the debates of the Cham- 
bers the presence of at least one Minister is 
necessary. The Chambers may demand the 
presence of Ministers at their deliberations. 
97—In no case can a decree, verbal or written, 
from the King relieve a Minister from respon- 
sibility. 

_98—Each of the two Chambers, as well as the 
King, has the right to impeach the Ministers 
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and to arraign them before the High Court of 
Appeals and Justice, which alone, in full bench, 
has the right to try them, except in so far as 
arrangements shall have been made by law, as 
to the éxercise of civil action by the injured 
party, and except in criminal acts and offenses 
committed by Ministers outside of the exercise 
of their functions. The order for impeachment 
of Ministers by the Legislative Bodies cannot 
be pronounced, except by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present. Indictments shall be 
drawn up for the commission to the High Court 
of Appeals, composed of five members, drawn 
by lot in the full bench. This commission also 
has the power of considering the offenses and 
of deciding whether or not to prosecute. Im- 
peachments before the High Court of Appeals 
and Justice shall be sustained by the public 
Ministry. The law on the responsibility of 
Ministers determines the cases of responsibility 
and the punishment incurred by the Ministers. 
99—Any party injured by a decree or by an 
order signed or countersigned by a Minister, 
which shall violate a precise reading of the 
Constitution or of any law, may demand of 
the State, in conformity with common right, 
money damages for the prejudice caused. 
Whether in course of the trial or after the 
pronouncement of the sentence, the Ministers 
may be summoned on request of the State, fol- 
lowing the vote of the Legislative Bodies be- 
fore the ordinary court to answer civilly for 
the damage, pretended or suffered by the State. 
The alleged act of the Minister does not re- 
lease from full responsibility the official who 
countersigned unless he has previously in writ- 
ing warned the Minister. 

100—There shall be created an Under Secre- 
tariat of State. The Under Secretaries of State 
may take part in the debates of the Legislative 
Bodies on the responsibility of their Ministers. 


Chapter IV.—The Judicial Power 


101—No jurisdiction may ,e established except 
by virtue of a special lgWv. Commissions and 
extraordinary tribunals/may not be created 
under any sort of nang or under any excuse 
for the purpose of any particular prosecution 
whatever, civil or criminal, or for the purpose 
of trying any particular person. 

102—For the whole Rumanian State there is 
but one Court of Appeal and Justice. 

103—The Court of Appeal alone, all sections 
united, has the right to judge the constitution- 
ality of laws, and to declare inapplicable those 
which are contrary to the Constitution. <A de- 
cision on the unconstitutionality of laws is lim- 
ited to the case decided. The Court of Appeal 
shall decide, as in the past, upon conflicts of 
powers. The right of resort to an appeal is of 
the constitutional order. 

104—Judges are irremovable under 
conditions which the law shall fix. 

105—The jury is established in all criminal 
matters and for political offenses, and those 
of the press, except in cases laid down by the 
present Constitution. Actions for damages re- 
sulting from acts or misdemeanors of the press 
may be brought only before the same jurisdic- 
tion of competence as is the offence. 

106—Military justice is organized by a special 
law. 

107—No special authority of any kind what- 
ever with power in Administrative disputes may 
be created. The Administrative disputes are 
under the jurisdiction of the judicial powers as 
provided for by the special laws. He who is 
wronged in his rights either by Administrative 
act or an authority or by an act of Administra- 
tion, done in violation of the laws and regula- 
tions or by any unwillingness of the Adminis- 
trative authorities to satisfy his demand rela- 
tive to a right, may make a demand upon the 
courts in order that his right may be recog- 
nized. The organs of the judicial power judge 
if the act is illegal; they can annul or fix 
civil damages up to the date of the re-establish- 
ment of the right infringed, having both the 
attribute of judging and assessing damages 
either against the Administrative authorities 
summoned into courts or against the culpable 
official. The judicial power has not the duty 
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of reviewing the acts of the Government nor 
those of a command of a military character. 


Chapter V.—District and Communal Institutions 


108—District and communal institutions are 
regulated by the laws. These laws shall have 
as basis administrative decentralization. Mem- 
bers of District Councils and of Communal 
Councils are elected by Rumanian citizens, by 
universal, equal, direct, secret, compulsory vote, 
and with representation of minorities according 
to forms provided by law. To these councils 
may be added, by law, members ex officio and 
members chosen by co-optation. Among the 
members thus co-optated may likewise be women 
of legal age. 


Part IV.—FINANCES 


109—No tax, of whatever nature, may be 
ee and collected except by virtue of a 
aw. 

110—By law only shall be created taxes for 
the benefit of the State, districts, communes 
and public institutions that fulfill the services 
of the State. 

111—No charge or tax whatever, district or 
communal, may be established except with the 
approval of the district or communal councils, 
within the limits laid down by law. 

112—There shall be established no special privi- 
leges in the matter of taxes. No exemption or 
rebate of taxes may be arranged for, except 
by a law. No monopolies may be constituted 
except by law and exclusively for the benefit 
of the State, districts or communes. 

118—No fund for pensions or gratuities at the 
charge of the public treasury may be granted, 
except by virtue of a law. 

114—Each year the Chamber of Deputies set- 
tles the accounts and votes the budget. All the 
receipts or expenditures of the State must be 
included in the budget and in the accounts. 
In case the budget shall not be voted in proper 
time, the executive power shall provide for the 
public. services, according to the budget of the 
preceding year, without power, however, to 
continue this budget more than one year beyond 
the year for which it had been voted. 

115—The precautionary control and that over 
the conduct of all the receipts and expenditures 
of the State shall be exercised by the Court of 
Accounts which presents each year in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies a general report summarizing the 
accounts of operation in the last budget, indi- 
cating at the same time the irregularities com- 
mitted by the Ministers in the application of the 
budget. The definite regulation of the accounts 
must be presented to the Chamber of Deputies 
at latest within a period of two years dating 
from the end of each inspection. 
116—For the whole of Rumania there 
single Court of Accounts, 
117—All funds coming from 
of which the Government. disposes under dif- 
ferent titles, must be included in the general 
budget of State receipts. 

118—All financial laws are published in the 
Monitarul Official as well as the other laws 
and regulations of the public administration. 


Part V.—TuHeE ARMED Forces 


119—Every Rumanian without distinction of 
national origin, language, or religion, is a part 
of one or the other branch of the armed forces, 
in conformity with special laws. The armed 
forces are composed of the active forces with 
a permanent staff, the reserve and the militia. 
120—Grades, decorations and military pensions 
cannot -be taken away except by virtue of a 
— sentence and in cases determined by 
aw. 

121—The contingents for the army are voted 
for each year by both legislative bodies. 

122—There shall be created a superior council 
for the national defence which shall provide, in 
a permanent manner, the necessary measures for 
the organization of the national defence. 

123—No foreign armed troop may be admitted 
into the service of the State nor enter or cross 
— territory except by virtue of a special 
aw. 


is a 


special sources, 
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Part VI.—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


124—The colors of the Rumanian flag are blue, 
yellow and red, arranged vertically. 

125—The residence of the Government is in the 
Capital of the country. 

126—The Rumanian language: 
language of the Rumanian State. 

127—No oath can be imposed upon any one 
except by virtue of a law which shall define 
also its formula. 

128—This Constitution shall not be suspended, 
either in whole or in part. In case of danger 
to the State, there may be constituted by law 
a state of siege, general or partial. 


Part VII.—REVISION OF THE CONSTITU- 


TION 

129—The Constitution may be revised in whole 
or in part upon the initiative of the King or 
of one or other of the Legislative Chambers. 
Following this initiative the two Chambers, 
meeting separately, shall decide by an absolute 
majority whether there is cause for the ‘Con- 
stitutional provision to be revised. When the 
need of revision has been admitted, the two 
Legislative bodies elect from their own mem- 
bers a mixed commission which proposes the 
text of the Constitution that is to be sub- 
mitted for revision. After the report of the 
commission has been read in each of the Cham- 
bers twice within a period of fifteen days, the 
two Chambers meeting in the same place with 
the older of the Presidents presiding, in the 
presence of at least two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of members composing them decide by a 
two-thirds majority and in a definite manner 
which are the articles that will be submitted for 
revision. Following this vote, the Chanrbers are 
dissolved automatically and the electorate shall 
be convoked within the time prescribed by the 

Constitution. 

130—The new Chambers in agreement with the 
King proceed to the modification of the points 
submitted for revision. In this case, the Cham- 
bers may not deliberate if two- thirds of the 
members composing them are not present, and no 
change may be adopted if it is not supported 
by at least two-thirds of the votes. The Cham- 
bers chosen for the revision of the Constitution 
have the usual Constitutional duration, and out- 
side of the modification of the Constitution they 
function like ordinary Legislative Chambers. 
If the Chambers for revision cannot fulfill their 
mission, the new Chambers will have the same 
character. 

131—There are and remain with Constitutional 
validity the provisions of .the agrarian laws 
relative to arable land, woods, fish-ponds, ex- 
propriable in whole or in part, to their legal 
status. The sub-soil, price, mode of payment, 
&e., as they are formulated in the articles be- 
low of each of the agrarian laws whose articles 
as a whole form an integral part of the present 
Constitution, and as such may be modified only 
in the mode provided for the revision of the 
Constitution, to wit: 

(a) Article I. (one), Paragraph II.; Article 2 
(two); Article 3 (three), Paragraph I.; Article 
4 (four), 6 (six), 7 (seven), 8 (eight), 9 (nine), 
10 (ten), 13 (thirteen), 14 (fourteen), 16 (six- 
teen), 18 (eighteen), 21 (twenty-one), 23 (twen- 
ty-three), 32 (thirty-two), 36 (thirty-six), 69 
(sixty-nine), of the laws for the agrarian re- 
form in Oltenia, Muntenia, Moldavia and 
Dobrudja (or othe old Kingdom) of July 17, 1921. 

(b) Article 2 (two), 4 (four), 5 (five), 6 (six), 
7 (seven), 8 (eight), 9 (nine), 10 (ten), 11 
(eleven), 12 (twelve), 13 (thirteen), 16 (sixteen), 
45 (forty-five)), 46 (forty-six), 47 (forty-seven), 
48 (forty-eight), 49 (forty-nine), 50 (fifty), and 
53 (fifty-three), of the laws for the agrarian 
reform in Bessarabia, of March 13, 192—. 

(c) Article 3 (three), 4 (four), 5 (five), 6 (six), 
7 (seven), 8S (eight), 9 (nine), 10 (ten), IL 
(eleven), 12 (twelve), 13 (thirteen), 14° (four- 
teen), 16 (sixteen), 18 (eighteen), 22 (twenty- 
two), 24 (twenty-four), 32 (thirty-two), 50 
(fifty), and 8&5 (eighty-five), of the laws for 
the agrarian reform in Transylvania, Banat, 
Crisania, Maramaros, of July 30, 1921. 

(d) Article 2 (two), 3 (three), 4 (four), 5 
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(five), point A. Par. I., Article 6 (six), 7 
(seven), 9 (nine), 10 (ten), 12 (twelve), 13 (thir- 
teen), 29 (twenty-nine), 381 (thirty-one), 55 
(fifty-five), of the laws for the agrarian reform 
in Bukovina of July 30, 1921. 

182—In order to satisfy the normal necessity 
for wood for fire and building in the rural dis- 
tricts of the old Kingdom of Bessarabia and 
Bukovina the State is obliged to take from 
their wooded plains, hills and mountains the 
areas necessary to fulfill this purpose. In the 
old Kingdom and in Bukovina where the State 
would have no forests within a radius of twelve 
kilometers from the centre of the commune in 
order to satisfy the needs hereabove indicated 
by derogation in Article 7, letter c, Article 8, 
letters a, b, ec, of the law for the agrarian 
reform of Oltenia, Muntenia, Moldavia and 
Dobrudja, of July 17, 1921, and of Article 5, 
point a, paragraph IV., and Articles 6 and 7 
of the law for agrarian reform of Bukovina of 
July 30, 1921, it may expropriate from _ the 
forest of corporations whether public or private 
who reside within this radius and only in de- 
fault of this shall it expropriate proportionally 
the forests of all the private owners residing 
within this radius, but only within the limits 
of its needs and in any case respecting an un- 
touched area of one hundred hectares in each 
property. There shall not be expropriated, who- 
ever be its owner, woods replanted or in the 
process of being replanted. Contracts of sale 
for the exploitation of expropriable forests that 
may be in force at the time of expropriation 
shall be respected. Forests thus expropriated 
remain the property of the State and shall be 
administered and exploited by it alone in order 
to satisfy first and according to law the neces- 
sities hereabove mentioned. The expropriation 
of these forests shall be made with a just in- 
demnity previously fixed by the Court. The 
mode of expropriation shall be regulated by a 
special law. 

1383—The decree-laws are ratified: No. 
of Dec. 29, 1918, published in the Monitorul 
Oficial; No. 223 of Dec. 30, 1918, concerning the 
accorded rights of citizens; No. 2085 of May 22, 
1919, published in the Monitorul Oficial; No. 
33 of May 28, 1919, and No. 3464 of Aug. 12, 
1919, published in the Monitorul Oficial; No. 
93 of Aug. 13, 1919, concerning the naturaliza- 
tion of Jews residing in the old Kingdom. 
There are also ratified all the decree-laws of 
individual naturalization which have been made 
before the decrees’ specified above. Jews 
dwelling in the old Kingdom who have not made 
their naturalization legal within the period pro- 
vided in the decree-law No. 3464 of Aug. 12, 
1919, may make their declaration of naturaliza- 
tion according to the decree-law No. 2085 of 
May 22, 1919, within a period of three months 
after the promulgation of this Constitution. 

134—Until the enactment of a law for the 
organization of the Legislative Council pro- 
vided for in this Constitution, the presentation 
of bills before the Legislative Bodies shall con- 
tinue as at present in conformity with laws 
and rules now in force. 

135—Until the promulgation of a special law 
based on the principles of the present Constitu- 
tion, laws relating to the organization and juris- 
diction of the administrative tribunals remain 
in force. 

136—A special law shall determine the 
list for the first King of Greater Rumania. 

13%7—There_ shall be revised all such supple- 
ments and laws existing in different parts of 
the Rumanian State in order that they may be 
put into harmony with the present Constitution 
and assure legislative unity. Until then they 
remain in force. But on the day of the pro- 
mulgation of the Constitution, the provisions of 
laws, decrees, rules and all other acts contrary 
to those inscribed in the present Constitution 
are at once abrogated. 

138—The present National Chambers after the 
promulgation of the present Constitution may 
function until the expiration of their legal term. 
During this period they must establish an elec- 
toral law on the basis of the principles of this 
Constitution. Until this shall be done, these 
decree-laws remain in force, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
OF COMMERCE 


By Lacey C. Zapr 


Secretary, American Section, 


O little interest has been aroused 
| \ the world over by the experiment 

of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in the direction of bettering in- 
ternational commercial relations through 
bringing together into a central organiza- 
tion the important business interests of the 
various countries. The organization had 
its inception in a meeting of business men 
of five countries held at the call of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in Atlantic City in the Fall of 1919. The 
countries participating, besid@s the, United 
States, were Belgium, France, Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. The meeting had as its pur- 
pose a thorough discussion of world eco- 
nomic conditions with a view to suggest- 
ing means looking to a facilitation of the 
recovery of normal international com- 


session of the second general 


Rome, March 18, 1928. 
, 


Opening 


meeting 
Premier Mussolini is seated at the right of the speaker 


International Chamber of Commerce 


merce. The basis for the International 
Chamber was laid at the conference and 
the organization was perfected in Paris in 
1920. The first general meeting of the 
Chamber was held in London during the 
latter part of June, 1921, and the second 
in Rome during the week of March 18, 
1923, when thirty-six countries were rep- 
resented. 

The congress in Rome has attracted 
wide attention on account of the sugges- 
tions and recommendations it made to the 
Governments of the world, not the least 
important being the formulation of a set 
of principles covering reparations and in- 
ternational debts. Another equally impor- 
tant resolution concerned increasing pro- 
duction throughout the world. Both these 
proposals came from the American dele- 


of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
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AMERICAN LEADERS OF INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


From left to right: JuLius H. Barnes, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States; A. C, BepForD (Standard Oil Company of New Jersey), Vice President for the United 

States of the International Chamber of Commerce; WILLIS H. BoorH (Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York), President of the International Chamber of Commerce 


gales and were unanimously adopted after 
considerable discussion, with no change in 
principle and only such change in phrase- 
ology as avoided any possible offense to 
individual sensibilities. 

In regard to reparations, the congress 
declared at the outset that Germany must 
pay to the fullest extent of her capacity 
to pay, that she must not only recognize 
her financial responsibility but also her 
moral responsibility; secondly, that the 
fixing of the amount of reparations was 
not of great importance unless the settle- 
ment carry guarantees that payment can be 
depended upon; and, finally, the congress 
adopted the fundamental statement that 
the solution of these two problems was 
rather futile unless there was at the same 
time devised some better plan for guaran- 
teeing peace in the future, the inviolability 
of frontiers and the establishment of the 
confidence of the people of the world in a 
more permanent peace than we have ever 
known. 

When the subject of interallied debts 
came up for discussion it was agreed that 
first of all there could be no such thing 
as repudiation of legitimate national obli- 
gations; that no yardstick could be applied 
to their adjustment; that they were real 
matters for settlement between the indi- 
vidual countries and that there was no 
other sound basis for working them out; 
hut at the same time, that the principle 
that obtains with reference to the solution 
of the reparations problem likewise must 


apply to the settlement of interallied debts, 
and that is fhe test of the ability of the 
debtor to pay; that there again the ques- 
tion of capacity was one for study and 
that full recognition must be given to the 
ability of the debtor nation to meet its 
obligations without throttling -its own na- 


tional life forever. 


In the matter of national budgets the 
conference methodically made clear its 
opinion that national economy was every- 
where needed and that burdens of taxa- 
tion could not be put on the backs of peo- 
ple anywhere to such an extent that enter- 
prise was discouraged and constructive ef- 
fort was made well-nigh impossible. Re- 

The resolution setting forth the prin- 
ciples of production makes the following 
recommendations: 


1. Enlargement of production by every inven- 
tion and mechanical device which offers economy 
of production. 

2. Elimination of all artificial restrictions and 
recognition of the need of maximum individual 
output on the part of all concerned in production. 

3. Stirulation of individual effort by personal 
remuneration based on relative individual output. 

4. Governmental policies which encourage ex- 
isting industries and the creation of new indus- 
tries—especially by a lowering of taxation as soon 
as possible. ; 

5. Adoption of governmental policies which will! 
permit not only taxpaying ability on the part of 
directors of industry and workers, but also oppor- 
tunity to save and give the incentive of security 
in the enjoyment of the earnings of exceptional 
ability and effort. 
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6. Recognition and assurance of the advantages 
of private ownership and operation of business 
enterprise as contrasted with State ownership 
and operation, such State operation having been 
proved by experience to involve burdens of un- 
necessary personnel and other expense, and dif- 
ficulties of adjusting charges for service, all of 
which hamper rather than stimulate production 
and economy. 

7. Immediate steps to see that men engaged in 
non-productive pursuits are diverted as soon and 
as generally as possible to productive !abor. 


The Trade and Industry Group gave 
attention to commercial arbitration, declar- 
ing it to be of the highest importance to 
the commerce of the world that the prac- 
tice of international commercial arbitra- 
tion be facilitated and extended. The In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce has set 
up an International Court of Arbitration. A 
number of very imporiant cases have been 
adjusted and many others are pending. 


Willis H. Booth, Vice President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
City, was unanimously elected President 
of the International Chamber at the Rome 
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meeting and A. C. Bedford, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, is the American 
Vice President of the Chamber. 
American members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber are Joseph H. De- 
frees of Chicago, formerly President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; John H. Fahey of Boston, also for- 
merly President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Owen D. 
Young; William Butterworth, President 
Deere & Co., Moline; Nelson Dean Jay of 
Paris, Director of Morgan-Harjes & Co., 
and Henry M. Robinson, President of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles. 

The International Chamber gives to the 
business men of America an opportunity 
to confer in committee meetings and in 
general meetings with business men of 
other nations and settle with them diffi- 
cult problems by the understanding which 
comes only through presentation ‘of. inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts of the situ-: 
ation. In conference lies the hope of peace, 
the hope of business security. 


American delegates at the second general meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce, 


Rome, 1923, with Premier 


Mussolini and Richard Washburn Child, 


American Ambassador to 


Italy, who are in the foreground 





ANTI-FEMINISM IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


By Carri—E CHAPMAN CATT 
President of the American National Woman Suffrage Association 


A movement many years behind the United States—Obstacles 
peculiar to countries swayed by Latin ideas and the Catholic re- 
ligion—Sensualist attitude of South American men an important 
factor—Hopes of the women’s movement within 


OUTH AMERICA is the only conti- 
S nent upon which no woman votes. 

This factor makes an effective view- 
point from which to survey its woman 
movement and to estimate its probable 
progress, although the vote never has been 
the sole aim of the woman movement in 
any land nor is it the climax. Looking 
back to the progress made in the United 
States, we find that one of the most bit- 
terly fought struggles in this country cen- 
tred about the questions: Have women a 
right to organize? Is is proper for women 
to preside over meetings when men are 
present? Is it God’s will that women 
should speak in public? Shall women be 
permitted to join men’s organizations, 
such as the Anti-Slavery and Temperance 
Societies? A veritable storm ranged 
around the controversy involved in these 
questions from 1853 to 1854. The Anti- 
Slavery and Temperance Societies were 
both split wide asunder over them and 
many a woman’s meeting was broken up 
by mobs using rotten eggs as a substitute 
for reason. The organized suffrage move- 
ment began in 1848 and the organization 
emerging from the first convention of 
women in the world held at Seneca Falls 
that year declared for the complete eman- 
cipation of women from all human-made 
restrictions and demanded opportunities 
and privileges equal to those of men. 


The campaign for the vote was only one 
hattle in the long struggle begun centuries 
ago, the end of which is not yet. The 
vote, however, has been the Great Divide 
on the continent of tradition. To gain it 


the Church 


cost much grinding engine work and steam 
exhaustion on a very steep up-grade, but 
having been obtained, the rest of the jour- 
ney is clearly on a down grade. Wit 
minor exceptions the evolution of the 
woman movement followed practically the 
same direction in each of the twenty-five 
countries that have now enfranchised their 
women and it will without question take 
the same relative position in the evolution 
of the movement in all countries. There 
are at least eleven reliable national ex- 
amples by which to gauge the movement 
in South America. 


In the United States the struggle for 
educational equality began about 1800 and 
the recognition of the right to equal edu- 
cational opportunity may be said to have 
been fully conceded by 1870 when facili- 
ties for advanced education were very gen- 
erally opened to girls. The right of women 
to organize, to join men’s societies and to 
speak in public may be considered as 
firmly established by 1850. Mobs sup- 
plied with decayed eggs and cabbages dis- 
turbed women’s meetings after that date, 
but the tide had distinctly turned and the 
intelligence of the country had been con- 
vinced. The contention that married 
women should possess the right to make a 
will was over in the United States by 1840, 
and that they should be given the right to 
control their own property was conceded 
in 1852, although not every State had yet 
amended its law. Although scattered re- 
mains of old laws overlooked and usually 
forgotten still exist in most States, and the 


South lagged inexplicably behind North- 
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ern and Western States in the repeal of 
the outworn “ woman laws,” the main con- 
tention for civil rights was closed fifty 
years ago. There followed the campaigns 
for equal guardianship of children and 
raising the age of consent and, althougl 
neither movement is quite complete, negli- 
gent States in the South still withstanding 
the appeal, both were generally victorious 
twenty years ago. A campaign for school 
suffrage began earnestly about 1875 and 
was virtually closed about 1890. The first 
State to grant full suffrage was Wyoming 
in 1869 and the campaign for the vote was 
finally won in 1920. 


A Backwarp MovEMENT 


Comparing the various phases of the 
South American movement with these 
milestones indicating progress in_ this 
country, it is reasonable to pronounce its 
status forty years behind that of the United 
States. In some particulars the movement 
is considerably in advance of that date, 
but in others it is so far behind it that 


The 


forty years strikes a fair balance. 
right of women to organize and to speak 


in public is unquestioned, although the 
more conservative of the “ intelligentsia ” 
regret that they avail themselves of these 
privileges. Individual women are making 
iheir protests as women did here about 
1840 and are receiving wholesale condem- 
nation, leavened with a little approval. A 
stout demand for more generous educa- 
tional facilities for girls is being made in 
all the countries, but the quality of the 
organized demand is comparable with that 
in this country in 1850-1860. The public 
universities are usually co-educational, al- 
though adverse popular opinion prevents 
many girls from attending these schools. 
In Uruguay there is a women’s university, 
and a proposal to unite with the men’s 
university in the interest of economy met 
with sharp objection from women cduca- 
tors upon the ground that parents would 
not permit their daughters to go to a 
co-educational school. I was told in Peru 
that no girl of strictly Spanish descent had 
been a student at the universities there 
lcng open to women, and in a less com- 
plete sense the same practice prevails 
throughout South America. In Chile the 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


President of the American National 
Woman Suffrage Association 


educational movement seems to have pro- 
gressed further than in other countries. 
There, a thousand girls, many Spanish 
creoles, are attending various branches of 
the National University. 


The Napoleonic Code is the law of 
Spanish America, and it remains without 
effective organized challenge from women. 
Uruguay, which in many respects is the 
most advanced country in South America, 
has broken the impasse by several liberal 
amendments concerning the ownership of 
property. That republic has also thrown 
the proverbial monkey wrench into the 
machinery of normal progress by passing 
a divorce law which in all Catholic coun- 
tries is anathema. This law has some 
unique features worthy of emulation in 
our own country, one of which is that the 
details of testimony brought out in divorce 
cases shall not be published i in the newspa- 
pers. Slight changes have been made in the 
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woman laws in Chile and the Argentine. 
No organized movement to secure equal 
guardianship has been begun. All intelli- 
gent women appear to favor repeal of the 
most offensive oppressions of the Civil 
Code and many theoretically favor the 
vote, but organizations on behalf of re- 
form of the civil law or for the vote, while 
existing in all the more advanced coun- 
tries, are invariably small and timid and 
are looked upon by the masses as a form 
of radicalism to be tolerated rather than 
respected. These general conditions com- 
pare with our own history about 1875. 

It does not follow that forty years will 
be consumed in reaching the present status 
of the woman movement in the United 
States, for a factor unknown to our ex- 
perience, is pressing South America to ac- 
tion. The ground swell of the victorious 
movements on other continents has washed 
across the Atlantic, the Pacific and the 
Caribbean, and, breaking upon eastern. 
western and northern shores all together, 
has awakened men and women of intelli- 
gence from their apathy and given them a 
definite sense that their countries have 
fallen behind in the procession. South 
America on other questions has taken 
gigantic leaps over spaces usually filled 
with the slow grinding processes of evolu- 
ition, and she may again catch pace with 
her neighboriaz continents by that means. 
There is some indication that she will. 

I interviewed most of the Presidents of 
the republics in South America upon their 
altitude toward a revision of the Civil 
Code so far as it relates to women. The 
President not being in the capital in 
Brazil, I was received by the Diplomacy 
Committee of the Senate. and in Argentina 
by the Speaker of the House. In every 
instance these men volunteered the in- 
formation that they accepted woman suf- 
frage as a just and a coming issue. Both 
Houses of the Brazilian Congress have 
passed a full suffrage bill once. The Con- 
-gress of Uruguay was polled last vear as 
favorable to woman suffrage by a major- 
ity, but action required a two- thirds vote. 

Men dispose of the question, “ W hy do 
you not enfranchise your women?” not 
with the old-time finality that “ it is God’s 
will,” but with the much more modern ex- 
cuse that “the women do not want it!” 
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Women, who under their breath admit that 
woman suffrage is just and tha: in time 
it will come to South America, sum up 
the causes of their indifference by the 
equally familiar modernity that “the men 
do not want us to have it!” That men 
and women are laying the responsibility 
for delayed action upon each other in- 
dicates that they are feeling harried by 
the progress of other nations. In charg- 
ing each other with a desire for delay, hoth 
men and women are right, yet neither an- 
swer the question. An intelligent inspec- 
tion drives deeper and asks why do not 
men and women want civil equality and 
the vote for women? Many men, both in 
South America and elsewhere, account for 
inaction and apathy there toward questions 
of progress as caused by the enervating 
climate, but since the women of South 
Africa, Egypt and India are agitating 
strongly for the vote, this explanation con- 
cerning the late beginning of tie woman 
movement in South America cannot be ac- 
cepted as complete. The facts are that a 
more liberal civil code for women and the 
vote do not fit into the traditions, jnstitu- 
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tions or present-day politics of South 
America. 

Despite the fact that South America is 
composed of republics with Constitutions 
framed after the example of our own and 
that their political forms and governing 
principles resemble ours, their traditions, 
the spirit of their institutions, their mental 
operations, their instinctive ideals and 
standards have been drawn from kurope, 
not from the United States. The early 
immigrants to North America who gave 
direction to our ideals and _ institutions 
were largely types of “come outers.” They 
sought the freedom of religious worship 
nowhere obtainable in Europe at that day, 
or they were making their protest agzinst 
various forms of harsh political oppres- 
sion. A strong trend toward individual 
liberty and democratic habits of thought 
resulted which affected all developments 
thereafter, even including the status of 
women. It was the other side of this old 
war controversy that settled South Ameri- 
ca. It was the Church, which long after 
Columbus’s day was still restricting free- 
dom of worship in Europe, and the Kings 
who were ruling still by Divine right and 
stamping out any symptoms of democracy 
that gave the early stimulus to South 
American immigration. The “come out- 
ers” went to the North, the “ stay inners ” 
toe the South, and the clash between the two 
viewpoints has continued to this day. 


ILLITERACY AN OBSTACLE 


The struggle of North American women 
to secure an equal right to opportunity 
consumed a hundred years, despite the fact 
that the trend of thought was in that direc- 
tion and that statesmen continually enun- 
ciated democratic principles obviously il- 
logical unless they included women, a fact 
women never allowed them to overlook. 
The tardiness of the movement in South 
America is abundantly accounted for by 
the fact that far more stubborn barriers 
have bound women to their traditional 
sphere. Spanish America imitated the 
democratic sins of the United States while 
copying her virtues and extended universal 
suffrage to men without tests of qualifi- 
cation. Illiteracy prevails to an appalling 
extent, from 40 to 90 per cent. being the 
figures usually quoted, and this ignorant, 
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untrained mass is responsible for much 
vote buying and the frequent substitution 
of revolutions for orderly elections. Il- 
literacy is stifling efforts toward normal 
progress there and the woman movement 


is decidedly handicapped by it. The vote 
for men or women without education is a 
misfortune rather than a blessing in any 
country, and the better classes cf South 
American women are intelligently anxious 
that civil rights and education shall be 
gained first because, as they nn say, 
the vole is coming. 


At the outset North Nawditina made 
certain that there would be no union of 
Church and State in this country. A 
United States citizen, influenced by this 
national training, finds an unfamiliar con- 
dition in the fact that Church and State 
are either united or very recently sepa- 
rated throughout Spanish America. In 
most South American countries the Presi- 
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dent must be a Catholic. A further baffling 
factor is that a national lottery exists in 
all the countries except Chile, where the 
opinion is general that the only effect has 
been to send Chilean money to the Argen- 
tine. The national lottery follows the cus- 
toms of Latin European countries. After 
the deduction of the cost of administration 
and prizes, the remainder of the income is 
devoted to charity. In every South Ameri- 
can capital beautiful, ornate and remark- 
ably spacious buildings, devoted to all 
forms-of public beneficence, are pointed 
out as monuments to the success of the lot- 
tery. Children, old women, newsboys and 
many varicties of men sell lottery tickets 
on the streets, and regularly established 
offices are found in almost every block. 
The investment of the savings of the masses 
apparently goes into this form of \specu- 
lation. The demoralizing effect upon the 
people at large, if admitted at all, is held 
to be offset by the excellent and necessary 
provision for all kinds of dependents. 

In Montevideo the penitentiary, built 
with lottery money, is displayed with jus- 
tifiable pride, and the question, triumph- 
antly put, “ Have you anything better than 
that in the United States?” proves em- 
barrassing. The cells are large, each pro- 
vided with a real window, although barred. 
In one corner is a wash bowl with flowing 
water, in another a water closet. A book- 
case of two shelves hangs on the wall. 
Several were provided with books, paper, 
pens and ink. Below it are a table and 
chair. On the opposite side of the cell is 
a comfortable-looking bunk. Everything 
is clean, and one could imagine that the 
surroundings might elevate the standards 
of some of the unfortunates. In Buenos 
Aires, an old ladies’ home, also built with 
lottery money, surpassed in comfort and 
common sense any I have seen in this 
country. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The lottery and the institutions it builds 
cross the woman movement in a peculiar 
way. Nuns, nominated by the Church, fill 
thousands of posts as teachers, nurses and 
caretakers in many public institutions, and 
women assistants are classed as employes 
of the Church. It was in these avocations 
and in the simpler industries that the earli- 
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est candidates for economic independence 
in other lands found their opportunities 
of least resistance and they became the 
centres of agitation for better educational 


training. Industries are in their infancy 
in South America, and the women who in- 
dependently seek openings as teachers or 
nurses are often charged with unethical 
competition with women of the Church. 
This misinterpretation of normal evolu- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that 
agitation for the separation of Church and 
State is going on in every country and that 
Catholics who advocate it are regarded as 
heretical. A more vigorous agitation to 
replace nuns in the teaching force of pub- 
lic schools by non-sectarian teachers (who 
in these Catholic countries would also be 
Catholic) is regarded as an exceedingly 
hostile anti-Church movement. The move- 
ment to replace nuns by “ trained nurses ” 
in hospitals is even more vigorously op- 
posed. These restless movements in th2 
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borderland between Church and_ State 
throw elements of confusion into the wo- 
man‘movement. When, for example, a pro- 
test is made against a law, the action may 
be interpreted by the conservative as an 
attack upon the Church, since State and 
Church alike are sponsors of the law of the 
land. Large numbers of persons are thus 
affrighted and oppose instead of aiding 
the undertaking which only the boldest 
dare to lead. Indeed, the leaders of the 
more liberal groups of the woman move- 
ment in South America are rarely of Span- 
ish descent, being usually foreign born 
French or Italian women. 

There is another handicap to the prog- 
ress of the woman movement which trans- 
cends all others. It was transported from 
Spain and Portugal and is not included in 
the Napoleonic Code. For centuries the 
home life of the better classes in those 
countries bordering upon and influenced 
by the Mohammedans of near-by Africa 
resembled the harem. and the virtue of 
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women was guarded in much the same way 
as gold and jewels. Surreptitious court- 
ships occurred, but the maiden was behind 
a securely barred window. When need sent 
women upon the street unchaperoned, they 
were regarded as fair game. The Spanish 
common people were a mixed race, with 
the hot blood of negroes and Moors flow- 
ing in their veins, and the father was wise 
who kept his daughter under lock and 
key. It is still held to be improper for a 
girl of the higher circles to go out alone 
in any Latin country. This is also the at- 
titude of Spanish America, where it is <*ill 
a violation of the best traditional rules of 
behavior for girls to go upon the street 
alone. In Buenos Aires this nuisance be- 
came so unbearable that a law was pro- 
mulgated to the effect than any woman 
accosted on the street might complain and 
give her evidence to the nearest policeman, 
who was authorized to arrest the offender 
and the woman would be excused from ap- 
pearing in court. The English say that the 
law was the result of the protests of Eng- 
lish women; the Americans say it came 
from the demands of American women. In 
any event, foreign women brought it about. 
This abnormal emphasis of sex leads to an 
explicable resistance to coeducation, ath- 
letics, organization or any variety of mod- 
ern individual freedom. The women who 
have emerged sufficiently from this tra- 
dition-bound sphere to go to the university, 
study medicine, lecture, write for the press 
or to organize a society are considered by 
the more rigidly circumspect as “ agnos- 
tics” or “advocates of divorce,” an ac- 
cusation that corresponds to the former 
charge of being free lovers thrown at all 
the suffragists in this country. It is prob- 
able that every woman of these types is 
under suspicion. 


Women AFRAID TO AGITATE 


I noted a_ peculiar fact. Women, 
though frankly lamenting this overde- 
veloped sensuality, shrank from any con- 
nection with the few societies heroically 
striving to educate public sentiment to a 
higher conception of its duty toward the 
purity of the home, the white slave traffic 
and prostitution, which is “ regulated ” 
throughout Latin countries. The explana- 
tion apparently was that any sympathy 
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publicly expressed with these movements 
might react upon themselves in the usual 
way. Girls educated abroad return to 
their South American homes inspired by 
the expectation of devoting their lives to 
secure in their own land the individual 
freedom and respect enjoyed by the 
women of Europe and North America, but 
their good resolution soon topples over 
under the dominating and cruel character 
of the resistance. The hope of many of 
them, as freely expressed, is to marry a 
foreign husband, who will not only re- 
lieve them from the responsibility of re- 
forming their own country, but will intro- 
duce them into a society where their ideals 
ere already achieved. 

This public attitude may not seem to 
older women, who remember conditions 
forty or fifty years ago, as varying much 
from those in our own country at that time, 
but the actual fact is very different owing 
to a much lower standard among men as a 
whole in the Latin countries than in those 
of the North. 

The evidence gathered from books, for- 
eign residents, missionaries, Y. M. C. A. 
leaders and the women themselves is over- 
whelming that the social customs of Span- 
ish-America assign to women a role little 
better than that of sexual slaves. We of 
the North might assume an unctuous atti- 
tude and extend sympathy to the wives who 
are reputed to be spotless and pronounce 
condemnation on the husbands who in ap- 
palling numbers are charged with pro- 
miscuity were we not restrained by many 
books written by South Americans who 
mention the deplorable looseness of morals 
in the United States as one reason why the 
impeccable Spanish-American cannot fol- 
low the Northern example! It is a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black. We are 
shocked at the license and bold immoral- 
ities of Spanish-American men. They are 
shocked at the alleged immorality of 
Northern women. There is some founda- 
tion for their charges. What daily paper 
is there that does not record colorful tales 
of divorces in high life including sex in- 
trigues of both men and women? We, who 
know our country and the fact that it con- 
tains millions of loyal, moral, completely 
monogamous husbands, realize that these 
sensational reports represent a minority, 
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but any foreigner reading our papers is 
justified in the conclusion. that monogamy 
has been replaced by a legally regulated 
polygamy. The South American puts up 
his defenses against liberty of his women 
folk lest exposure will lead them to the 
same license. 

Tradition is more stubborn in South 
America than in the United States, while 
there are more obstacles that women must 
surmount than we have had. Nevertheless, 
the woman movement is thoroughly estab- 
lished and is moving onward. The un- 
familiar difficulties may be more than off- 
set by equally unfamiliar aids. A-woman 
movement exists within the Church, which 
has no connection with the organized 
groups struggling against great odds on 
the outside. It is probably not a conscious 
evolutionary process, but it is the most im- 
portant factor in the woman movement in 
South America. 


Unique Women’s ORGANIZATION 


In Argentina I found one of the most 
peculiar 


organizations I have come 
across anywhere. A hundred years ago 
the Government called together a group of 
Catholic women and asked them to assume 
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direction of the care of the poor. 
may imagine the utter astonishment of 
these ladies at this call to duty, unaccus- 
tomed as they were to the slightest public 


responsibility, but they accepted and 
formed the Sociedad de la Beneficencia. 
The present directors like to show the 
record containing the entries of applicants 
for help in 1822 in contrast to their pres- 
ent thoroughly modern card directory and 
filing system. So able has been their per- 
formance of all the duties assigned them 
through a century that they now conduct 
eighteen institutions, including hospitals, 
orphan asylums, maternity homes, old 
ladies’ homes and tuberculosis institutes. 
They care for many thousands of depen- 
dents and the board of sixty women ex- 
pends more than a million dollars per 
year, much of which is appropriated by 
the Government and is drawn from lottery 
funds. The women in charge are ex- 
tremly able and businesslike, and every 
institution is clean, well kept and appar- 
ently modern in its methods. This society 
and its work are the pride of Argentina, 
and the conscientious, economical adminis- 
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tration, together with the truly remarkable 
executive skill of the Mother Superiors of 
the institutions, has raised the estimate of 
the entire sex in political eyes. 

Similar but less important Church or- 
ganizations exist in other countries in 
South America, and the ability with which 
they have been conducted has gone far to- 
ward convincing leaders of Church and 
State that women are not the nonentilies 
they were once believed. The Sisters of 
the Church, who at first view seem to be 
a difficult obstacle to normal progress, 
are in reality decided assets, for the wo- 
man movement in a Catholic country must 
necessarily travel over a somewhat differ- 
ent route than that followed in Protestant 
lands. The more liberal leaders of the 
Church have felt the effect of the change 
of view in Europe, where the Church has 
swung squarely around on the woman 
question, including suffrage. Many bold- 
ly pronounce their modernized views. It 
“was clear from many such evidences that 
Church and Staie, although making it dif- 
ficult for women on the ouiside to edu- 
cate public opinion toward a liberal view 
on the woman question, are slowly but 
surely. veering around in that direction. 
There are those in South America and 
elsewhere who view the growing friendli- 
ness in the Catholic Church toward woman 
suffrage as a menace to general progress, 
since they regard such indications as an 
intention “to use the votes of women for 
Church purposes.” An incident occurred 
in Peru which, like many others, points 
one way the wind blows. We were meet- 
ing at Lima in the library of the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos, which antedates the 
founding of Harvard by a hundred years, 
and our object was to organize. Two 
priests appeared and hovered in the back- 
ground. Unexpectedly one interrupted the 
discussion by a spirited speech in which 
he said that it was high time for the wom- 
en of Peru to organize and he thorough- 
ly believed in what they were doing. Later 
he attempted to inject another speech, 
whereupon the highest placed woman 
among all in the room and a Catholic of 
unquestioned loyalty said: “This is a 
woman’s meeting. We need neither ad- 
vice nor direction. You were not invited, 
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Go away.” No one looked surprised, and 


the priest walked away rather sheepishly. 


THE FUTURE OF THE MOVEMENT 


Women in South America do not want 
to organize nor to work for the emanci- 
pation of their sex; yet they long for that 
freedom. Organization is not a strong 
point with the Latins. They do not succeed 
in co-operative work as in more individual- 
ized efforts. Public opinion, as we know 
it, scarcely exists in South America. Pro- 
gressive measures come down from the top 
and not up from the bottom. Bearing these 
things in mind, I predict that the move- 
ment on the outside of Church and State, 
inchoate, hesitant, uncertain as it is now, 
will in time meet the movement on the in- 
side of the Church and the State, taking 
their reflexes from Europe, and together 
they will act to revise the code and ex- 
tend the vote. Meanwhile the struggle is a 
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difficult one,.and the women leading the 
organized groups with definite aims find 
the outlook dark and unpromising. 

When the time comes—and that will be 
ere many years have passed—women, I 
predict, will be lifted high and dry over 
the rushing current of prejudice and plant- 
ed firmly on the rock of women’s univers! 
emancipation. It will not be done in the 
Anglo-Saxon way; it will be one of the 
Latin leaps over space. As a matter of fact. 
we Anglo-Saxon women waded throu;::h 
that torrential current with precious little 
help from men when the tide was wildest, 
but the Latin, with all his faults—and these 
are many—has a chivalric spirit as yet un- 
spoiled and a psychology quite unlike that 
of the more prosaic North. The women of 
South America are marching as straight to 
their liberation as those of any other con- 
tinent, although the march is slow, and, 
like all movements in Latin lands, the trail 
leading on is not clearly defined, 





EVENTS OF A MONTH THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD 


[Periop ENDED AuvG, 11.] 


THE BRITISH CHALLENGE TO FRANCE’S RUHR POLICY 


legality and the wisdom of the French 

occupation of the Ruhr and further by 
demanding that the French Government should 
remember its own financial obligations, has 
hrought to a head the various issues involved 
in the reparations problem. 

On July 7 the Papal Nuncios at Paris and 
Brussels were instructed to urge upon the French 
and Belgian Governments the avoidance of any 
action that would hinder or delay a speedy un- 
derstanding with Germany. M. Poincaré, how- 
ever, in replying to the representations of the 
Pope in regard to reprisals for a bombing in- 
cident in the Ruhr in which nine Belgian soldiers 
were killed, stated that the French Government 
“reserves full liberty to take, in accord with the 
Belgian Government, measures to prevent a repe- 
tition of such acts by the Germans.” The Belgian 


( Tea BRITAIN, by challenging both the 


Cabinet declined to support a diplomatic breach 


with Germany from which, it was believed, no 
useful results were to be expected. On _ the 
cther hand, the efforts of the Papal Envoy at 
Berlin, Mgr. Pacelli, to obtain from the German 
Government a repudiation of sabotage were 
partially and temporarily successful. A procla- 
mation denouncing sabotage was issued by the 
Oberprasident of the Rhine province on July 10. 
Baron Rosenberg, the German Foreign Minister, 
disclaimed Government responsibility for the 
Duisburg bombing. 

The long-awaited statement of Mr. Baldwin, the 
British Prime Minister, to the House of Com- 
mons was made on July 12. The statement in- 
sisted upon the common interest of all the Allies 
in the settlement of the reparations difficulty, 
and asserted that “we are as determined as any 
of our allies that Germany shall make reparation 
for the damages done in the Great War to the 
fullest extent of her capacity.” An “ indefinite 
continuation” of the existing state of affairs in 
the Ruhr, however, was “fraught with grave 
peril. Germany herself appears to be moving 
fast toward economic chaos, which may itself be 
succeeded by social and industrial ruin. The 
lecal populations are in many cases suffering 
severely, and there are genuine apprehensions of 
a shortage of food. * * * Every country in 
Europe is paying the price for this condition of 
affairs.” 

M. Poincaré, in a speech at Senlis on July 15, 
declared that “France in defending her own 
rights is defending those of all the Allies.” The 


speech, greeted at first as an indirect reply to 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement, was subsequently stated 
to have been prepared before Mr. Baldwin’s 
siatement was made. 


No Jomnt Rerty to Great Britain 


The efforts of the Poincaré Government to se- 
cure a.joint response by Belgium and France to 
the British draft failed, and each of the four 
powers eventually made its separate reply. The 
French reply, after expressing a willingness to 
discuss the German proposals with the British 
Government, pointed out that the cessation of 
passive resistance in the Ruhr was not included 
in Chancellor Cuno’s proposals, and declared that 
until such resistance ceased France could not 
negotiate with Germany. The reply further ex- 
pressed a willingness to join in the elaboration 
of a plan for complete financial settlement, but 
pointed out the necessity of knowing whether 
or not the question of the interallied debts was 
to be included in the plan. A number of ques- 
tions were also raised regarding the selection of 
the experts who would be members of an inter- 
national commission, and the relation of the com- 
mission to the Reparation Commission. 

The Belgian reply, which was said to reflect 
ihe pressure of business interests opposed to 
straining relations with Great Britain, agreed 
with that of France in regard to the cessation of 
passive resistance as a preliminary to negotiations 
vith Germany, but indicated a disposition to con- 
cede the British request for a reconsideration of 
the whole question of reparations through inter- 
vational discussioa. The Italian reply, while 
egreeing in general with the British position and 
uot rejecting the proposal of an international 
commission, reiterated the opinion expressed by 
Italy at the London conference -in December, 
1922, that the questions of the interallied debis 
and German productive guarantees were in- 
separable and must accordingly be considered 
tegether. The reply of Japan expressed the hope 
that a satisfactory settlement would be reached. 
Further reference to these notes will be found in 
the summary of the British White Paper, printed 
below. 

In an identical statement read to the two 
Houses of Parliament on Aug. 2 by Mr. Bald- 
win and Lord Curzon, the British Government 
voiced its regret that it could not find in the 
replies “material for sending an allied answer 
to the German note to the dispatch of which 
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they attach so much importance. Indeed, the 
draft reply submitted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is not mentioned in the French and Bel- 
gian replies, nor do these notes appear to hold 
out any definite prospect either of an early 
alteration of the situation in the Ruhr or of the 
ccmmencement of discussion about reparations.” 


The impression in England that the Govern- 
ment had met with a rebuff was intensified by 
the immediate publication in Paris of the text of 
M. Poincaré’s note. 


An entirely new character was given to 
the whole controversy on Aug. 12, when the 
British Government issued a White Paper, con- 
taining a series of documents, under the title of 
“Correspondence With the Allied Governments 
Respecting Reparations Payments by Germany.” 
The first document is the text of a letter from 
Baron Sthamer, the German Ambassador in Lon- 
don, conveying the German proposal of June 7 
for settlement of amount and method of repara- 
tion payments. The next document is a letter 
from Lord Curzon, the British Foreign Minister, 
to Count De Saint Aulaire, the French Ambassa- 
dor in London, stating that before the British 
Government would agree to discuss the German 
proposals they would like further particulars of 
French requirements. The note presented by the 
Belgian Ambassador on July 3 stated the Belgian 
views on the question of passive resistance, and 
one communicated by the French Ambassador on 
July 6 defined the French position. In the 
French note stress was laid upon France’s con- 
fidence “in her ability to bring Germany shortly 
to reason, as the population of the occupied ter- 
ritories have themselves on several occasions re- 
quested Berlin to withdraw the passive resistance 
orders which are fatal to their own existence.” 
The next document in the series is Lord Curzon’s 
covering letter of July 20, enclosing the draft of 
the identic reply to the German Government 
which the British Government proposed should 
be made by the Allies in common on the subject 
of the German proposals of June 7. 

On July 30 the French Ambassador replied in 
a lengthy document and the Belgian Ambassador 
replied on the same date. A letter from the 
Italian Ambassador, the contents of which are 
likewise known to the world, dated Aug. 2, sig- 
nified general sympathy with the British pro- 
posals, but raised certain objections. The Japa- 
nese Ambassador on Aug. 3 foreshadowed his 
Government’s agreement in principle to the pro- 
posals of the British Government. 


Tue British PLAN 


Lord Curzon, in his note of July 20, sum- 
marizes the proposals of the British Govern- 
ment, as follows: 

1—The German Government to undertake to 
abandon the policy of passive resistance. 
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2—Steps to be taken upon the cessation of 
passive resistance for the resumption of the civil 
administration of the Ruhr and to provide for 
the progressive evacuation of those areas. 

3—A body of impartial experts to be set up, 
charged with the duty of advising the allied Gov- 
ernments and the Reparation Commission, respec- 
tively, as to Germany’s capacity to pay, and as to 
the mode of payment to be prescribed. The 
co-operation of an American expert to be sought 
and arrangements to be made for German experts 
to be consulted and heard, 

4—The same body, or a body similarly con- 
stituted, to be asked to advise the Reparation 
Commission as to the economic sureties and guar- 
antees to be pledged by Germany to the Allies. 

5—Interallied discussions to be opened with as 
little delay as possible, whether by conference or 
otherwise, for the purpose of elaborating a com- 
prehensive plan of a general and final financial 
settlement. 

6—So soon as the economic sureties and guar- 
antees which Germany will have pledged to the 
Allies have been put into effective operation, the 
occupation of all German territory outside the 
limits laid down by the Treaty of Versailles to 
come to an end. 

The suggested identic reply to Germany, which 
was covered by Lord Curzon’s note of July “20, 
contains the following passage: 

“The occupation of the Ruhr valley by the 
armed forces of certain of the Allies has been 
followed by measures deliberately taken by the 
German Government to impede this policy and 
to delay the payment of reparations. These 
measures may be summed up in the familiar 
phrase ‘ passive resistance.’ If the German Gov- 
ernment now desires a resumption of inquiry, 
it will, in the opinion of the allied Governments, 
be well advised to withdraw without further de- 
lay the ordinances and decrees which have 
organized and fomented this form of resistance, 
and openly and unequivocally to disavow the acts 
of violence and sabotage which have in some 
cases accompanied it, 

“Were this action to be taken without delay, 
not only would it be regarded as an evidence of 
that good faith which the German Government 
has once again avowed, but it would involve a 
reconsideration by the occupying powers of the 
conditions of their occupation and a gradual re- 
turn to the normal features of industrial life in 
the Ruhr. Such a reversion would possess the 
additional advantage that, by re-establishing the 
productive activity of that region, it would enable 
the German Government more speedily and more 
effectively to discharge its reparation debt.” 


The document, however, of the greatest im- 
portance was the note of Aug. 11, which Lord 
Curzon addressed to the French and Belgian Am- 
bassadors in London. The complete text follows: 
bassadors in London, The complete text, which 
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THE BRITISH NOTE OF AUGUST 11 


was cabled to THE New York Times exclusively, 
follows: 

1—Most sincere disappointment has_ been 
caused his Majesty’s Government by the replies 
which they have received under date of the 30th 
of July from the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments to their identic notes of the 20th ultimo. 
With those notes was submitted the draft of a 
joint allied answer which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed should be sent to the German 
memorandum of the 7th of June. The proposal 
represented an earnest effort on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, while showing the utmost 
regard for the known views of the French and 
Belgian Governments, to indicate a practical way 
of arriving as promptiy as possible at a final set- 
tlement of the question of German reparations. 

2—His Majesty’s Government had understood 
that there were in the opinion of the French 
and Belgian Governments two main obstacles 
standing in the way of any fresh move in seeking 
such settlement: (1) The necessity of scrupu- 
lously respecting the rights of the Reparation 
Ccemmission under the Treaty of Versailles as 
regards the fixing of the German debt and de- 
termining modes of payment, and (2) the atti- 
tude of the German Government in encouraging 
passive resistance to the Franco-Belgian occupa- 
tion and exploitation of the Ruhr. 

3—With both these questions accordingly his 
Majesty's Government proposed in their sug- 
gested reply to the German memorandum to deal 
in a manner which they confidently expected 
would commend itself to their allies. How com- 
pletely they have been disappointed in this ex- 
pectation is made manifest by the contents of 
the notes in which the French and Belgian Gov- 
ernments have replied to their proposals. 

4—His Majesty’s Government acknowledge 
with much appreciation the courteous tone of 
those notes. If they now proceed to comment 
upon them, they trust that their remarks will be 
received in the friendly spirit in which they are 
offered. 

5—A reply seems to be all the more necessary 
since in a desire to avoid controversy at a critical 
phase his Majesty's Government refrained from 
sending any rejoinder to the observations which 
the French and Belgian Governments communi- 
cated to them over a month ago in reply to the 
so-called questionnaire which I had .addressed to 
the two Governments. Sooner than embark upon 
any controversy with their allies his Majesty’s 
Government preferred at that time to submit a 
plan of action under which they proposed that 
the suggested inquiry into Germany’s capacity to 
pay should be conducted within the framework 
of the Treaty of Versailles and that the German 


Government should be called upon to withdraw 
the orders and measures by which they have en- 
joined passive resistance. Furthermore, in order 
to comply with the declared objection of their 
French and Belgian allies to any specific bar- 
gain being made on this point with the German 
Government, the British proposals were restricted 
to an intimation that if the German Govern- 
ment were to abandon passive resistance without 
delay, not only would this be regarded as evi- 
dence of good faith, but it would involve recon- 
sideration by the occupying powers of the con- 
ditions of their occupation and a gradual return 
to the normal features of industrial life in the 
Ruhr. 

6—It is difficult to think in what way greater 
consideration could have been shown to the 
Franco-Belgian point of view. 


GOVERNMENT PAINFULLY IMPRESSED 


7—The reception, however, that has been ac- 
corded to these proposals by the French and 
Belgian Governments in their respective notes of 
the 30th of July leaves his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the terms of courtesy em- 
ployed, under the painful impression that neither 
are their suggestions welcomed by their allies 
nor is their offered co-operation held to merit 
consideration except on condition that no de- 
parture be made in any way or particular from 
whatever France and Belguim declare to be their 
overriding views and decision. 

8—lIt is true that the Belgian reply appears at 
first sight to be less uncompromising than the 
French note, but on closer examination it is seen 
that the attitude of the two Governments is for 
all practical purposes identical, and that though 
the Belgian Government appear to be anxious 
for a continuance of friendly conversations it is 
only upon condition that the substance of the 
Belgian claims is conceded in advance. Accord- 
ingly his Majesty’s Government ask leave to deal 
with the two replies in a single answer. 

9—The first point that has struck his Majesty’s 
Government is that in neither is there any allusion 
whatsoever to the terms of the draft reply to the 
German memorandum which his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment had proposed. The Belgian Government 
indeed still remain in favor of the principle of a 
joint reply, but the French Government pass the 
proposal over in complete silence. And yet this 
was to be the main object to which in their 
desire for continued maintenance of allied unity 
his Majesty's Government had devoted their 
efforts. The omission was hardly compensated by 
the argument of the actual passages, inquiries on 
points of detail and offers of further discussions 
and conversations holding out a prospect of an 
indefinitely spun-out controversy, while funda- 
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mental principles are only mentioned in order to 
declare that they do not admit of discussion. 


10—It may perhaps be said that the Belgian 
reply does not reject as categorically as does the 
French the proposal for a fresh investigation of 
Germany’s capacity to pay, but the consent of 
the Belgian Government to such inquiry is made 
conditional upon obtaining for Belgium and for 
France pecuniary advantages of a far-reaching 
kind, at the expense of their allies, and notably 
of Great Britain. Such a suggestion appears to 
his Majesty’s Government to reveal palpable mis- 
conception of the’ situation. 

11—It will not be contested that there can be 
no use in demanding from Germany more than 
she is capable of paying. What is the maximum 
she can pay is a question of supreme importance 
to all her creditors. It is a question of estab- 
lishing a fact on the ascertainment of which 
any practical arrangements or combinations for 
obtaining payment to the fullest extent possible 
must be based. The British Government accord- 
ingly proposed to take steps to ascertain this im- 
portant fact. Belgium replies that she will not 
consent unless corresponding advantage is ob- 
tained by herself and by France. His Majesty's 
Government could not willingly enter into any 
such transaction. 

12—While the Belgian note does not indicate 
any precise claim, official and semi-official pro- 
nouncements by and on behalf of the French 
and Belgian Ministers have it clear that the 
French Government wish to insist on a minimum 
payment to them of 26,000,000,000 gold marks 
over and above the amount required to meet 
their debts owing to this country and to the 
United States, and the Belgian Government on a 
minimum payment of 5,000,000,000 gold marks, 
for which, or for part of which, they now ask 
for further priority. 


Betc1um WELL Taken Care Orr 


13—If the estimate made on a 5 per cent. 
basis by M. Bokanowski, reporter of the French 
Budget, which put the present value of annuities 
under the schedule of payments of 65,000,000,000 
gold marks may be accepted as approximately 
correct, the basis of calculation of the share of 
France and Belgium as fixed by the percentages 
established under the Spa agreement, 52 and 8 
per cent., respectively, would not exceed 34,000,- 
000.000 for France and 5,200,000,000 for Belgium, 
even if Germany were in a position to pay the 
total figures of the schedule. But Belgium has 
already under the agreement which entitles her 
to priority payments of 2,500,000,000 gold francs 
(£100,000,000) received approximately  1,500,- 
000,000 gold marks (£73,000,000), a sum far 
exceeding the receipts of any other power, though 
this priority was given when the total sums 
expected from Germany were immensely larger 
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than anything that is now likely to be received. 
It has not been reduced proportionately, and it 
has therefore operated to give Belgium an _ in- 
creasingly disproportionate share of the actual 
receipts up to date. In addition, she has been 
entirely relieved of her war debts to the Allies, 
amounting to nearly £300,000,000. 

14—France on the other hand, when counting 
on receiving 34,000,000,000 gold marks from Ger. 
many would have to balance this amount against 
her debt to this country, representing about 
12,000,000,000 gold marks, and her debt to the 
United States, amounting at least to the equiva- 
lent of 15,000,000,000 gold marks, together with 
27,000,000,000, which, being set off against 34,- 
000,000,000 to be obtained from Germany, would 
leave France with a balance of 7,000,000,000. 
When, therefore, it is now suggested that she 
ought to receive 26,000,000,000 net, her total 
debts to Great Britain and the United States 
being cancelled, it will be seen that the demand 
is for an amount between three and four times 
larger than would on balance fall to her share 
under existing agreements. It is difficult to see 
on what grounds a failure of Germany to meet 
her obligations by which Great Britain is pro- 
portionately indemnified equally with her allies 
can be held to justify the claim by France to 
be placed at the expense of her allies in a far 
more favorable position than she would have 
occupied under the schedule of payments itself. 

15—The Belgian proposal 


special 
priority for restoration of the devastated areas 
seems to rest on a somewhat artificial distinction 
as regards the damages inflicted by the enemy 


to grant 


in the late war. It is a suggestion not merely 
that priority should be conceded to material dam- 
ages over the cost of war pensions, but that one 
particular type of material damage, namely, dam- 
age by land, should be selected for priority to 
the exclusion of other forms of material damage. 
No justification for such a proposal can be found 
in the armistice terms or in the Peace Treaty, 
nor is it easy to conceive what argument can be 
adduced to support it. Sunk ships and cargoes 
rotting at the bottom of the sea may not shock 
the eye like the ruined villages of France and 
Belgium, but they are equally material damage 
caused by German aggression and _ represent 
equally heavy losses of national wealth. Great 
Britain’s proportion of reparations would not in 
fact be seriously altered as a result of priority 
conceded to material damages, nevertheless his 
Majesty’s Government would not be in favor of 
priority even on that basis, if only for the reason 
that certain other allies would be gravely and 
adversely affected. 

16—In practice the suggested priority would 
be equivalent to an alteration in favor of France 
and Belgium of the percentages of division fixed 
by the Spa agreement; for it is clear that if 
the Belgian and French claims in respect of their 
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devastated regions are to be met in full before 
the claims of the other Allies are considered, 
and if at the same time the total sums recover- 
able from Germany are diminished, the loss rep- 
resented by such diminution must inevitably fall 
on those not enjoying the privilege of priority. 


HeAvy PAYMENTS BY BRITAIN 


17—His Majesty's Government cannot admit 
that there is any ground whatever for revising 
the Spa percentages; the principle of a percent- 
age division is not affected by a change in the 
total to which the percentages apply. His 
Majesty’s Government cannot leave out of ac- 
count the position of their own country. Apart 
from the heavy material damages suffered by 
Great Britain, his Majesty’s Government are now 
involved in heavy payments to meet unemploy- 
ment in respect of which they have been com- 
pelled to spend over £400,000,000 since the armi- 
stice. They alone among the Allies are paying 
interest on debts incurred abroad during the war, 
representing a capital sum due to the United 
States Government of £1,000,000,000 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, and they alone have been 
deprived in the allied interest of foreign securi- 
ties estimated at from £700,000,000 to £800,000,- 
000, which would otherwise substantially assist 
in payment of the British debt to America. Not 
withstanding these gigantic burdens, Great 
Britain made an offer at the Paris conference 
of January to forego her rights to reimburse- 
ment of her damages, and expressed her readi- 
ness by reducing the debts of the Allies to treat 
her share of German reparations as if it were a 
repayment by her allies of their debts due to 
her. It would be inequitable, and it is impos- 
sible, to ask the British taxpayer, already much 
more heavily burdened than his French and 
Belgian allies,, to make further sacrifices by 
modifying the Spa percentages for the benefit of 
France and Belgium. 

18—While the Belgian Government attach to 
their consent to investigation by impartial ex- 
perts of Germany’s capacity to pay a condition 
which renders such consent of little value, the 
French Government reject the plan altogether 
and appear to justify their refusal by putting a 
series of questions which might lead to an in- 
definitely protracted discussion at a time when 
& prompt decision is of essential importance. 
As, however, Mr. Poincaré has asked for answers 
on several points which he has raised, they may 
be briefly given. 

19—Astonishment is expressed that any one 
should question the justice of the Reparation 
Commission’s decision in fixing the total amount 
payable by Germany at 132,000,000,000 of gold 
marks (£6,600,000,000), and M. Poincaré sees 
no reason why an estimate made today by ex- 
perts, whoever they may be, should be more 
exact than that made in 1921. It is not clear 
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to what estimate made in 1921 reference is made. 
The Reparation Commission’s finding of 132,000,- 
000,000 of gold marks was a simple estimate of 
the amount of damages for which compensation 
was claimable under the treaty without any re- 
gard to the question of Germany’s capacity to 
pay them. It is true that the schedule of pay- 
ments subsequently adopted, while purporting 
to provide for payment of the full amount of 
damages, in fact granted substantial concessions 
by extending the period of payment beyond 
that laid down in the treaty and by waiving 
payment of interest for a long period in respect 
of a large part of the debt. These concessions 
represented, even in the opinion of the reporter 
of the French Budget, a virtual reduction by 
approximately one-half of the sum of 132,000,- 
000,000, and the fact that they were approved 
by the allied Prime Ministers in drafting the 
schedule of payments (subsequently accepted by 
the Reparation Commission) effectively answers 
the contention that the sum as originally fixed 
was not considered too high by anybody. At the 
same time it cannot be said that the concessions 
were the outcome of anything that could be de- 
scribed as expert inquiry into Germany’s capacity 
to pay. 

20—The French Government are quite right in 
declaring that the duty of adjusting the sched- 
ule of payments to that capacity in accordance 
with Article 234 of the treaty is one which 
still remains to be discharged. 


21—They say that during the Peace Confer- 
ence an American expert estimated Germany’s 
capacity to pay at 120,000,000,000 gold marks. 
His Majesty’s Government have not been able te 
trace in their records any American expert es- 
timate of 120,000,000,000, though they have 
found one of 60,000,000,000 and another of 240,- 
000,000,000. There was also a French estimate 
c{ 800,000,000,000 and a British estimate of 
480,000,000,000. The truth, of course, is that at 
that time there was no experience of attempts 
to establish and enforce or understand obliga- 
tions of such magnitude to which the experts 
could look for guidance. It is precisely because 
such experience has become available during the 
jast five years that a fresh inquiry is urgently 


called for. 
SeverAL Powers Have RIcHTs 


22—The duty of making an ultimate decision 
rests on the Reparation Commission and in part 
en the allied Governments, seeing that if cir- 
cumstances necessitate cancellation of any part 
of the capital debt the specific authority of 
several Governments represented on the commis- 
sion is required. It is a duty which must, in 
the terms of the treaty, be performed with sole 
reference to the resources and capacity of Ger- 
many. The Governments represented on the: 
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commission, in deciding whether or not to author- 
ize cancellation of part of the German debt, 
are in the position of trustees, since the inter- 
ests affected are not only their own but also 
those of Governmenis not represented on the 
commission, a consideration which his Majesty’s 
Government venture to think the French Govern- 
ment must have overlooked when stating that 
France “will never consent to such cancellation 
except in proportion in which her own war debts 
may be canceled.” 

23—Inquiry, therefore, by impartial experts in- 
to Germany’s capacity should be held to assist 
the Reparation Commission; and should cancel- 
lation of part of the debt be regarded as neces- 
sary the allied Governments, to carry out their 
cuties under that article, clearly cannot be held 
to violate any principle expressed or implied in 
the treaty. 


24—Both the French and Belgian notes dwell 
on the special qualifications of the Reparation 
Commission to carry out itself any necessary in- 
quiries. This is a claim which cannot be sus- 
tained without serious qualifications in the ab- 
sence of an American representative as originally 
contemplated. France and Belgium are in po- 
sition, with the aid of the casting vote of the 
French Chairman, to carry any resolution over 
the heads of the British and Italian representa- 
tives, and it is notorious that in these circum- 
stances the commission has become in practice 
an instrument of Franco-Belgian policy alone. 
25—The French Government ask how it is pro- 
posed that an impartial expert commission 
should be constituted. His Majesty’s Government 
.consider that the more comprehensive its con- 
stitution the greater will be the value of its 
findings. They would willingly see upon it 
nominees, not only of the powers entitled to 
reparations, but of the United States of America, 
of powers which took no part in the late war, 
and, it would seem desirable, of Germany her- 
self. If, however, the French Government would 
prefer any other form of Constitution, his Majes- 
ty's Government would be happy to consider it. 
26—As regards its relation to the Reparation 
Commission and to the allied Governments, while 
for their own part his Majesty's Government 
would be entirely willing to enter into an agree- 
ment by which the several Governments would 
bind themselves in advance to recommend to the 
Reparation Commission acceptance of the find- 
ings of a body of experts, they would, if the 
Trench and Belgian Governments are not pre- 
pared to go so far, be content that the functions 
of the experts should be advisory only. 
27—Both the French and Belgian notes chal- 
lenge the British contention that it is in the 
best interest of the Allies that whatever figure be 
finally decided upon as representing Germany’s 
total liabilities it should be accepted by the 
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German Government as just and_ reasonable. 
They point to the fact that the German Govern- 
ment have in the past repeatedly failed to act up 
to their undertakings. 

28—His Majesty's Government remain of the 
cpinion that an undertaking freely entered into 
because acknowledged to be just and reasonable 
stands in practice on a different footing and 
cffers better prospects of faithful execution than 
an engagement subscribed to under compulsion 
of an ultimatum and protested against at the 
very moment of signature as beyond the signa- 
tcry’s capacity to make good. The Reparation 
Commission itself, as well as the principal allied 
Governments, has had on occasion to recognize 
that the German Government was not in position 
to carry out particular obligations which it had 
been compelled to ‘undertake. 

29—It will be remembered that the suggestion 
of an inquiry by experts, of which the first idea 
originated with the American Secretary of State, 
included a voluntary engagement by the German 
Government to accept and give effect to whatever 
conclusions the experts might arrive at. His 
Majesty’s Government are not convinced that 
such engagement deserves to be treated as of no 
value. 


QuesTION OF RUHR OccUPATION 


30—The subject of occupation of the Ruhr 
gives rise to a number of propositions in the 
French note to which it is necessary to reply. 
While his Majesty's Government have indicated 
their readiness to join in advising the German 
Government to withdraw without delay the ordi- 
nances and decrees which have organized and 
promoted passive resistance, they cannot subscribe 
to the thesis that passive resistance must cease 
unconditionally because it is contrary to the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

31—France and Belgium hold that the occupa- 
tion has been effected in virtue of authority con- 
ferred by Paragraph 18 of Annex II. to Part VIII. 
of the treaty. The German Government have 
consistently contended that such operation does 
not, on proper interpretation of that paragraph, 
fall within the category of economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals, and in general such 
other measures as the respective Governments 
may determine to be necessary in the circum- 
stances. 

32—The highest legal authorities in Great 
Britain have advised his Majesty's Government 
that the contention of the German Government 
is well founded, and his Majesty's Government 
have never concealed their view that the Franco- 
Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr, quite 
apart from the question of expediency, was not 
a sanction authorized by the treaty itself; but 
they would be quite willing that this or any other 
difference respecting legal interpretation of vital 
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provisions of the treaty, in so far as they cannot 
be resolved by unanimous decision of the Repara- 
tion Commission under Paragraph 12 of Annex 
Il., whether arising between the allied Govern- 
ments and the German Government or between 
the different allied Governments, should auto- 
matically be referred to the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague or other suitable arbitra- 
tion. 

33—The French Government have endeavored 
to convict his Majesty's Government of incon- 
sistency in now refusing to acknowledge the 
legality of the occupation of the Ruhr, under 
Paragraph 18 of Annex II., when on two former 
occasions they joined in presentation of an ulti- 
matum threatening such occupation and when in 
1920 they actually participated in the occupation 
of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort. There is 
no inconsistency. The action then taken or 
threatened was never claimed to be in pursuance 
of the reparation clauses of the treaty. The 
Allies juvintly decided to threaten Germany with 
occupation of further territory, just as they might 
have threatened her with renewal of war, for her 
failure to perform her treaty obligations, some 
of which had no connection whatever with 
reparations. 

34—In the view of his Majesty's Government 
it cannot legitimately be claimed that the meas- 
ures which the Allies are, under Paragraph 18 
of Annex II., authorized to take in certain emer- 


gencies include military occupation of territory. 
Such occupation forms the subject of special pro- 
visions of Part XIV. of the treaty, dealing with 


guarantees. It is the right to occupy the left 
bank of the Rhine and the bridgeheads which 
has been given to the Allies as guarantee for 
execution of the treaty. Moreover, Article 430 
particularly stipulates that if the Reparation 
Commission finds that Germany refuses to observe 
the whole or part of her obligations under the 
treaty with regard to reparations, the whole or 
part of occupied territories which may already 
have been evacuated will be immediately reoc- 
cupied. It would have been idle to stipulate 
expressly for such reoccupation in case of default 
on reparations if the Allies had already an un- 
limited right to occupy any German territory 
under another clause of the treaty. 


A Sextr-DeFEATING POLIcy 


35—If his Majesty’s Government have hitherto 
abstained from formally contesting the legality of 
the Franco-Belgian occupation as an act author- 
ized by the treaty, they have done so solely in 
conformity with the spirit of the declaration 
made by Mr. Bonar Law at the Paris conference 
in January last, that his Majesty’s Government 
desired to avoid causing any needless embarrass- 
ment to their allies. This should not be made 
a reproach to them. His Majesty's Government 
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would not even now have taken up this question 
of legality had they not been challenged to do so. 


36—The French and Belgian Governments 
argue that if only Great Britain had joined in 
the occupation there would have been no passive 
resistance and an abundant flow of reparation 
payments would have been assured. Holding the 
views which they did, both as to the legality and 
practical value of the operation, it was not pos- 
sible for his Majesty’s Government to take part 
in it; but even if they had done so, and even if 
passive resistance had never been started or were 
now coming to an end, it is not clear how this 
would bring the problem of reparations appre- 
ciably nearer to solution. 

37—The French Government have now declared 
that the object with which they entered the Ruhr 
was not prompt or complete payment of repara- 
tions, but the breaking of Germany’s resistance 
and the creation of will on her part to pay, but 
the will to pay is useless without the power, and 
Germany’s power is, in the opinion of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, likely to be rapidly diminished 
and in the end extinguished altogether by con- 
tinuation of the occupation with its strangle hold 
on the most important centre, the most productive . 
and most highly and delicately organized of Ger- 
man industries. 


38—The parallel which the French Government 
seek to draw with German action in 1871 can 
hardly be sustained. It is true that Germany 
refused to quit the French Departments which 
she occupied with her forces until the indemnity 
of 5,000,000,000 francs had been paid, but this: 
occupation was expressly provided for by the pre- 
liminary peace of 1871. No similar authority can 
be cited in the case of the Ruhr, and the real 
analogy in the present case is the occupation of 
the left bank of the Rhine as provided for by 
the treaty, and from this no one has proposed to 
depart. 

39—Further, it may be pointed out that re- 
covery after the short campaign of 1870-71 of 
an indemnity the equivalent of 4,000,000,000 gold 
marks, a considerable percentage of which could 
be immediately ccvered in gold, and against 
which credit was given for the value of property 
in the ceded territories, involving no actual ex- 
penditure by France beyond internal payments 
in compensation for interests of French nationals 
dispossessed, is not really comparable to the 
enforcement of a thirty-three-fold claim against a 
country financially exhausted by four years of 
strenuous warfare and blockade. The ease with 
which the indemnity imposed in 1871 was paid 
was largely the result of credit facilities which 
France was able to obtain. Germany has, on 
the other hand, suffered from complete inability 
to obtain foreign loans, arising to a large extent 
from the long period which elapsed before her 
reparation liabilities were defined and world-wide 
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uncertainty as to her ability to discharge them. 
Yet, in spite of this, it is fair to state, though 
his Majesty's Government are by no means sat- 
isfied with the performance, that Germany has 
in fact paid in respect of reparations and cost 
of armies of occupation more than twice the 
amount exacted from France in 1871, as well as 
considerable sums in connection with clearing 
offices and miscellaneous treaty obligations. 

40—The French Government are in error in 
attributing to his Majesty's Government the sug- 
gestion that simultaneously with advice to be 
given to Germany to abandon passive resistance 
the Ruhr must be made to return to normal 
conditions of production. The suggestion made 
in the British note of the 20th of July was that 
proposals should be made for restoration of the 
Ruhr to that condition which will enable it to 
become an area of fruitful production rather 
than one of international strife. His Majesty’s 
Government confess to a sense of surprise and 
disappointment at the difficulties apparently felt 
by the French and Belgian Governments in 
agreeing to so reasonable and so advantageous 
a proceeding. 

41—-Although in words of some vagueness it 
is intimated that France and Belgium may, when 
satisfied that passive resistance has ceased, con- 
sult together as to how far they may find it 
possible to lighten the burden which military 
occupation of the Ruhr lays on the region, noth- 
ing tangible is suggested which would hold out 
any hope of the occupation being brought to an 
end, even when the avowed object of breaking 
Germany’s will to resist has been attained. 


TERMINATION OF OCCUPATION 


42—His Majesty's Government believed that 
they were showing the fullest consideration tor 
the position of France and Belgium, as well as 
insuring more effective guarantee of continued 
and steady payments, when they suggested that 
eccupation would naturally terminate from the 
moment that guarantees or pledges less econom- 
ically harmful and more effectively productive 
than occupation of the Ruhr should have been 
not merely devised and obtained but seen to 
be satisfactorily operating. 

43—Even this suggestion is met by a definite 
refusal. Both the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments emphatically declare that there can be no 
question of evacuation except in proportion as 
payments are made by the German Government. 
Complete evacuation is apparently not contem- 
plated until the total German reparation liability 
is integrally discharged. Reiterated announce- 
ments to this effect, coupled with insistence on 
leaving undiminished the total of 132,000,000,000 
gold marks of German indebtedness under the 
head of reparations, can only be interpreted as an 
intention to remain in occupation of the Ruhr for 
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a number of years, which at best cannot be less 
than thirty-six (this being the minimum period), 
and which, in view of the generally admitted im- 
probability to complete execution of the schedule 
being found practicable under any circum- 
stances, may be extended indefinitely, if not in 
perpetuity. 

44—Such a situation, of which the political 
quite apart from the economic consequences 
could only be described as disastrous, cannot but 
be viewed by his Majesty's Government with the 
greatest concern. It would vividly conjure up 
the danger of international relations being al- 
fected in a manner threatening, to use the words 
of the eleventh article of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, to disturb international peace 
and the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment cannot believe that the French and 
Belgian Governments will be able to reconcile 
the opinion of the world to indefinite mainte- 
nance of so perilous a situation. 

45—As it is, the Ruhr is already having directly 
and indirectly a grave effect on the economic 
and industrial outlook, not only in Germany, 
whose capacity to pay reparations is rendered 
more and more precarious, but in the rest of 
Europe, if not the world, and not least in this 
country. 


Britain Reapy to Cut Her C1Laims 


46—In their. note of the 20th of July his 
Majesty's Government further proposed that in 
order to arrive at a comprehensive plan for a 
general and final financial settlement interallied 
discussions should be opened with as little delay 
as possible. The Belgian Government reply that 
they will be glad to discuss such a plan if it 
be of the character that they have predicated in 
their note. The French Government, while ques- 
tioning the propriety and apparently the legality 
of the suggestion, ask what exactly it means and 
whether it will include the question of interallied 
debts. His Majesty’s Government gladly avail 
themselves of this opportunity to explain their 
attitude on this subject. I have accordingly the 
honor to enclose a separate memorandum upon it. 
The main princip!e of the British scheme is that 
Great Britain is ready, subject to the just claims 
of other parts of the empire, to limit her demands 
for payment by the Allies and by Germany to- 
gether to a net sum approximating 14.2 milliards 
gold marks, this sum representing the present 
value of the recently funded Britisn debt to the 
United States Government. The concessions 
which his Majesty's Government may be able to 
offer in respect of interallied debts must accord- 
ingly depend largely on the percentage of this 
sum of 14.2 milliards which they can recover 
from Germany. They can only be granted in 
substantive form when the general reparation set- 
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tlement for which his Majesty’s Government are 
- pressing has been agreed upon and is such that 
his Majesty's Government can regard their share 
of German payments as an asset of real financial 
value. 

47—To this end the first step must be to fix 
the maximum sum which the Allies can reason- 
ably hope to recover from Germany, to be fol- 
lowed or accompanied by arrangements which 
will insure the effective re-establishment of Ger- 
many’s finances and credit on a sound basis and 
will guarantee punctual payment of the German 
debt by a system of control free from the econom- 
ically unsound impediments inherent in the mili- 
tary occupation of the Ruhr. 

48—In the last paragraph of their letter his 
Majesty’s Government offered to discuss sympa- 
thetically the question of future security with 
their allies. The Belgian Government warmly 
welcomed this offer. They will not, however, 
have failed to notice the remark of the French 
Government that this object has nothing to do 
with the Ruhr and the consequent further post- 
ponement of discussion to an unnamed date in the 
future. The Belgian Government will recollect 
from the discussions of 1922 that his Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to enter into any 
arrangement respecting the territorial security of 
Belgium apart from a similar arrangement in 
regard to France. Having regard to the new 
declared indifference of the French Government, 
no useful purpose can be served by pursuing 
the matter. 

49—The argument which has been put for- 
ward in this note may be summarized as follows: 
His Majesty’s Government have at no time con- 
templated, and do not now contemplate, that 
Germany shall be relieved from all reparation 
payments, 

50—They are determined that Germany shall 
pay up to the maximum of her capacity the 
reparation, to which Great Britain, equally with 
other allied powers, is entitled, and which is 
needed to make good the losses sustained by 
this eountry in common with her allies. 

51—What Germany’s maximum capacity for 
payment may be is a matter which shou!d be 
determined by impartial inquiry into the facts. 
It cannot be ascertained by casting up amounts 
which Germany’s creditors would like to receive. 
To ask for more than Germany’s maximum capac- 
ity cannot assist in the actual recovery of repara- 
tions: it can only destroy assets which Ger- 
many can offer to the Allies. To force liquida- 
tion is not the most profitable way of making 
recovery from a debtor with resources. 


REHABILITATION OF GERMANY NEEDED 
52—It is admitted that Germany can only make 


substantial payments if by restoration of her 
public finance and stabilization of her currency 


external payments over foreign exchanges. 
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a surplus is made availab!e for reparation on her 
budget. Moreover, this surplus must be in a 
form in which it can be made available for 
Ex- 
ternal debts cannot be paid by collection of de- 
preciating paper marks. In the view of his 
Majesty's Government, forcible interference with 
the economic life of Germany, even if it be 
consistent with the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sallies, cannot assist in the necessary restoration. 
Not only will it prevent realization of any surplus 
for reparation, but by intensifying the disorder 
of German finance and currency it will have 
the gravest reaction on trade. 


53—His Majesty’s Government therefore regard 
as doomed to failure the method pursued by 
French and Belgian Governments to secure repa- 
rations. In spite of wholesale seizures, the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr by France and Belgium has 
produced at great cost less receipts for the 
Allies, notably of coal and coke, than were forth- 
coming in the previous year. Moreover, his 
Majesty’s Government feel that the resulting sit- 
uation involves great and growing danger to the 
peaceful trade of the world, and not least of this 
country. His Majesty’s Government regard con- , 
tinuance of the present position as fraught with 
the gravest risks, both economical and political. 
They consider impartial fixation of Germany’s 
liability at a figure not inconsistent with her 
practical power of making payment a matter of 
great urgency, and they have suggested what 
appears to them to be appropriate means to this 
end. 


54—When steps have thus been taken to ascer- 
tain the real value of the asset represented by 
German reparations, and to secure its realization 
without further depreciation, his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will be ready to deal as generously as 
circumstances permit, and in the light of their 
respective capacity to pay, with the debts due to 
Great Britain by her allies. They cannot, hav- 
ing regard to the heavy material losses of this 
country both during and since the war, and to 
future tax burdens on its trade, admit that other 
countries are justified in claiming that agreed 
percentages of reparation payments should now 
be further modified or changed in order of 
priority. But they remain prepared to ask for 
no more in respect of the very large sums due 
by their allies than will together with reparation 
payments by Germany meet the British war debt 
to the United States. Their policy in this mat- 
ter is stated in the British proposal laid by Mr: 
Bonar Law before the Paris conference in Jan- 
uary, last, and has not changed. It means that 
Great Britain would be prepared to waive in the 
interest of a complete settlement a very large 
part of the amount for which the British taxpayer 
holds the obligations of the allied Governments. 


55—It is the hope of his Majesty’s Government 
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that the above explanations will convince the 
French and Belgian Governments of the reason- 
ableness of the British position and will win their 
assent to its acceptance. They are reluctant to 
contemplate the possibility that separate action 






In the memorandum on the interallied debts 
to which Lord Curzon makes reference in para- 
graph 46 of the above note emphasis is laid on 
France’s financial obligations to Great Britain. 
The British Government, it is stated, “ adhere 
to the policy of limiting Great Britain’s total 
claim against her allied debtors and Germany 
together to’ an amount necessary to cover the 
British debt to the United States Government, 
which as recently funded may be taken to be 
represented on a 5 per cent. basis by the sum 
of 14.2 milliards of gold marks present value. 
“This basis is already exceedingly favorable 
to the Allies as the British debt to the United 
States Government cannot be redeemed on such 
favorable terms. . This offer in effect means 
that Great Britajn, whose material war damages 
were not less than -one-third of those suffered 
by France, is content to forego her rights to 
reparation under all heads and to treat her own 
share of German payments as if it were a re- 
imbursement by her, allies of their debts to her. 
“Nay, the total amount for which she asks 
from the Allies and Germany together is in fact 
less than the amount of.the allied debts, being 
limited to the total of the British debt to the 
United States Government without regard either 
to the loans raised by Great Britain in the open 
American market or to the value of American 
securities, estimated at £700,000,000 to £800,- 
000,000, used to finance the allied cause in 
America before the entry of the United States 
into the war, the loss of which from an eco- 
nomic point of view is the equivalent of the 
contracting of an equal amount of foreign debt.” 


Britain’s Ricuts Not WalIvep 


6 


After reiteration of the belief that the “ unwise 
policy pursued by the French and Belgian Gov- 
ernments” in the Ruhr has_ reduced British 
ability to make maximum concessions feasible in 
regard to interallied debts and that “ persistence 
in the policy indicated in the French note will 
make the prospects of such settlement remote,” 
the memorandum continues: 

“His Majesty’s Government feel bound to ob- 
serve that the willingness which they and their 
predecessor have shown to discuss with the 
French Government arrangements under which 
the burden of the French debt to Great Britain 
might be mitigated must not be interpreted as 
a waiver on their part of their rights as creditors, 
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THE QUESTION OF INTERALLIED DEBTS 







may be required in order to have a settlement 
which cannot be much longer delayed without 
the gravest consequences to the recovery of the 
trade and peace of the world. 

Curzon OF KEDLESTON. 


which are governed solely by the contracts un- 
der which the money was advanced and securi- 
ties which they hold. 

“That a French Government Treasury bill 
given to the British Government for value re- 
ceived is a less binding obligation than a similar 
bill given to a private investor is a doctrine in- 
admissible both in itself and, more especially, in 
view of the circumstances in which these par- 
ticular loans were contracted.” 

These circumstances are detailed at some 
iength and the point made that the French Gov- 
ernment would in the normal course have been 
unable to raise on its own credit the amounts 
sufficient to meet its sterling requirements and 
that the British Government stepped in and gave 
iis own securities to the lender for the amounts 
raised to cover French requirements as well as 
sritish. 

“By this means,” the memorandum continues, 
“the French Government were able to borrow 
indirectly from British lenders both on less oner- 
ous terms and to a larger amount than would 
have been possible if the normal procedure had 
been followed. The payments due on French 
treasury bills thus represent amounts which the 
British treasury is in fact paying to holders of 
securities issued on behalf of the French treasury 
ef which the French treasury received the pro- 
ceeds.” 


DemAnp THAT FRANCE Pay 


“There was yo suggestion when the loans 
were made,” the memorandum concludes, “ that 
repayment should be dependent on _ recoveries 
fiom Germany. Indeed, during the greater part 
of the period covered by the advances the 
prospects of any such recoveries were highly 
problematical. The bills were made subject to 
renewal for a limited period only after the end 
of the war, with the clear intention that as 
soon as French credit was sufficiently re-estab- 
lished they should be redeemed out of French 
Government loans to be raised on the London 
raarket, the redemption money being applied to 
cancellation of British securities issued on French 
account. 

“ While his Majesty’s Government have by con- 
tinuing to renew the bills beyond the period of 
contract tacitly recognized that the time has not 
yet arrived for giving effect to this intention, it 
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must be clearly understood that in the absence 
of a new agreement the carrying out of it re- 
mains an obligation of the French Government 
which cannot honorably be repudiated, and that 
in the meantime the present practice of adding 
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interest to capital cannot be indefinitely con- 
tinued, and that commencement of payment or 
at any rate part of the interest should be made 
as soon as sterling and franc exchange becomes 
reasonably stable.” 


rERMAN RESISTANCE IN THE RUHR 


In the Ruhr the French and Belgian authorities 
continued to impose penalties for open or passive 
resistance and to extend the area of occupation. 
On July 6 the French practically occupied Frank- 
fort, the most important railway centre in Ger- 
many next to Berlin. Three days later the Hoesch 
steel works at Dortmund were taken over, while 
on July 12 Limburg was occupied and a consider- 
able quantity of paper marks in the local branch 
of the Reichsbank was seized. On July 13, the 
day after Mr. Baldwin’s statement to the House 
of Commons, French forces entered Barmen and 
carried away hostages. A bomb explosion at an 
automobile parking station at Weitmar, a suburb 
of Bochum, was followed by the imposition of 
penalties, and the same day, July 17, the Bel- 
gians seized forty-eight hostages at Gladbeck and 
announced that the hostages would be placed on 
troop trains. The Rhine Metal Works at Dis- 
seldorf were occupied by the French the follow- 
ing day. The occupation of the Bochumer Verein 
chemical works at Bochum by the French was 
accomplished on July 25, and further seizures of 
marks were reported. 

M. Poincaré, in a speech at Villers-Cotteret, on 
July 22, characterized the German predictions of 
approaching economic ruin as a camouflage by 
means of which Germany hoped to obtain British 
aid in escaping from its obligations and launch- 
ing another economic war. Reports from the 
Ruhr, however, emphasized the grim reality of 
the economic distress. Unemployment was in- 
creasing, food supplies were running out, and 
many shops were closed altogether, while others 
were open only a few hours daily. Two Krupp 
factories near Witten were closed on July 6 be- 
cause of lack of raw materials. A correspondent 
of the Paris Temps, writing from Disseldorf un- 
der date of July 19, stated that the closing of fac- 
tories was a daily occurrence, although wages in 
some cases continued to be paid from a special 
fund known as the Ruhrhilfe. At Recklinghausen 
a thousand skilled werkers who had been em- 
ployed temporarily on public works had been dis- 
charged, the funds for further payment of wages 
being exhausted. A correspondent of The New 
York Times gave a striking picture of the dilapi- 
dated state of the railway on the military line be- 
tween Cologne and Coblenz, and quoted a neutral 
expert as intimating that the French railway em- 
ployes, unused to handling German locomotives 
and careless of the material which they used, 


were themselves responsible for some of the dam- 
age and general deterioration. Steel production 
in the Ruhr was reported to have fallen off 75 
per cent. during the six months of military occu- 
pation. In a circular to its banking correspon-- 
dents in New York, made public on July 21, the 
Reichsbank stated that no less than 127,262,950,- 
000 marks had been forcibly taken from the bank 
and its branches by the French and Belgian au- 
thorities of occupation. 


OUTBREAKS OF VIOLENCE 


The lifting on July 26 of the blockade of the 
Ruhr frontier, originally imposed in consequence 
of the bombing of a train at Duisburg, seemed 
to promise some alleviation of trade and indus- 
trial conditions. On Aug. 4, however, orders 


were issued to General Degoutte, commander-in- 
chief of the forces of occupation, to prepare to 


seize German factories and mines in case the 
industrialists and operators refused the “re- 
quest ” wnich had been extended to them to re- 
sume work and permit the French authorities to 
collect taxes on their products. Two days later 
an understanding which was reached between 
the coal operators and the railway authorities 
of occupation for the renewal of coal shipments 
to Italy on reparations account was greeted by 
the French as a further sign of weakening re- 
sistance. On Aug. 6, however, the Ruhr indus- 
trialists were reported as preparing to oppose 
“full resistance” to the payment of taxes to 
the French authorities. Violent incidents were 
reported from several points on the 7th, among 
them the seizure of two mines near Reckling- 
hausen by the workers, and at another mine the 
forcible exaction of wages by threats of hanging 
the mine officials. As a result of these out- 
breaks the eastern frontier of the occupied ter- 
ritory was again closed to ordinary travelers 
for a week. 

Throughout the larger part of the period the 
Cuno Government, embarrassed by the collapse of 
the mark, a serious strike of metal workers at 
Berlin, and a threatened Communist revolution, 
offered no further suggestions regarding repara- 
tions. A plan of taxation by which the burden 
of financing passive resistance in the Ruhr was 
to be devolved upon unoccupied Germany by the 
addition of 2 per cent. to the income and auto- 
mobile taxes and the export levy was, however, 
approved. The Social Democratic Party in the: 
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Reichstag, in resolutions adopted on Aug. 4, as- 
cribed the threatened collapse of internal and 
external policy to “the passivity of the nation,” 
condemned sabotage and the possession of arms 
by illegal organizations, declared that “ repara- 
tions must be met by the taxation of material 
values,” and pledged the party “to apply itself 
energetically to. the meeting of reparation 
claims.” Four days later, in a speech at the 
opening of the emergency session of the Reichstag, 
Chancellor Cuno bitterly arraigned the French 
policy in the Ruhr, referred to France as “the 
ruler and destroyer of Europe,” characterized the 
proposals of the British draft reply as not pleas- 
ant for Germany and as affording no reason for 
any very great hopes, and declared that it was 
impossible to ask the people of the Ruhr to 
abandon passive resistance, their sole weapon, 
unconditionally. “Passive resistance free from 
senseless acts of violence and criminal acts must 
be continued with all our strength.” 

The resignations of Chancellor Cuno and his 
entire Cabinet were eccepted by President Ebert 
on Aug. 12. Dr. Gustav Stresemann, leader of 
the German People’s Party, was commissioned to 
form a new Government. The fall of the Cuno 
Cabinet was the outcome of the Socialists refus- 
ing further support. 


Tut RHINELAND SEPARATIST MOVEMENT 


The activities of Dr. Dorten, the leader of the 
movement for an independent Rhineland State, 
have continued to attract public attention in 
France and elsewhere. A meeting of the partisans 
of separation, held at Coblenz on July 29, and 
described by the French semi-official press as 
“a great mass meeting on the anniversary of 
the declaration of war protesting against Prus- 
sian militarism and proclaiming the necessity of 
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their separation from Germany,” was attended 
by several thousand people. An official report 
of the meeting prepared for the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commission confirmed the news- 
paper accounts of the enthusiasm with which Dr. 
Dorten was received. An alleged secret plan, 
said to have been issued by Dr. Dorten at Bonn, 
and setting forth in detail the steps to be taken 
in the creation and organization of the new buf- 
fer State, was published by Swiss newspapers on 
Aug. 1. On Aug. 6, in a memorial presented to 
the Pope through Mer. Testa, the papal envoy in 
the Ruhr, the Catholic clergy of the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland protested as a body against the 
separation of West Prussia from the Reich, and 
petitioned the Pope to use -all possible means at 
his disposal to prevent a threatened step which 
they looked upon as “a national and church dis- 
aster.” The French Foreign Office again dis- 
claimed any official connection with Dr. Dorten 
or the separatist movement. 


THE QUESTION OF THE SARRE 


Interest in the question of the administration of 
the Sarre Valley, regarding which an inquiry was 
instituted by the Council of the League of. Na- 
tions in July, was revived by the announcement 
on Aug. 4 that the British Government had ap- 
yroved the resignation of Mr. R. D. Waugh, the 
Canadian member of the Sarre Commission, who 
had from the first opposed the strongly French 
policy which the commission had followed in the 
territory. The resignation was regarded as likely 
to strengthen the opposition of the miners and 
other inhabitants of the district whose complaints 
had been the occasion of the League inquiry. 
The ostensible reason for the resignation was the 
acceptance by Mr. Waugh of an appointment in 
Canada. 


~ 


; 
SIGNING OF THE TREATY OF LAUSANNE 


of July 8 that the Lausanne Conference, 
after having been in almost continuous 
session for three months, had come to an agree- 
ment in principle on the three outstanding ques- 
tions which had kept it practically deadlocked 


ee ea, was made on the evening 


during its last several weeks. These three ques- 
tions were the Ottoman debt, concessions and 
evacuation. 

An agreement was arranged in the morning of 
the last day whereby all foreign troops are to be 
withdrawn from Turkey within six weeks after 
ratification of the treaty by Angora, and the 
warships, arms and munitions “belonging to the 
Ottoman Government now in the hands of the 
allied forces are to be restored to Turkey. 

The Turkish delegates scored a considerable 
victory in regard to the Ottoman debt, interest 


on which Turkey is pledged to pay in sterling, 
but which she wishes to pay in French francs. 
The Allies finally agreed that all reference to the 
debt be removed from the treaty, but that they 
should make a declaration before the conference 
that the debt contracts cannot be modified except 
by mutual agreement between Turkey and the 
bondholders. Turkey was required to negotiate 
with the bondholders some kind of moratorium 
for payment of interest. 

On the question of concessions it was agreed 
that all valid prewar concessions shall be main- 
tained, hut with any necessary readaptation to 
present economic conditions. Differences con- 
nected with this process are to be submitted to 
one Turkish and one allied representative, with 
a neutral expert as final arbitrator. The United 
States objected to confirmation in the treaty of 
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contracts entered into before the war which had 
not received all necessary formalities. The dele- 
gates agreed upon an amended clause covering 
the concessions in question, the Vickers-Arm- 
strong and Turkish petroleum concessions of the 
British and the French railroad concessions in 
Anatolia. 

A special meeting of the Angora Cabinet, held 
in the morning of July 9 under the Presidency 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, authorized Ismet 
Pasha to sign the treaty at Lausanne on the 
terms agreed upon between him and the allied 
delegates. The protocol on concessions as 
finally amended, contained, however, certain 
points to which the American Government ob- 
jected, and this question was later brought up for 
reconsideration. The Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany’s claim was one of the principal points at 
issue, and on July 18 it was reported from Wash- 
ington that the American Government was willing 
to leave the question of its validity to arbitra- 
tion, and that, without the inclusion of a settle- 
ment of this question, the Government was satis- 
fied with the treaty as agreed upon. 

The entire text of the treaty was gone over 
again at a meeting of the delegates at Lausanne 
on the night of July 17, and arrangements were 
inade for its formal signature on July 24. 

The signing took place as arranged in the 
Palais de Lumiére, the main hall of the Univer- 
sity of Lausanne. Ismet Pasha, signing for 
Turkey, was the first to put his signature upon 
the treaty. Delegates then signed for Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Greece and Ru- 
mania. Jugoslavia refused to sign, being dis- 
satisfied with the provisions for the apportion- 
ment of the Ottoman debt. 

Simple ceremonies marked the termination of 
negotiations, but the occasion was made one of 
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general holiday in Lausanne; hotels and other 
principal buildings were decorated and great 
crowds took part in an impressive demonstration 
at night. 

The general treaty comprises 143 articles, di- 
vided into five parts—political, financial, eco- 
nomic, communications and general clauses. The 
commercial section stipulates application of the 
Ottoman tariff, initiated in 1916, multiplied by a 
co-efficient corresponding to the depreciation of 
Turkish currency. 

The salient features of the treaty are as fol- 
lows: 

Constantinople goes definitely to Turkey; 

All foreign troops are to be withdrawn; 

Peace is concluded between Turkey 
Greece; 

The Patriarch of the Greek Orthodox Church 
is permitted to remain in Constantinople; 

Compulsory exchange of Greeks in Turkey for 
Turks in Greece is provided for; 


and 


The Armenian problem remains unsolved; 


Turkey’s size is reduced by recognition of de- 
tached mandated States, such as Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. 


Turkey is rid of judicial capitulations, In only, 
one way is Turkey treated differently from other 
countries—foreign legal advisers will be empow- 
ered to receive complaints relating to arrests and 
imprisonment of foreigners. 


The Soviet Government informed the confer- 
ence on July 20 of its adherence to the Straits 
Convention, but as it was impossible for its dele- 
gates to be present for the signing at Lausanne 
the signature for Russia was to be appended to 
the treaty in Constantinople within three weeks, 
which was the time limit stipulated by the Allies 
in their invitation. 


THE TURCO-AMERICAN TREATY 


HE separate treaty of commerce and amity 
between the United States and Turkey ne- 
gotiated at Lausanne by Mr. Joseph C. 
Grew, the American representative, and Ismet 
Pasha, after the close of the protracted Near East 
Peace Conference, was signed Saturday, Aug. 4, 
in the drawing room of the Ouchy, where the 
two delegations sat around a table. Mr. Grew 
was assisted in the negotiations by Frederic R. 
Dealbeare, F. Lamott Belin and G. Howland 
Shaw of the London, Paris and Constantinople 
Embassies, respectively; Edgar W. Turlington, 
Assistant Solicitor of the State Department, and 
Maynard B. Barnes, Vice Counsul at Smyrna, 
who remained at his post through the recent 
disaster and who is to go from Lausanne to rep- 
resent the United States at Angora. On behalf 
of Turkey the treaty was signed by Ismet Pasha, 
Riza Nur Bey and Hassan Bey. 


After the signature, Mr. Grew, in a brief ad- 
dress, declared that the “conventions” permit 
“close and useful co-operation between the two 
countries.” He recalled that during the last few 
years Turkey has been the scene of events of 
far-reaching significance, that as a consequence 
her relations with other countries had been 
greatly modified, and that her system of govern- 
ment and political ideals had changed; it 
seemed fitting, therefore, that these changes 
should furnish the occasion and reason for the 
conculsion of treaties with the United States. 

Ismet Pasha took occasion to make a gracious 
speech on the ties of democracy binding the 
United States and Turkey together, depicting his 
own country as a “new Turkey,” and a land 
whose Government was based on the will of the 
people; hence he took pleasure at entering on 
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friendly and co-operative relations with the 
great American Republic. 

Two treaties were signed, one comprising a 
general treaty and the other relating to extra- 
dition and containing the usual provisions of 
such treaties. The first includes thirty-two 
articles. Negotiating alone from a distance, the 
United States inevitably acceded to Turkish con- 
tentions more or less similar to those conceded 
by the Allies, notably the abolition of capitula- 
tions. This leaves Americans in Turkey virtually 
at the mercy of the Turks, although, in the 
words of a dispatch, “the Turkish Government 
and the Americans likewise benefit by the system 
of foreign legal advisers.” Under the capitula- 
tions, Americans who were accused of crimes in 
Turkey were tried by American Consular courts, 
whose jurisdiction is ended by the new treaty. 
Americans may be arrested by Turkish police 
and tried in Turkish courts; but the Turkish 
Government voluntarily promises to appoint a 
few foreign legal advisers, from nations neutral 
in the World War, who will be informed of such 
arrests after the incarceration of the victims. 
Then, if the American Ambassador thinks the 
arrest unjustified, he can argue che case as he 
would, for instance, in England or France. Only 
in the matter of “personal status and family 
law” are Americans in Turkey subject to Amer- 
ican courts; that is, no American in Turkey can 
take four wives, as Mohammedans can. 


Americans are no longer tax-exempt in Turkey, 
and must hereafter. pay the same taxes as are 
paid by the Turks. Christian Americans in 
Turkey “shall enjoy liberty of conscience and 
worship,” just as do the Armenians. As to 
naturalized citizens of Turkish origin, the subject 
of their status is left for subsequent negotiations. 
American schools, hospitals and charities have 
the same rights as those of any other foreign 
power, that is, they have the same rights as 
Turkish institutions. In winning the point of the 
open door for commerce and industry, without 
discrimination, the United States scored a gain; 
the allied powers were never more than luke- 
warm toward the subject. The matter of in- 
demnity for damage suffered by American in- 
terests through “arbitrary or illegal acts” is 
left for later discussion. 

The subject of tolerance and justice for minori- 
ties, emphasized in Secretary Hughes’s letter of 
Oct. 30, and by Mr. Richard Washburn Child at 
the first Lausanne Conference, was not acceded 
to by the Turks. A compromise was effected in 
the matter of “assurances touching the freedom 
of the Straits” (of the Dardanelles). In Mr. 
Hughes’s note the State Department desired 
“reasonable opportunity for archaeological ' re- 
search and study.” For this Americans are 
granted the same opportunities that Turkish 
archaeologists enjoy. 


Articles 9-17 grant most-favored-nation treat- 
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ment in customs and other matters pertaining to 
shipping and commerce. 


The negotiations originated thus: On May 5, 
Ismet Pasha wrote to Minister Grew in Switzer- 
land proposing the negotiation of a treaty of 
amity and commerce. Thereupon the Department 
of State authorized Mr. Grew to begin informal 
conversations with the Turkish delegates to ascer- 
tain whether a proper basis for negotiations 
could be found. The formal negotiations followed 
these conversations, and full powers were sent to 
Mr. Grew. Secretary Hughes announced these 
details on the night of Aug. 6. The full story of 
the negotiations was reviewed by him as follows: 

“Diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Turkey were severed on April 20, 
1917. Although no declaration of war followed, 
there have been no official relations between the 
two countries from that date. Since 1919 the in- 


terests of the United States have been protected 
by an American High Commissioner at Constan- 
tinople. 


“ Peace negotiations between the allied powers 
and Turkey were instituted early in 1920 and 
resulted in the signing of the Treaty of Sevres on 
Aug. 10, 1920. This treaty was not ratified by 
Turkey. The United States was not a party to 
the treaty. 

“The allied powers subsequently invited Tur- 
key to a conference which assembled at Lau- 
senne on Nov. 20, 1922, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing peace in the Near East and to revise the 
Treaty of Sévres. The Governments ‘of Great 
Britain, France and Italy having informed this 
Government that they would welcome American 
representation at the conference, this Government 
sent to Lausanne Richard Washburn Child, the 
American Ambassador at Rome; Rear Admiral 
Mark L. Bristol, the American High Commis- 
sioner at Constantinople, and Joseph C. Grew, 
the American Minister at Berne. 


“The American representatives followed the 
proceedings of the conference and expressed 
this Government’s position in matters of direct 
American interest and of general humanitarian 
concern. As the United States had not been at 
war with Turkey and was not negotiating a 
treaty of peace with that country, this Govern- 
ment did not become a party to the allied treaty. 


“On Feb. 4, 1923, the conference was sus- 
pended owing to the rejection by the Turkish 
delegates of certain clauses in the proposed allied 
treaty. A second session of the Lausanne’ con- 
ference began on April 23, 1923, and continued 
until July 24, when a treaty of peace between the 
allied powers and Turkey was signed. During 
this second part of the conference Minister Grew 
was the American representative. 


“The prospective conclusion of peace between 
the principal allied powers and Turkey make it 














appear advisable, in order appropriately to pro- 
tect American interests, that the relations be- 
tween the United States and Turkey be regular- 
ized at an early date. This appeared all the 
more necessary in view of the fact that in the 
ccurse of the allied negotiations with Turkey the 
abrogation of the capitulations had been agreed 
to.” 

The treaty takes effect two months after ex- 
change of ratifications. 


The first two articles, according most-favored- 
nation treatment to the diplomatic officers of the 
two countries and abrogation of the capitulations, 
are to be permanent. The next six articles—per- 
taining to entry, travel and residence of foreign- 
ers, holding and disposal of property, practice of 
professions and commerce, all on a most-favored- 
nation basis; subjection to Turkish laws and 


Washington was aroused by statements 

made in the British House of Commons on 
July 25 by Lieut. Col. Guinness, British Under 
Secretary for War, to the effect that the only im- 
portant power which had increased its armed 
forces since 1913 was the United States. He 
asserted that this country had an army of 137,000 
in 1922, as contrasted with 86,500 in 1913, while 
Great Britain had 106,514 in 1913, and only 
80,919 in 1922. France was accredited by Colo- 
nel Guinness with an army of 666,743 in 1913, 
and only 450,859 in 1922. 


War Department officials declared that the fig- 
ures given were misleading. It was stated that 
the total of 137,000 given for ihe United States 
included the regular army, reserves on active 
duty, National Guard on active duty, army nurse 
corps, Philippine scouts, cadets at West Point and 
400 besides. The British figures, if equally com- 
prehensive, would give a grand total of all sol- 
diers under the British flag of 606,706, while in 
1922, according to budget estimates, France had 
an armed force of 769,630. 

The War Department announced on July 39 
that 34,500 applicants for attendance at the Citi- 
zens’ military training camps had been accepted. 

Congress appropriated $2,090,000 for these 
camps. It was calculated that the amount would 
provide training for slightly over 28,000, but the 
department had undertaken by rigid economy to 
stretch the figure to 30,000. 


r | NHE interest of War Department officials at 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Federal Government, 
“chargeable against ordinary receipts,” during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, totaled 
$3,697,478,020.26, according to an official report 
published by the Treasury on July 18. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
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courts; exemption of foreigners from military 
service, marriage, divorce, dowry, adoption and 
other matters pertaining to family law, and so 
forth—are to be in force for seven years. Ar- 
ticles 9-28, pertaining to most-favored-nation 
treatment in customs and kindred matters, shall 
remain in force for five years. In case of non- 
notification by one party or the other, after the 


‘expiration of these periods, these articles shall re- 


main in force six months longer. The French, 
English and Turkish texts of the treaty shall be 
ratified, the French to prevail in case of differ- 
ences. Ratifications are to be exchanged at 
Constantinople “as soon as possible.” 

As to the Straits, the United States, without 
signing the Straits convention, receives all the 
privileges accorded to the allied powers, on a 
most-favored-nation basis. 


Public debts expenditures were given as $7,963,- 
798,180.17, of which $402,850,000 was credited to 
debt retirement. 

The Veterans’ Bureau led all Government de- 
partments in disbursements during the year, with 
$461,719,000; the War Department accounted for 
$392,733.000; Interior for $354.623,000, and the 
Navy for $333,201,000. 

Expenses of the White House, or “ executive 
proper,” as it was listed in the report, increased 
from $218,690 in 1922 to $349,380. The Post Of- 
fice Department showed a reduction in its de- 
mands on the Treasury from $3,384,000 in 1922 
to $146,942 in the fiscal year just ended, said by 
officials to be due to economy measures and the 
increase in postal receipts. 

An analysis of the nearly $8,000,000,000 item for 
the public debt showed that it was comprised al- 
most wholly of redemption of short-term issues 
and of maturities under the sinking fund, one 
such item alone being $1,911,000,000 of the Vic- 
tory loan. 

Other large items under the public debt dis- 
bursements included $5,095,000,000 in certificates 
of indebtedness, $143,000,000 in Treasury notes 
and $528,000,000 in War Savings securities. 


ENLIsteD Men As MIDSHIPMEN 


It was stated on July 8 that the Bureau of 
Navigation had sent to all ships and stations a 
copy of the regulations governing the admission 
of candidates into the United States Naval Acad- 
emy as midshipmen, which will be in force for the 
year 1924. In a letter accompanying the regula- 
tions the bureau said that they should be followed 
in connection with the instruction of enlisted 
men who are eligible to enter the competitive ex- 
aminations. 

“In this connection,” said the letter, “ the’ at- 
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tention of all commanding officers is invited to 
the fact that, although 100 enlisted men may by 
law enter the Academy annually, only forty-six 
took the examination this year, and only twenty- 
three succeeded in passing. So long as the pres- 
ent shortage of officers exists, special effort should 
be made to have enlisted men qualify for the 
Academy.” 


$1,000,000,000 Crop AGAIN 


Great crops are again in prospect for the 
American farmer this year, according to the fore- 
east for leading products issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on July 9. 

While the production is 3 per cent. lower, this 
year’s crops will be worth over $1,000,006,000 
more than last year’s on the basis of farm prices 
on July 1, 1923, as compared with prices a year 
ago. Twelve of these crops, if they fulfill the 
anticipations of the official forecast, will be 
worth $7,829,912,800. The value of the same 
twelve crops in 1922 was $6,768,208,000 on the 
basis of farm prices of July 1 of that year. 

Below are the computed values covering this 
year’s estimated production, based on present 
prices, as compared with the 1922 yield at the 
July prices of that year: 

Crop. 

All wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

White potatoes....... 


Sweet potatoes....... 
Flaxseed 


1923. 1922. 
$780,771, 000 $884,412,000 
2,488,605,000 1,798,202,000 

545,680,000 447,973,000 
110,286,000 € 97,092,000 
39,983,400 74,108,000 
317,442,000 465,883,000 
106,818,000 130,900,000 

43,506,000 20,091,000 
1,057,310,000 1,345,830,000 
1,493,400,000 999,600,000 

344,169,000 400,593,000 

86,442,400 97,524,000 

7,829,912,800 $6,768,208,000 
InpIAN LANps RECLAIMED 


Reclamation of arid and semi-arid lands on 
Indian reservations has reached such large pro- 
portions that almost 600,000 acres can now be 
irrigated and 365,000 acres are under cultivation 
according to a bulletin,made public on July 11 by 
the Indian Office of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

“The cost of these projects,” said the bulletin, 
“totals $20,500,000, with the cost of maintenance 
and operation running at $5,000,000. There are 
eleven storage reservoirs now located on Indian 
reservations furnishing water to irrigate lands for 
the Indians, and sixty-five dams, twenty-one of 
which are storage and forty-four of which are 
diversion dams. The capacity of the storage 
reservoirs alone is 381,106 acre-feet of water.” 

Coat ComMMISSION FOR MINES 

Government regulation of the anthracite coal 
industry and full authority for the President to 
take over the mines, transportation, distributing 
and marketing of hard coal in case of “ national 
emergency” in the event of strike or suspension, 


Peaches 
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of mining operations are the outstanding recom- 
mendations of the preliminary report of | the 
United States Coal Commission, made public on 
July 8. 

As anthracite, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, is a limited natural monopoly and has long 
been the fuel of the Northeastern States, the 
commission declared that it involved the public 
interest. It asserted that the dissolution of the 
ties between the railroads and the mines had 
been so recent that it was impossible to say as 
yet whether the natural monopoly of anthracite 
would be in restraint of trade. The commis- 
sion opposed Government ownership, but, for the 
purpose of determining the effects of this natural 
monopoly upon the consumer, recommended pub- 
licity through annual reports made to the Gov- 
ernment on forms prescribed by itself. It urged 
that the secrets of the industry, its affairs and 
management should no longer be withheld from 
the public. Just as national banks and _inter- 
state carriers are regulated Federally, so, the 
commission insisted, the coal industry could be 
regulated Federally without abandonment of the 
efficient and economic principle of individual 
responsibility that goes with private ownership 
and management. 


STEEL TO Enp 12-Hour Day 


Plans to abolish the twelve-hour day in the 
steel industry were adopted at a meeting of the 
Directors of the American Iron and Steel Insti 
tute on Aug. 2. The action taken by the Insti- 
tute, of which Judge Elbert H. Gary is Presi- 
cent, was the culmination of a series of con- 
ferences which began late in June, after Presi- 
dent Harding had asked the institute to pledge 
itself to such action when the conditions of 
labor warranted such a course. The President’s 
request was made on June 18, and on June 27 
the Directors of the Institute wrote to the Presi- 
dent, saying they were determined to exert every 
effort at their command “to secure in the iron 
and steel industry of this country a total aboli 
tion of the twelve-hour day at the | earliest 
&me practicable.” 

Judge Gary further stated: 

“Where the hours of employes connected 
with continuous process are reduced from twelve 
o eight hours, their wage rates will be so ad- 
usted as to afford earnings equivalent to a 25 
per cent. increase in hourly and base rates. All 
cther workmen will be on ten hours or less, and 
their present hourly and base rates will be con- 
tinued; but whenever it is practicable by pro- 
motions or changes in position the daily earn- 
ings will be adjusted accordingly.” 

It was estimated that the change would add 
approximately 15 per cent., or $45,000,000 an- 
nually to the cost of manufacturing steel, and 
that an additional labor force of 60,000 men 
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would be required to meet the altered condi- 
tions. 


ForeiIcN TrApeE DousLep IN DECADE 


Figures for the last ten years show that in the 
fiscal year of 1923 the United States nearly 
doubled the amount of business that it did in 
the year preceding the war. Sight of this re- 
markable gain is often lost, owing to the ab- 
normally high import and export business done 
during and immediately after the war. 


The striking gain of manufacturing in the 
United States accounts primarily for this big in- 
crease. An interesting picture of this gain is 
shown in figures compiled by the Trade Record 
of the National City Bank covering the last 134 
years of American industry. 


“The foreign trade of the United States in 
the nine years since the beginning of the war 
is three-fourths as much as in the 125 years 
preceding the war,” according to the Trade Rec- 
ord. “Statements compiled by the Trade Record 
show that the foreign trade of the United States 
in the nine years from the close of the fiscal 
year 1914 to the end of the fiscal year 1923 was 
$77,000,000,000, against $109,000,000,000 in 125 
years from the adoption of the Constitution to 
the end of 1914. 


“Imports in the nine years since the beginning 
of the war to the end of the fiscal year 1923 
are $28,000,000,000, against $50,000,000,000 in the 
125 years preceding the war, and exports since 
1914 are $49,000,000,000, against $59,000,000,000 
in the prewar period. The excess of exports 
over imports in the nine years since the beginning 
of the war is $21,000,000,000, against an excess 
of but $9,000,000,000 in the 125 years prior to 
the war. 

“The fact that the excess of exports in the 
nine years since the beginning of the war is 
more than double the export excess in the 125 
years preceding the war is due to the fact that 
our favorable trade balance, as the excess of 
exports is sometimes called, only began in the 
closing quarter of the nineteenth century when 
the producing and exporting power of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was developed by the extension 
of plentiful transportation facilities to that area.” 

Prior to 1875 imports usually exceeded exports, 
but with the increase in transportation facilities 
and development of production in the interior of 
the country exports began in 1876—the nation’s 
centennial year—to exceed imports, and have so 
continued to the present time, it is stated. In 
the eighty-six years, from 1789 to the end of 1875, 
there were only sixteen occasions in which ex- 
ports equaled or exceeded imports. In the forty- 
eight years, since 1875 to the end of 1923, there 
have been only three occasions in which exports 
failed to exceed imports. 


In 1876 the excess of exports was $80,000,000; 
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in 1880, $168,000,000; in 1900, $544,000,000; in 
1914, $471,000,000, jumping with the big demands 
of the war to more than $1,000,000,000 in the fis- 
cal year 1915; $2,500,000,000 in 1917, &nd a little 
over $4,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 1919. With 
the falling off in world demand for our natural 
products, our exports dropped from the high rec- 
ord mark of $8,018,986,000 in the fiscal year 1920 
to $3,771,182,000 in the fiscal year 1922, but ad- 
vanced about $200,000,000 in the fiscal year 1923, 
making the total exports of the fiscal year just 
ended $3,965,967,000, or 50 per cent. greater than 
the highest prewar year, 1913. The excess of ex- 
ports in 1921 was $2,862,000,000; in 1922, $1,163.- 
000,000, and in 1923, owing to unusually large im- 
ports, was but $176,965,000. 


Imports since the close of the war have shown 
a much less percentage of fall than did exports 
by reason of the demands of our manufacturers 
for foreign manufacturing material, and the total 
imports for 1923 were $3,789,000,000, against 
$5,238,000,000 in the high record year of 1920, 
and are more than double the imports of any pre- 
war year, according to the Trade Record. Im- 
ports of raw material for use in manufacturing 
in the fiscal year 1923 are in round terms $1,500,- 
000,639, against $635,000,000 in 1913, or two and. 
a half times as much in 1923 as in the highest 
prewar year. 


INCREASE IN DIVORCE 


A sharp increase in the last six years in the 
ratio of divorces to marriages was disclosed in 
preliminary reports for 1922, announced by the 
Census Bureau on July 28 for six Northeastern 
States, the first for which figures had been com- 
piled in a nation-wide survey. 

In 1922 the ratio was almost half again as 
large as it was in 1916, there having been almost 
9.3 divorces to each 100 marriages in 1922, com- 
pared with almost 6.3 in 1916. 

Analysis of the statistics for the six States 
showed that the number of marriages in 1922 
was one-eighth less than in 1916, while the 
divorces were almost a third more. 

The States covered were New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Delaware. Marriages in these States in 1922 
numbered 80,883, as compared with 92,531 in 
1916. The divorces were 7,153, as compared 
with 5,793. There was a decrease of 11,648 
marriages in the States or about 1214 per cent., 
while divorces increased 1,720 in number, or 
almost 30 per cent. 


GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 


What was said to be American industry’s first 
experiment in guaranteed employment was an- 
nounced on July 25 by the President of the 
Procter & Gamble Company, soap manufacturers. 
It was, stated that the policy would go into 
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effect on Aug. 1, and would involve thousands 
of employes in thirty cities of the United States 
and Canada, who would be guaranteed employ- 
ment for at“least forty-eight weeks in each year. 

In substance the plan provided that all em- 
ployes participating in the profit-sharing plan in 
return for conscientious services would be guar- 
anteed full pay for full time work for not less 
than forty-eight weeks in each calendar year, 
less only time lost by reason of customary holi- 
day closing, or through flood, fire, strike or 
other extreme emergency. 


Dry Law War sy Army Hetp ILLecAu 


It was announced on July 27 that the legal 
experts of the Government investigating the 
legality of using the army and navy to aid in 
the enforcement of prohibition were convinced 
that existing law was squarely against such use 
and that the traditions and sentiments of the 
American people were opposed to such a prac- 
tice. 

The legal experts have found that one of the 
earliest pronouncements. on the subject was the 
declaration of James Madison in The Federalist, 
that “the Constitution does not say a standing 
army should be called out to execute the laws. 
The militia ought to be called out to suppress 
smugglers. Ought this to be denied? If riot 
should happen the militia are proper to quell 
it, to prevent resort to another mode.” 

In the midst of the Civil War Congress en- 
acted the following law, which is now a part of 
the criminal code: 

“Every officer of the army or navy, or other 
person in the civil, military or naval service of 
the United States, who orders, brings, keeps, or 
has under his authority to control any troops or 
armed men at any place where a general or 
special election is held in any State, unless such 
force be necessary to repel armed enemies of 
the United States, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 and imprisoned not more than five years.” 

The so-called anti-posse comitatus act whi-h 
was first contained in the Army Appropriation 
act of June 18, 1878, provided that: 

“From and after the passage of this act it 
shall not be lawful to employ any part of the 
army of the United States as a posse comitatus or 
otherwise, for the purpose of executing the laws 
except in such cases and under such circum- 
stances as such employment of said force may 
be expressly authorized by the Constitution or 
by act of Congress. And any person willfully 
violating the provision of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by fines not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
two years or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

During the debate on the measure it was de- 
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clared that “the American spirit would not 
tolerate the possibility of employing the army 
for the execution of the laws.” Quotations were 
read from the recommendations of General Hal- 
leck as follows: 

“Tt may be proper to remark in this place 
that I have been assured by Federal civil offi- 
cers that the use of troops in executing judicial 
process and enforcing the revenue and other 
civil laws, seems to increase rather than d.min- 
ish the necessity of resorting to such force in 
civil matters. * * * It is therefore a question 
well worthy of consideration whether the mili- 
tary in civil matters should not be limited to a 
few well-defined cases, such as riots and insur- 
rections, which cannot be suppressed by local 
and State authorities.” 


Suippinc Boarp For Direct OPERATION 


An alternative to the policy of direct Govern- 
ment ‘operation of steamships was presented on 
July 22 to Chairman Edward P. Farley of the 
United States Shipping Board by the Executive 
Committee of the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association. 

The plan provided that operation of Govern- 
ment-owned ships should be placed under char- 
ter, with practical shipping men who should man, 
supply, repair and manage the vessels and _ se- 
cure cargoes as if they were the actual owners, 
operating expenses to be paid from the earn- 
ings of the ships, as far as these should suf- 
fice. 

Two days later the plan was flatly rejected by 
Chairman Farley, who announced that the board 
would proceed to direct Government operation of 
its vessels. 


Necro Exopus FROM THE SoUuTH 


Grave concern is expressed in the South be- 
cause of the constantly increasing number of 
negroes who are leaving that section and going 


North. It has been said that this migration is 
causing greater loss in terms of dollars than did 
Sherman’s historic march to the sea. The loss to 
Georgia alone, it is said, will for this year ap- 
proximate if not exceed $27,000,000, and in the 
wake of the departing negroes 46,674 vacant 
farmhouses and 55,524 idle plows are left. So 
rapid has been the exodus that Georgia now has 
a labor shortage of 70,843 persons. 

According to a survey of the situation by 
Mr. James S. Peters of Manchester, Ga., Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers’ Association, and 
published jn the current monthly journal of that 
body, the negro exodus in three months of this 
year amounted to a third of the total emigration 
during the years 1920-21-22. In those three 
years, the survey indicated that 151,500 negroes 
left Georgia. This figure added to the total of 
emigration for the first half of 1923 brings the 
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Ewing Galloway 


Afghan Soldiers 


tctal to approximately 230,000, a number larger 
than the population of Atlanta. 

Suggestions made by Mr. Peters for a solution 
of the problem can be summarized in the prop- 
osition of bringing the Southern wage scale more 
on a par with the scale in the North and East 
and in improving living conditions for the negro. 


ABYSSINIA 


As the result of negotiations with the Abyssin- 
ian Government, the Anglo-American Oil Com- 
pany has obtained exclusive oil rights for fifty 
years in the northern half of the Province of 
Harrar. The area controlled by the company is 
some sixty thousand square miles, traversed on 
its northern edge by the Franco-Ethiopian Rail- 
way, and said to have been prospected with 
encouraging results. 


AFGHANISTAN 


Recent insecurity on the main highways, which 
took the form of caravan looting, attacks on 


travelers and even murder, was ascribed either 
to slackening in the vigilance of the local hakims 
(governors), due to the Amir’s progressive policy 
of regularizing procedure and safeguarding his 
subjects from official tyranny, or to intertribal 
fighting, particularly among the Hazaras and 
Ghilzais. 

A Kabul report of July 18 stated‘that a num- 
ber of German professors were expected in the 
capital shortly to undertake directional and in- 
structional work in the technical departments. 


ALBANIA 


The Count de Pourtales, who made an _ in- 
vestigation of educational conditions in Albania 
on behalf of the League of Nations, has reported 
that he found 70 per cent. of the pupils at the 
Tirana School much more _ intelligent than 
I'rench or American children of the same age. 
The first choice of schooling in Albania is given 
to poor children, the idea being that the rich 
people, if they are not satisfied with the educa- 
tional advantages offered at home, can send 
their children abroad. 
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ARGENTINA 


With the credit of £2,000,000 sterling asked of 
Congress by the Executive, the navy authorities 
expect to proceed to modernize thoroughly the 
dreadnoughts Rivadavia and Moreno, built in the 
United States more than ten years ago. As a jus- 
tification for undertaking this. work it is pointed 
out that the Navy Department in Washington has 
asked for credit of $6,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying out similar work to modernize warships 
at least five years younger than the Argentine 
men-of-war. The sharp criticism of these meas- 
ures in the Brazilian press is answered in Argen- 
tina by the countercharge that if Brazil had shown 
willingness to agree to any plan for the limitation 
of armaments at the Santiago conference, Argen- 
tina would never have gone into the present ex- 
penses, which are rendered imperative by the ac- 
tive preparations of its neighbors—a reference to 
the fact that Brazil has engaged an American 
group of navy and coast defense experts. Argen- 
tina will also bid for the renewal of the army 
material. 

The statutes of the National University are be- 
ing reformed to allow the students to participate 
in the election of the executive of each Faculty. 
The student body is to be represented in the 
Administrative Council and to be made _ inde- 
pendent of the Government. 

The House of Representatives has passed a mo- 
tion authorizing the Executive to pay the League 
of Nations Council the total of the quotas allotted 
to Argentina since 1920, payment of which had 
been automatically suspended by reason of the 
temporary withdrawal of Argentina from the 
League. 


AUSTRALIA 


Announcement was made in Melbourne on July 
4 that the commonwealth revenue for the year 
was estimated at £63,837,000, and the expendi- 
ture at £62,571,000, thus leaving a year’s surplus 
of £1,266,000, and an accumulated surplus of 
£7,675,000. The financial status of the Common- 
wealth Shipping Line showed that its present 
book value was £12,750,000, which had been 
written down to under £4,750,000. Since its in- 
auguration the line had been run at a net loss 
of £2,645,000, which compared favorably with 
the United States Shipping Board loss of £500,- 
000,000. 

Two Irish republican representatives, Michael 
O’Flanagan and John (Sean) O’Kelly, after re- 
fusing to sign a bond to cease their propaganda 
and leave Australia in a short time, were placed 
on board ship on July 16 for deportation to 
England. 

The report to Parliament on July 17 of Sir 
Henry Chauvel, Inspector General of the Aus- 
tralian Military Forces, contained a warning that 
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on the curtailed basis of 31,000, and the reduc- 
tion of the training period to ten days a year 
for two years, it was impossible to train an army 
for the proper defense of Australia. He added 
that the public erred in placing complete re- 
liance or. geographical isolation, the British Navy, 
the impression that an Australian youth could 
be quickly transformed into an efficient soldier, 
and the belief that the 300,000 men of the army 
that served during the war were still available. 
General Chauvel asked for £1,500,000 for mobil- 
ization and equipment, and advocated the pro- 
vision of air squadrons to co-operate with ar- 
tillery. 

The Cotton Association announced that 130 
bales of Queensland cotton had realized in Liver- 
pool nearly 23-4 pence above middling American, 
and that the Queensland cotton crop, which al- 
ready amounted to 5,000 tons, was expected to 
total 6,000 tons. The area to be planted next 
year was estimated at 150,000 acres in Queens- 
land and 30,000 acres in New South Wales. 

In the House of Representatives on July 11, 
Mr. Bruce, the Commonwealth Premier, replied 
to charges against the administration of man- 
dated New Guinea. He suggested that German 
propaganda was still exercising a maleficent in- 
fluence with the object of discrediting the Aus- 
tralian administration. He promised that a Min- 
ister would visit the territory shortly, and invited 
the House to agree on a special parliamentary 
delegation to go to Rabaul during the recess. 

A report from Brig. Gen. T. Griffiths, Admin- 
istrator of Nauru Island, which was tabled in 
Parliament on July 27, stated that while it was 
impracticable to adopt the international confer- 
ence’s recommendations as applicable to more 
civilized countries, forced labor on Nauru was 
prohibited, all work was paid for at market 
rates, “recruiting” was not practiced, and 100 
per cent. of the children attended school, 


AUSTRIA 


Steady progress continues to be made in Aus- 
trian reconstruction. The National Bank’s sound 
money reserve already covers nearly 50 per cent. 
of the note circulation. Unemployment decreased 
from 109,000 on May 31 to 92,000 at the end of 
June, while the cost of living decreased 5 per 
cent. and savings deposits were 11 per cent. 
greater. 

The National Assembly on July 19 adopted 
the Federal Railroad bill, by which the Govern- 
ment relinquishes the active management of the 
roads, turning them over to a newly created body 
to be operated on purely commercial lines. Gen- 
era! William W. Atterbury, Vice President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who has been studying 
conditions abroad, said on his return that Aus- 
tria’s prospects were very promising and that 
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the offered much opportunity to outside in- 
vestors. 


AZERBAIJAN 


An official announcement by the Azerbaijan 
Government revives the Turcoman language as 
compulsory in all local and State institutions in 
official organizations, but permits the Armenian 
tongue in the autonomous Karabach district. 


BELGIUM 


The Belgian Cabinet crisis caused by the 
language question has resulted in the continuation 
of the Theunis Ministry in power. On July 3 
Mr. Theunis announced to the Belgian Parlia- 
ment that he and all the other members of the 
Cabinet had withdrawn their resignations and 
would continue in office. The policy of the 
Government would remain as heretofore, said the 
Prime Minister, with the addition of a ministerial 
plan for the solution of the language question 
and for military service. With these two minor 
matters out of the way, the country would be 
able to devote its undivided attention to the main 
question of the day, namely, the economic and 
financial situation caused by the necessity of 
obtaining reparations from Germany. 

The Government measure for the settlement of 
the “language question” was introduced by Dr. 
Nolf, Minister for Sciences and Arts. This bill 
deals with the University of Ghent and provides 
two “language régimes” in the four Faculties of 
the university. Under one régime the courses will 
be given two-thirds in French and one-third in 
Flemish. Under the other régime the courses 
will be given two-thirds in Flemish and one-third 
in French. The student may take his choice. 
Additional preparatory courses in mining en- 
gineering will be organized in Flemish. In the 
schools of civil engineering, arts and manufac- 
tures, all the courses will be “doubled” and 
given in both languages on account of the fact 
that there are a large number of foreign students, 
as well as Flemish and Walloons, who follow 
these courses. 

This measure does not satisfy either the ex- 
treme Flemish or the extreme Walloons, but has 
been accepted by the more responsible leaders 
of both factions in order to support the Theunis 
Ministry, whose foreign and financial policy has 
the overwhelming approval of the country. 

After discussion in the Senate, the Nolf bill 
dealing with the University of Ghent was ap- 
proved by a vote of 74 to 55, with seven ab- 
stentions, and was sent to the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The Military Service bill provides universal 
military service. of twelye months, which is ex- 
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tended to thirteen months for the mounted ser- 
vices and technical corps. Two additional months 
will be required during the occupation of the 
Ruhr, where there are now about 7,000 Belgian 
troops. The regiments will not be recruited along 
linguistic lines, but provision is made requiring 
officers and non-commissioned officers to know 
both languages. Exemptions from service are 
allowed for various causes, as, for example, in 
the case of the eldest son in a family of five 
children. This Military Service bill was approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 76 to 
69, with eight abstentions, and sent to the Senate. 

Although Belgium has succeeded in making 
long strides toward material and economic 
restoration, this has been accomplished chiefly 
through heavy taxation, strict Governmental 
economy and large internal loans. The amount 
that Germany has paid Belgium to date is only 
about 20 per cent. of what Belgium herelf has 
expended for restoration purposes, and is only a 
little over 10 per cent. of the amount required 
for complete restoration. The abandonment of 
any considerable portion of the amount still due 
from Germany would leave Belgium with a heavy 
debt. 

The situation, as officially stated, may be seen 
at a glance from the following table: 


Gold Marks. 
Belgium’s material dam- 
SM is ne wnndeaenina ces 12,000,000,000 ($3,000,000,000) 


Reparations under Peace 

Treaty 10,560,000,000 ($2,640,000,000) 
Germany’s offer (May- 

JURE, BORO nncdcchuacue 2,400,000,000 ($600,000,000) 
Belgium’s reparations 

costs 7,000,000,000 ($1,750,000,€00) 
Germany’s 

Belgium 1,500,000,000 ($375,000,000) 

The above figures have been taken from various 
official sources, and may be considered as approxi- 
mately correct. Gold marks. have been converted 
into dollars at the rate of four gold marks to the 
dollar. The amount already spent on restoration 
is understood to be 22,700,000,000 francs up to 
Dec. 31, 1922; conversion has been made at the 
average value of the Belgian franc prevailing dur- 
ing the last few years. The amount already paid 
by Germany, as given above, is slightly more than 
the official figures of the Reparation Commis- 
sion. 


BRAZIL 


The international exposition that was inaugu- 
rated in Rio nine months ago in commemoration 
of the anniversary of national independence, has 
been closed. The American pavilion shut its 
door on July 4, and the other foreign exhibits 
closed soon after. American producers and manu- 
facturers received 246 prizes out of 3,118 dis- 
tributed in all. 

The International Labor Congress meeting in 
Rio adjourned on July 31. Among the projects 
approved during its sessions stands the working- 
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man’s insurance plan, the author of which is 
President Obregon of Mexico. 


The influential Jornal do Brazil says in con- 
nection with Argentina’s move for the reinforce- 
ment of her navy: “Each country must dispose 
of military forces proportionate to its progress, 
its development, its territorial extension and the 
spreading of its population, and this is exactly 
what Brazil has kept in view through the different 
phases of her military policy. This policy Brazil 
adopted and defended with energy during the re- 
cent Pan-American conference at Santiago, Chile. 
Why should Brazil allow herself to be left behind 
as regards the ratio of preparation of other 
countries directly interested? We are neither con- 
testing supremacies nor airing ambitions for hege- 
mony in the continent; nevertheless, we must be 
aware of the realities of our position, and we 
feel assured that with our effort and our efficiency 
we are contributing toward the development and 
prestige of South American civilization.” 


BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Communist Party is taking the 
place of Stambulisky’s Agrarians as the chief op- 
position party. A fusion of all the bourgeois 
parties was announced on July 27 under the name 
of the Democratic Entente, and was said to have 
the full support of the Narodni Sgovor, or Na- 
tional Entente, which Premier Tsankoff founded. 
He is President of the new organization, and ex- 
pects the support of all the old parties, except a 
small group of National Liberals, together with 
the Agrarians and Communists. 

Meanwhile the Moscow Third International 
broke with the Bulgarian Communist Party for 
not supporting the Agrarians on the occasion of 
the bourgeois revolt in June, when Stambulisky 
was overthrown. The Communists formally re- 
plied by a resolution adopted at a general meet- 
ing, in which they denied it was their duty to 
support the Agrarians, because the latter had de- 
stroyed the sympathy of the masses, who were 
indifferent to the change of Government, showing 
that the time was not ripe for action. They 
promised to make a big effort in the elections. 


The Executive Committee of the Third Inter- 
national thereupon addressed an appeal on July 
17 to all workmen and peasants of Bulgaria and 
other Balkan countries to use every possible 
means to overthrow the new Government. The 
appeal, which was published in the Bolshevist 
newspaper, Pravda, put the Bulgarian Commu- 
nists in a very embarrassing position. They know 
they can get little internal support and see no 
hope of obtaining foreign aid. 

The Soviet Government announced that in con- 
sequence of new Bulgarian acts of violence 
against returning Russians and also of alleged 
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Bulgar participation in the murder of M. Shelepu- 
gin, a member of the Soviet Repatriation 
Mission, it had decided to recall its envoys at 
Sofia. The Bulgarian Government, on its part, 
decided to invite the Russian Red Cross Mission 
to leave Bulgaria, and asked Dr. Nansen to re- 
place it in the work of repatriating Russian refu- 
gees. M. Rouseff, Minister of the Interior, issued 
a statement accusing the Russian Red Cross dele- 
gation of an attempt to establish Soviet rule in 
Bulgaria. There was a round-up of Russian Com- 
munists throughout Bulgaria, and over 300 were 
arrested and held for deportation to Russia. 


The trial was begun at Plevna on July 23 of 
ninety-five Communists concerned in the abortive 
attempt to form a republic just after the fall of 
Stambulisky. This is the first of a series of trials 
for similar rebellions against the new Govern- 
ment in various towns. 


M. Popoff, former Mayor of Sofia, and M. Ka- 
litcheff, editor of the official organ of the Agra- 
rian Party, who, with other supporters of the 
Stambulisky Government, had been arrested and 
were awaiting trial, escaped from prison on 


July 24. 


CANADA 


At Winnipeg on July 11 citizens who three 
weeks previously voted by a majority of 20,000 in 
favor of the Government sale of intoxicating 
liquors, defeated a bill by a majority of 27,000 
to make legal the sale of light wines and beer 
in hotels. 


Minister of Finance Fielding announced on 
July 15 that arrangements had been made for 
the issuance in Canada of $22,500,000 bonds of 
the Canadian National Railway with interest and 
principal guaranteed by the Government, which 
owned all the stock. 


W. G. Black, Deputy Minister of Immigration, 
began consideration with the British Immigration 
Aid Association of a plan to bring to Canada a 
million British boys of about 18 years of age with 
a view to their becoming agricultural workers. 

John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, declared on July 7 that the 
action of 13,000 Nova Scotia miners was unau- 
thorized and in violation of an agreement with 
the mine owners. When his instruction that the 
men return to work immediately was ignored 
he canceled the charter of District No. 26. To 
this J. B. MacLachlan, Secretary of the District, 
replied: “We are not going to be canceled; 
that’s all.” Meantime acts ‘of sabotage were re- 
ported, and on July 28 the plant of the British 
Empire Steel Corporation was completely closed 
after a series of explosions which wrecked the 
pipe lines supplying the mills with water. 
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CHILE 


A new Cabinet has been sworn in, having at 
its head Senor Domingo Amunategui, and as 
Foreign Minister, Senor Emilio Bello-Codecido, 
who has occupied the same place on several occa- 
sions, 

Bitter comments from the Chilean press were 
evoked by the publication of a dispatch sent to 
the United States by a United Press correspond- 
ent in which the assertion is made that Chile 
viewed with dis.tust the move of Secretary 
Hughes to bring about the settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica controversy with Peru. The news- 
papers point out that President Alessandri had 
anticipated the act of the American statesman 
by a direct invitation to the Lima Government 
to discuss matters directly and by sundry utter- 
ances inviting a friendly settlement of the con- 
troversy. 

Senor Dublé Urrutia, Minister to Ecuador, was 
recalled after a disagreement with the Quito 
Government. Senor Dublé issued a denial of the 
charges formulated in the semi-official press of 
Ecuador that he had been behind the attacks 
directed against the Chancellor, Senor Ponce, 
and predicted the Chancellor’s downfall. 

Virtually the entire output of ‘he nitrate fields 
for the year ending in July, 1924, has already 
been disposed of, according to an announcement 
of the Association of Nitrate Producers. Out of 
a total of 11,000,000 quintals allotted to the dif- 
ferent manufacturing plants for elaboration dur- 
ing that period, about 8,000,000 quintals had 
been sold up to the beginning of August. 

Jan. 3, 1924, has been fixed as the date on 
which the bids will be opened for the construc- 
tion of the port of Lebu, in Southern Chile. 
Full specifications have been sent for perusal 
at the Chilean Consulate in New York. A credit 
of $930,000 has been obtained from Congress for 
the purpose. 

After final revision of the plans for the recon- 
struction of the northern zone visited by the earth- 
quake of last year, the Government has put the 
superivsion of the work in the hands of a com- 
mission of engineers. 

Under authorization from Congress, the Gov- 
ernment has adhered to the agreements reached 
by the International Postal Convention held in 
Madrid in 1920.. 


CHINA 


The Diplomatic Corps in Peking held a meet- 
ing, July 19, to consider the recommendations of 
committees reporting on reparations for the kid- 
napping and holding of a number of foreigners 
for ransom last May. The envoys prepared a 
note for immediate presentation to the Chinese 
Government, unless their home Governments 
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raised unexpected objections. The note de 
manded: 

1. Punishment of the Tuchur of Shantung and 
all officials responsible for permitting the out- 
rage to occur; 

2. An indemnity of $4,000; 

3. Organization of a guard on the principal 
railways under foreign supervision. 

The recommendations were such as would be 
acceptable to the Chinese, but the trifling in- 
demnity demanded seemed likely to arouse indig- 
nation among the captives, many of whom had 
expected substantial damages. Gener.1 Munthe, 
a Norwegian officer, was named as likely to head 
the railway police, with Chinese assistants. Some 
of the returned foreign captives had hired their 
bandit guards, who had treated them kindly, as 
servants. 

A Peking dispatch to The London Times, July 
16, in connection with the international discus- 
sion of the Shantung outrage, stated that an 
unfortunate impression had been made among 
foreign circles in the Chinese capital by a tele- 
gram from Washington alleging that th+ United 
States was endeavoring to block the attempt of 
other powers to force an extension of foreign © 
control in China. In high official quarters in 
Washington, July 18, all such suggestions that 
the United States had been backward in co- 
operating with other powers to protect the lives 
and properties of foreigners in China were re- 
sented, and interference with other powers’ efforts 
was denied. The chief obstacle to any drastic 
action was stated to be the general chaos in 
China. Tuchuns safe in the back country would 
laugh at a naval demonstration. 

The United States gunboat Monocacy, with 
Lieut. Commander Nielson in command, was 
escorting the American steamship Alice Dollar, 
July 21, near Chungking, on the Yangtse River, 
when both vessels were fired upon by revolting 
Chinese troops under General Chow. The Monoc- 
acy returned the fire and defeated an attempt 
to establish an illegal blockade of the river. 
Later (July 31), at Itchang, on the Yangtse 
River, a party of Chinese soldiers boarded the 
Alice Dollar, asking for accommodations and. 
transportation up the river. On being refused, 
the soldiers became violent and several shots were 
fired in the ensuing fracas. A squad of Ameri- 
can sailors from the Monocacy, at anchor nearby, 
went to the rescue and arrested fifteen Chinese 
soldiers, after the skipper of the Alice Dollar and 
three women had been injured, including the 
wife and daughter of the Dollar Line agent. 

A less serious outrage occurred at about the 
same time at the Summer resort cf Peitaiho, near 
Shanhaikwan, where Admiral Anderson and a 
party including several women, at the end of a 
ride in rickshas, were pelted with stones and mud 
by rickshamen. British bluejackets, who were 
waiting on the Admiral’s barge, rescued the 
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party. Chinese police then arrested the culprits 
and inflicted upon them 100 strokes of the bam- 
boo, thus effecting one of the few cases of meting 
out justice in a manner calculated to meet the 
approval of an international commission on extra- 
territoriality, such as the United States Govern- 
ment wishes to send to China by the terms of a 
resolution passed at the Washington Conference. 


On the Canton-Kowloon Railway, fifteen miles 
from Canton, July 7, bandits held up a train, 
killing a Chinese military officer and a soldier, 
taking booty valued at $50,000 and carrying off 
ninety upper-class Chinese, whom they held for 
ransom. There were no foreign passengers on 
beard the train. 


Ex-Emperor Piu-yi, otherwise known as Hsuan- 
tung, fled from the Forbidden City in Peking, 
July 15, fearing a plot to kill and loot there, 
and took refuge in the palace of his father, the 
late Prince Chen, a mile from the Forbidden City. 
The trouble was due to the mutiny of over 100 
eunuchs because of the ex-Emperor’s dismissal 
of several of their number from his service for 
theft, after a fire in the Forbidden City. The 
former Emperor said he would not return until 
the conspirators were driven out of the Forbidden 
City, which he has never been outside of before. 


Chinese Christians, meeting at the Tientsin 
Young Men’s Christian Association, July 17, ex- 
pelled General Feng Yuh-siang, alleging that for 
driving Li Yuan-hung from the Presidency he 
received from Tsao-kun $500,000 and from Wang 
Keh-min, President of the Bank of China, 1,000 
head of horses. Feng was also accused of the 
murder of Chow Chick-hia and Yang Hsi-chung, 
Christian representatives. General Feng, who com- 
mands 30,000 troops at Peking, also made charges, 
saying that Li Yuan-hung was unable to pay the 
troops, while he, since the President’s flight, had 
provided the arrears. Some missionaries are still 
loy. 1 to Feng, but many have come to regard him 
as insincere. 


General Chang Tso-lin, dictator :f the three 
Manchurian provinces, on Aug. 1, ordered the 
Chinese authorities to abolish the Land Depart- 
ment of the Chinese Eastern Railway and to take 
over all lands ceded to Russia under old treaties. 
The Chinese Government, since it partly recov- 
ered political rights in the railway administra- 
tion by agreement in 1920, has resented control 
by the railway of territory ceded to it, which in- 
cludes a considerable part of New Harbin with 
docks and factories, besides large tracts of graz- 
ing lands. The railway exercised the right of 
taxing this property, and the proceeds we-e to 
have gone to the upkeep of the railway property 
since the revenues formerly drawn by the railway 
from the Imperial Treasury have been stopped. 
It is the Government’s contention that the rail- 
way’s administration of affairs is outside the 
legitimate sphere of railroad enterprise and an 
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infringement of the Government’s 
rights. 

American officials in Shanghai issued a war- 
rant, July 9, for the arrest of Lawrence H. Kear- 
ney, charged with heading a plot for the whole- 
sale smuggling of arms into China from Russia 
and from Japanese sources. Kearney, an Ameri- 
can, was arrested July 25, and imprisoned in 
Shanghai, his bail being fixed at $5,000. C. V. 
Stein, another American, was also arrested and 
taken to Shanghai, for complicity. He was said 
to be a former American army officer and ad- 
viser to Chang Tso-lin, at Mukden. Mrs. Stein 
was arrested in the same connection, in Shanghai, 
July 12. Admiral George Stark, commander of 
the Russian refugee fleet at Manila, admitted, 
July 13, that he turned over small arms to the 
Chinese Navy, valued at $200, through Kearney 
and the commander of the Chinese gunboat Hsu. 

In the war in the South, General Sun Yai-sen’s 
forces captured Shiuchow, Kwangtung Province, 
July 6. By a land and naval siege he captured 
Amoy, July 20. Peking sent reinforcements of 
two gunboats and 4,000 troops, July 30, to rein- 
vest the place. American and British gunboats 
went there to protect their respective nationals. 


sovereign 


COLOMBIA 


After a lively debate, the project for the crea- 
tion of a State bank under the name of Banco 
de la Republica, passed Congress, and the new 


institution of credit has begun business. The 
capital is 10,000,000 pesos, in accordance with 
the plan proposed to the Government by the 
American commission of experts, headed by 
Professor Kemmerer of Princeton. Former Presi- 
dent Restrepo in a public statement expressed 
the view that although the plan upon which the 
bank was founded was sound, so far as its rela- 
tion with other commercial institutions, alike 
national and foreign, was concerned, the small 
merchant and the farmer would never trust a 
bank which would offer them foreign drafts when 
asked to exchange bank bills for gold. The 
American consultative financial commission ex- 
pects to work for seven months to complete 
plans which it is now’ studying. Among 
tnese are the project for a budget law stricter 
than the present law regarding the appropriations 
of money for public expenses; a project for the 
reorganization of the fiscal system of accounting, 
and one for regulating the issues of stamped 
paper, covering Government duties on judicial 
or commercial business. 

Shortly before the creation of the State bank, 
the Banco Lopez, a savings and commercial insti- 
tution, considered the largest private bank in 
the country, was declared bankrupt. The failure 
resulted from the request of the firm of Maitland 
Copeland of New York, which applied for a 
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court mandamus to retain all moneys due the 
Colombian bank in the United States. According 
to an official announcement, the fact that the 
State bank came into life immediately following 
the failure of the Banco Lopez proved instru- 
mental in checking the panic that had begun to 
spread at the announcement of the crisis. 

Colombian political circles were stirred by the 
announcement that General Benjamin Herrera, 
chief of the Liberal Party and former Presi- 
dential candidate, had retired from politics. 

A regular aerial mail service has been estab- 
lished between Barranquilla and Girardot, the 
1,000 kilometers separating one place from the 
other being now covered in about nine hours. 
The employment of hydroplanes instead of the 
regular steam service up and down the Magdalena 
River represents a saving of more than ten days 
in the postal communications between Bogota, 
the capital, and the seacoast. 


COSTA RICA 


A 300,000-acre tract in Guanacaste Province, 
Costa Rica, the northwestern section of the re- 
public, including 20,000 head of cattle and 5,000 
horses, has been purchased for $250,000 and will 
be conducted by American and Costa Rican own- 
ers as a cattle and timber enterprise. 

The population of Costa Rica on Dec. 31, 1922, 
according to the recent census, was 485,049. 


CUBA 


The Cuban Congress on July 23 passed a 
lottery bill to which Ambassador Crowder was 
opposed because it opened the way for graft. 
Agencies which are filled by politicians can be 
sublet for $200 to $300 a month. In. the time 
of President Gomez there were 961. Congress 
raised the number to 2,000, provided that the 
appointees serve for life, took over the institu- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury and 
vested it in a director, who at present is Alfredo 
Zayas Jr., son of the President. President Zayas 
vetoed the bill, the House passed it over his 
veto and the Senate unanimously did likewise. 

At the same time the Cuban Congress passed 
a joint resolution condemning American inter- 
ference and urging that “all parties unite in 
order to impress upon the G-.vernments of Cuba 
and the United States that the Cuban people 
do not desire any outside interference. with their 
civil affairs,” and hinting that any such inter- 
ference “might end in the breaking of the moral 
and historical ties which have hitherto bound 
our country. to the great Republic of North 
America.” 

This somewhat offensive resolution led to a 
summons to Ambassador Crowder to return to 
Washington for a conference with Secretary 
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Hughes on the Cuban situation and he sailed 
from Havana on Aug. 2, arriving in Washing- 
ton on Aug. 6. It was feared in some quarters 
that the Cuban politicians might attempt to 
wreck the reform program, suggested by the 
United States through General Crowder, o. the 
adoption of which a loan was obtained in the 
United States, and Cuba’s financial solvency was 
restored. 

The report of the Directory of the National 
Census shows that Cuba on Dec. 31, 1922, had 
a population of 3,123,040, compared with 2,889,- 
004 on Sept. 15, 1919. Of those registered as to 
color, 2,193,936 were classified as whites and 
809,886 as colored. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The commission which has been marking the 
boundary between Czechoslovakia and Austria has 
finished its work, and its report is ready for the 
Council of Ambassadors in Paris. The frontier 
measures 300 miles, and is indicated by 5,000 
marking stones. 

Great Britain has concluded a commercial 
treaty with Czechoslovakia on a reciprocal, most- 
favored-nation basis, which leaves Czechoslovakia 
the right to come to a special customs arrange- 
ment with Austria and Hungary, and which limits 
with a liberal margin the amount of British prod- 
ucts allowed to enter under the Czechoslovak li- 
cense sysiem. 

The Czech and Bulgarian Governments have 
agreed to promote a company for the navigation 
of the Danube. The capital is to be 60,000,000 
leva, of which Bulgaria will subscribe 40 per 
cent., Bulgarian private enterprise 20 per cent., 
and Czechoslovakia the remaining 40 per cent. 


DENMARK 


At a special meeting of the Rigsdag Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, July 13, Foreign Minister 
Cold laid before it the proposal received from 
the Constitution Committee of the Norwegian 
Storthing, that Denmark and Norway appoint 
special negotiators to discuss the Greenland ques- 
tion. After a long discussion it was unanimously 
agreed to accept the formal official invitation to 
initiate such negotiations. 

In pursuance of the commercial agreement rati- 
fied by the Danish Rigsdag June 8, granting de 
facto recognition of the Soviet Government, the 
Danish delegation to Moscow was appointed July 
23. 

To improve the Danish exchange the National 
Bank of Denmark, in the middle of July, bought 
13,000,000 gold kroner worth of dollars and 
7,000,000 gold kroner worth of sterling, out of a 
gold reserve of 208,000,000 kroner. 
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EGYPT 


British martial law, which had been in force 
since 1914, was abolished on July 5 and an 
Egyptian statute substituted for possible emer- 
gencies. At the same time 250 political prisoners 
were released and political deportees were given 
permission to return. An indemnity act retained 
for the British certain military reservations, such 
as the Royal Air Force base at Abukir, pending 
a final settlement. 

The protracted trial before a military court of 
thirteen persons accused of conspiracy to murder 
British officials came to an end on July 20. On 
appeal sentences were confirnied as follows: Five 
cendemned to death, one to life imprisonment, 
one to fifteen years penal servitude, one to ten 
years, one to five years, and one to three years. 
Two sentences of five and three years penal servi- 
tude were quashed, as was also one of twelve 
lashes. 

The Egyptian Government on July 15 recalled 
from Jeddah on the Red Sea the famous caravan, 
with its thousands of pilgrims escorting the 
“Holy Carpet” to Mecca, which is sent every 
year by the Egyptian Government as a gift to the 
tomb of Mahomet. This action was caused by 
the refusal of King Hussein to permit the medical 
party safeguarding the health of the pilgrims to 
enter his territory. 


FINLAND 


The Liberal Government, with the general 
approval of the nation, has taken stringent meas- 
ures against the Communists on account of utter- 
ances of the Communist Party and the discovery 
of recent Communist plots in collusion with 
Russian Bolsheviki. On Aug. 4 all the Com- 
munist newspapers were suppressed, the offices 
of the party organization were closed, and about 
a hundred leading Communists were arrested 
there, including Communist members of Parlia- 
ment. 

In connection with these Communist activities 
the Uusi Suomi ef Helsingfors published an arti- 
cle in its July 13 issue proposing a defensive 
alliance for co-operation against Bolshevism by 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and _ the 
Baltic States. The argument was that, if Russia 
saw all her neighbor States united to co-operate 
against Bolshevist agitation, it would deter the 
Soviets from aggression against any one of the 
States. The Christiania Aftenposten commented 
on this Finnish proposal favorably. 

Behind such ideas as this is the strongly sup- 
®ported though little advertised Norden movement 
(a project for a defensive alliance of the North- 
ern States), headed in Sweden’ by Baron Louis 
de Geer, in Norway by Hagerup Bull, and in 
Denmark by Michael Koefod, all regarded as 


leading statesmen. All three Scandinavian king- 
doms and Finland have had to take stern police 
measures against Bolshevist conspirators in the 
last three years, and regard them as a common 
menace, in spite of tentative “commercial agree- 
ments.” Moreover, financial and economic pres- 
sure make it impossible for any of the four 
northern nationals to shut their eyes to the 
immense potential advantages of at least a cus- 
toms union, and the Nordenists keep their re- 
spective compatriots reminded of the risks of 
their time-honored policy of national isolation 
under current conditions. 

The decision on the East Karelia case, deliv- 
ered July 23, when the Permanent Court of 
International Arbitration, by a vote of 7 to 4, 
declared itself incompetent to pronounce an 
opinion in a dispute between a member of the 
League of Nations and a non-member, without 
the latter’s consent, caused great disappointment 
to Finland, the complainant country. Soviet 
Russia, the non-member in this case, had _ re- 
fused to recognize the World Court’s jurisdiction 
in the Soviet Government’s controversy with Fin- 
land over the Treaty of Dorpat, which, as inter- 
preted by Finland, obligates Russia to grant a 
certain measure of autonomy to Eastern Karelia, 
situated along the frontier of Finland and in- 
habited by a population belonging to the Finnish 
race. 


FRANCE 


France’s determination in the matter of her 
Ruhr policy found further strength in the gen- 
erally favorable and improving economic condi- 
tion at home. Foreign trade statistics for the first 
half of 1923, given out in the latter part of 
July, showed a remarkable post-war recovery. 
Both exports and imports showed an increase of 
about 40 per cent. over the same period of last 
year, and an increase of more than 10 per cent. 
over 1913. Imports totaled 14,690,000,000 francs, 
as compared with 10,640,000,000 in the first six 
months of last year, while exports were 14,170,- 
000,000 and 10,110,000,000 francs, respectively. 

Harvests in mid-July were much improved, and, 
contrary to earlier pessimistic reports, it was pos- 
sible, as far as wheat and beet sugar are con- 
cerned, to expect results as good as the best at- 
tained since the war. Reports received on Aug. 1 
of the French North African wheat harvest esti- 
mated the crop at nearly 20,000,000 quintals, or 
double that of last year. This, with the estimated 
harvest of 65,000,000 quintals for continental 
France, brings the nation’s crops safely within its 
needs, estimated at 85,000,000 quintals. 

The French Government, on July 31, paid to 
the United States Government the sum of $10,- 
000,000 as semi-annual interest on an obligation 
assumed through the purchase of war materials 
left by our War Department in France. 
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A plan for the reorganization of France’s army 
of 660,000 men was submitted to members of 
Parliament on July 10 by Colonel Fabry, reporter 
of the Chamber Army Commission. Parliament 
adjourned for the Summer rec s on July 12, after 
a session of six months and three days, or a 
month longer than is provided for in the con- 
stitutional law of 1875. According to the text of 
the new army proposals, which will come before 
the Chamber for discussion after the vacation, the 
number of officers on the active service list will 
be reduced to four-fifths of what it was before 
the war. This number will comprise 107 divi- 
sional Generals and 214 Brig dier Generals, with 
all their necessary subordinates. 

France’s superiority in the air has recently been 
the subject of much discussion, The French 
Army now has_ 1,260 first-line planes, all of 
them post-war models, while England has only 
371 and the American Army only 300 in service, 
almost all of the wartime type, which, however, 
will be replaced in the next year or two by 
about 400 planes embodying developments: since 
the war. France intends to have 2,560 service 
machines by the end of 1925, while England’s 
present program will permit her to have only 
575 by that time. 

The French Senate on July 11 approved, with- 
out reservations, the Washington naval treaty 
by a vote of 287 for the measure to only three 
against it. This treaty had been ratified by the 
Chamber on July 7 by a vote of 460 to 106, and 
thus its sanction was completed. The Senate at 
the same session, and without discussion, also 
ratified the Pacific Four-Power Treaty. 

Verdicts of guilty were returned Aug. 2 
against the President and Directors of the 
Banque Industrielle de Chine, who had been on 
trial since May 31 on charges of violating the 
banking laws. President André Berthelot, a 
brother of Philippe J. Berthelot, former political 
director of the Foreign Office, was fined 3,000 
francs, and Jules Pernotte, manager of the bank, 
was sentenced to six months in prison and fined 
3,000 francs. Other Directors were fined 300 
francs each. 

The French forces have lost 21 officers killed 
and 35 wounded, and 232 soldiers killed and 
552 wounded since the beginning of the pacifica- 
tion campaign against certain Moroccan tribes, 
according to official figures given out July 20. 
The operations were expected to be completed 
in early August. 

The French Foreign Office on July 31 issued 
a note of warning that disrespectful treatment 
of French colored citizens would be punished. 


GERMANY 


Shortage of food, currency difficulties, strikes, 
riots, Communist demonstrations and other evi- 
dences of approaching collapse made the situa- 
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tion in Germany worse than at any time since 
the end of the war. The first important political 
consequence was the resignation of Chancellor 
Cuno and his entire Cabinet on Aug. 12, followed 
by the commissioning of Dr. Gustav Stresemann, 
leader of the German People’s Party (which 
represents the Stinnes industrial group), to form 
a new Government. The personnel of the new 
Ministry was announced as follows: 


Gustav Stres—EMANN (People’s Party) — Chan- 
cellor and Foreign Affairs. 

SoLtmaAnn (Socialist )—Interior. 

Fucus (Clerical) — Occupied Areas 
portfolio). 

HitFerpinc (Socialist )—Finance. 

Hans von Raumer (People’s Party)—Economics. 

Scumipt (Socialist) — Reconstruction and Vice 
Chancellor. 

Braun (Clerical )—Labor. 

Rapsrucu (Socialist )—Justice. 

Orser (Democrat )—Railways. 

GiesBerts (Clerical) —Posts and Telegraphs. 

GessLER (Democrat )—Defense. 

Hans LutHer (Democrat)—Food Controller. 


(without 


Dr. Cuno’s fall was immediately due to . s loss 
of Socialist support in the Reichstag. At the 
same time it was reported that the United Social- 
ists had come to an understanding with the bour- 
geois parties to set up a Coalition Government. 

Serious rioting in Frankfort as a result of a 
Communist demonstration in which State At- 
torney Hass was clubbed to death and several 
other persons killed and many wounded, and the 
ihreat of the Communists to make the last Sun- 
day of July a day of general “ anti-Fascisti” 
demonstrations gave rise to widespread fear of 
wholesale rioting. The week-end passed without 
serious disturbances, however, but the currency 
crisis and the food shortage remained. 

The mark in its headlong plunge reached and 
passed the million-to-the-dollar point on July 
30. Berlin became a city of penniless billion- 
aires. With its own output of paper marks to- 
taling some two trillions daily, the Reichsbank 
was forced to call on the big newspaper plants 
for help in printing, and even then was unable 
to meet the demands for marks. People stood in _ 
long lines in front of the Reichbank, which was 
forced to keep open late into the nights to sup- 
ply bales of notes that were carried away in 
wash baskets, pushcarts, taxicabs and even by 
the motor lorry load. The paper circulation on 
July 23 reached the total of nearly 32 trillion 
inarks, 

One of the most alarming effects of the cur- 
rency crisis was the growing derangement of the 
food situation. Farmers refused to exchange 
good potatoes for bad money, and in conse- 
quence staple foods were almost unobtainable at 
any price. Conditions were particularly critical 
in the Ruhr, where the farmers declined to haul 
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into town anything that would keep. In Diis- 
seldorf prices advanced 20 per cent. between Sat- 
urday and Monday of the last week-end of July, 
and “sold out” signs appeared in many of the 
shops. 

In Berlin grocers added to the seriousness of 
the farmers’ selling boycott by attempting to hoard 
their stocks in hopes of better prices, which led 
to clashes between shopkeepers and the marketing 
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crowds. Attempting to buy a peck of potatoes 
at the Central Market became a hazardous ven- 
ture. Housewives and their maids schemed in all 
manner of ways to obtain food through irregu- 
jar channels. Several persons were killed and 
about 100 wounded in rioting in Breslau because 
of the rising cost of living. About sixty dry 
goods and food stores in the centre of the city 
were looted, and several hunderd arrests were 
made. 


The Government on July 30 sent its represen- 
tatives on a hurried marketing trip to Holland 
and Denmark, having instructed the Reichsbank 
to surrender a liberal share of its reserves of for- 
eign currencies to meet the heavy costs of Dutch 
potatoes and American and Danish lard, the two 
articles chiefly missing from the markets. Chan- 
cellor Cuno telegraphed the heads of the various 
agricultural organizations appealing to them to 
put their early potato crop on the market with 
the least possible delay. 

According to a statement published by the 
Finance Ministry on July 12, Germany met a 
daily deficit of $5,000,000 during the last ten 
days of June by issuing Treasury bills. Only 
one-fiftieth of the Government’s expenditures 
could be met by ordinary receipts, such as 
taxes. 

The Cabinet on July 31 adopted a number of 
taxation measures with the purpose of supply- 
ing the country with the considerable sums neces- 
sary owing to depreciation of the mark. The 
bills provide a 100. per cent. increase in income 
tax, a heavily increased corporation tax, an in- 
creased tax on beer and a special non-recurring 
tax on motor cars of fifty times the ordinary 
tax. The Reichstag passed a measure assuring 
a limited amount of bread at specially low prices 
to the several million Germans classified as un- 
able to pay the ordinary rates. 

Exploiting the endless rise in the cost of liv- 
ing as the mark crashed, the Communists were 
making remarkable gains throughout Germany 
during the latter part of July. These gains 
were reflected in the general vote for leaders 
by the oganized metal workers. In Berlin 45,000 
voted the Communist ticket as against only 
22,000 for the Socialist. Likewise in the Ruhr, 
the Communists defeated the Moderates. Four 
thousand Communists on Aug. 3 took advantage 
of the miners’ strike and seized the United coal 
mine near Swickau, Saxony, proposing to oper- 
ate-it on their own plans. 

The “ political Supreme Court” in Leipsic 
on July 24 convicted Princess Marguerite von 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen of perjury and abetting 
the escape of Captain Ehrhardt, commander of 
the Iron Brigade of Kapp “ Putsch” notoriety, 
from the Leipsic prison. Princess Marguerite 
was given the minimum sentence of six months 
in jail, the Court holding that she had been 
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victimized and tricked into perjury by Captain 
Ehrhardt. 

Hitler’s Nationalists, aroused by the flight of 
Captain Ehrhardt, held a demonstration in Mu- 
nich on July 14. Carrying banners with ultra- 
reactionary and anti-Semitic emblems, they open- 
ly denounced the republic and ridiculed Parlia- 
ment. The police charged the crowd with drawn 
sabres, and a riot ensued, resulting in a con- 
siderable number of injuries and several arrests. 

More than the usual activity and propaganda 
on the part of the Hohenzollern group was evi- 
dent during July, leading to persistent rumors 
cf plans on the part of the former Kaiser or 
former Crown Prince to return to Germany. The 
former Crown Prince was the first member of 
the Hohenzollern family to engage in a lawsuit 
egainst the German Government. He filed suit 
on July 17 to recover his estate at Oehls, Silesia. 

A movement for Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations got strongly under way in 
mid-July. The power behind this movement, 
which centred in the Democratic Party, came 
frem the growing view that sooner or later the 
reparations, Ruhr and Rhineland problems would 
be passed on to the League. Count von Bern- 
storff, speaking before the Bavarian Association 
cf Democratic Youth at Bamberg on July 14, 
made an impassioned plea for German member- 
ship in the League as essential to the solution 
of the reparations and kindred problems, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Discussing a motion for the initiation of an 
international conference to deal with the limita- 
tion of air armaments, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Lord President of the Council, in the 
House of Lords on July 11, said that the Prime 
Minister had already set forth the Government’s 
desire to co-operate with other nations on the 
lines of the Washington agreements, but, while 
the situation in Europe was so strained, any 
steps in that direction now would be wholly 
fruitless, for there would be almost a certainty 
cf being misunderstood. 

Lady Astor’s bill making it an offense know- 
ingly to supply intoxicants to presons under 18 
years of age, except with a meal, was passed 
by the House of Commons on July 13° and by 
the House of Lords on July 24, the royal con- 
sent being given on July 31. 

Mr. Philip Snowden’s resolution in favor of 
the public ownership of land and industry, was 
defeated in the House of Commons on July 16 
by 368 to 121 votes. Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posal to appoint a committee of inquiry into 
the present causes of discontent was practically 
accepted by the Government. 

Gloomy predictions regarding the prospects of 
British trade were made by Sir Philip Lloyd- 
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Greame, President of the Board of Trade, on 
July 18. The Minister said that at the begin- 
ning of 1922 the deficit in British export trade 
as compared with trade prior to the war was 
35 per cent. At the beginning it had dropped to 
20 per cent., but he saw no prospect of main- 
taining this volume of trade six months hence, 
since merchants were unanimous that there was 
an absence of orders on account of the uncer- 
tainty existing throughout the world. The out- 
look was far less promising than in January. He 
believed that relief could best be found in the 
Government policy of imperial preference and 
reciprocity between Great Britain and the Do- 
minions and Crown colonies. 


A discussion on the Americanization of the 
West Indies in the House of Lords on July 25 
brought from the Duke of Devonshire, Coloni 
Secretary, a statement to the effect that while 
the close proximity of the islands to the United 
States had led to the growth of considerable 
American influence, he was confident that the 
loyalty of those colonies and the close associa- 
tion which had existed between them and Great 
Britain for so long were not going to be broken 
by commercial or industrial development. 


Four suspended Labor members of the House 
of Commons were reinstated July 31 without 
making apologies, it having been agreed upon be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition that 
the members had been punished sufficiently by 
exclusion for a month. 


An echo of the Battle of Jutland was heard 
on July 18 when Lord Alfred Douglas was 
awarded one farthing (% cent) damages for 
technical libel in a case growing out of anti- 
Jewish charges. A feature of the suit was the 
emphatic denials of Winston Churchill and Lord 
Balfour that news of the battle was manipulated 
to aid financiers. 


A public spectacle, not witnessed in London 
since the Reformation, was revived on July 14, 
when a procession of Anglo-Catholic bishops, in 
mitres and copes, and priests in rich vestments 
marched through Trafalgar Square to the Church 
of St. Martin’s, where a Te Deum was sung in 
concluding the triennial convocation of the 
Anglo-Catholic Congress. Along the route to St. 
Martin’s many people in the dense crowds knelt 
to receive the Episcopal blessing. As evidence of 
the growth of the Anglo-Catholic movement the 
conference was attended by about 20,000 persons. 

Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health, in a 
speech on July 18 said that in the last twenty 
years the British death rate had been reduced 
from 17 per thousand to a little under 13, and 
infant mortality from 133 per thousand to 77. 

James J. Davis, United States Secretary of 
Labor, speaking on the emigration question in 
London on July 30 said that “when a passport 
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is issued the emigrant should be instructed as to 
the requirements. You cannot expect him to 
know the law of America. The Government on 
this side should know if the country’s quota is 
exhausted, and when the emigrant ought to ar- 
rive. The Government here should also know if 
the emigrants are physically, mentally and moral- 
ly safe to pass on. It is as important that a 
Government should know it is sending out good 
people and not undesirables as emigrants as it is 
that it should send good men to represent them 
in the Diplomatic and Consular Services.” 


On receipt of the news of the death of Pres- 
ident Harding the following order was issued 
from Buckingham Palace: “The King commands 
that the Court shall wear mourning for one week 
for the late Honorable Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
President of the United States of America. The 
mournjng is tv commence from this date.” A 
solemn memorial service in Westminster Abbey 
on Aug. 10 was attended by a gathering repre- 
sentative of the entire British people. 


The British Government on July 16 published 
a memorandum by Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador at Washington, reporting on the ef- 
fects of prohibition in the United States. Sir 
Auckland said that “so many other factors have 
contributed to restore economic conditions since 
the war, that it is almost impossible to form any 
estimate of the extent to which prohibition has 
contributed to this recovery or otherwise.” Be- 
yond this statement the memorandum virtually 
expressed no opinion on the subject. Prime Min- 
ister Baldwin in the House of Commons on July 
19 stated that the committee which had been 
considering the question of intoxicating liquor on 
British ships in American waters had reported, 
but at the present stage he could not make any 
statement as to the line of policy the Government 
might ultimately decide upon. Later, Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, Ronald McNeill, 
stated that the Government was fully aware of 
the desirability of doing everything in its power 
to dissociate itself from the breaking of Amer- 
ican laws by British interests. While the Amer- 
ican twelve-mile limit proposal remained under 
“sympathetic consideration,” it was pointed out 
that even were the British Government to take 
the most drastic action to end smuggling by pre- 
venting illicit cargoes from leaving Glasgow and 
Belfast, it had no control over the Irish Free 
State ports. Moreover as similar conditions ex- 
isted in those West Indies under the suzerainty 
of other nations, it was to be expected that the 
rum smugglers would promptly transfer their 
bases to such places the moment they were re- 
fused clearance papers by the British authori-. 
ties, and thus nullify British action in this direc- 
tion. 
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GREECE 


The conclusicn of peace with Turkey on July 7 
found Greece neither excited nor enthusiastic. 
Although the news was welcomed in Athens with 
a sigh of relief, still, by what seems to have 
been unanimous consent, Greek opinion refused 
to accept the verdict of Lausanne as equitable 
and final. The Revolutionary Government 
went one step further by prohibiting any 
sort of a peace celebration on July 25, when the 
peace document was signed by both parties. The 
only ceremony was a Te Deum in the cathedrat 
of Athens and a memorial ‘service for the Greek 
soldiers and sailors who died in the ten years’ 
war, 1913-1923. 


Coincident with the signature of peace was the 
departure from Constantinople of the de facto 
Oecumenical Patriarch Meletios Metaxakis, 
whom, however, the large majority of the ortho- 
dox world has refused to accept as such, his 
elevation to the See of Constantinople being 
ignored by the Orthodox Patriarchates of Jerusa- 
lem, Alexandria and Antioch. 


With peace re-established, it was the hope of 
the Revolutionary Government that its recogni- 
tion by the Allies and the United States would 
follow, along with the granting of a new loan. 
The Governments of Great Britain, France and 
Italy, however, remained aloof, and the State 
Department of Washington let it be understood 
in an official statement given out on July 16 that 
it does not contemplate for the present recogni- 
tion of the revolutionary régime of Greece, 
neither does it intend to allow the old credit of 
$33,000,000 to be given to the present Govern- 
ment. 

According to dispatches from Athens, on July 
20 Mr. Venizelos telegraphed the leaders of the 
Revolutionary Government to proceed immedi- 
ately to a general election, inasmuch as_ the 
allied powers insist upon the re-establishment of 
the constitutional régime and popular rule in 
Greece. Following these warnings from Mr. 
Venizelos the present rulers of Greece ap- 
proached the veteran statesman Mr. Alexander 
Zaimis with the object of asking him to form 
a coalition of all the moderate parties and to 
assume the Premiership, at the same time pro- 
ceeding to a general election. 

Mr. Zaimis found it impossible to conciliate 
the two branches of the Venizelist Liberals, one 
of which is openly in favor of the dynasty, while 
the other is identified with a republican move- 
ment. None of the anti-Venizelist leaders were 
willing to co-operate with Mr. Zaimis, who is 
well known fer his Venizelist sympathies. The 
united anti-Venizelist coalition, known as the 
Party of Freedom, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Ioannis Metaxas, has refused to discuss the 
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electoral situation as long as censorship and 
martial law remain in force. 

While the internal situation of Greece is thus 
revolving around the impending election, the 
three countries making up the Little Entente 
held a conference in Sinaia, Rumania, Messrs. 
Pashich, Benes and Ducas representing Serbia, 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, respectively. Fol- 
lowing their conference, which took place on 
July 28, it was decided not to admit Greece to 
the Little Entente until popular government is 
re-established in Athens. 

Greek demobilization began on Aug. 1, many 
classes being released and sent to their homes 
after having spent years under the colors. This 
will necessitate the expenditure of nearly 
$5,000,000 for the demobilization of 150,000 
men; in view of the financial situation of 
the country this is a very heavy drain on the 
treasury,. which, notwithstanding all the heroic 
measures of the revolution, is nearly empty. 
This situation is reflected in the new slump of 
the Greek exchange, drachmas selling at a new 
low rate of $1.75 per hundred in New York. 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala has approved the concession of the 
International Railways of Central America for 
the construction of a branch line from Zacapa 
to the frontier of Salvador, and also the Belgian 
concession for the construction of a tramway 
system in Guatemala City. 


HAITI 


The National Haiti Overseas Navigation Com- 
pany has just been formed, owned solely by 
negroes in New York and Haiti. It has a capital 
of $250,000, and operates under a subsidy of 
$50,000 from the Haitian Government for the 
first year and $100,000 a year for ten years 
thereafter. It has purchased the steam yacht 
Margaret, 172 feet long, fitted out to carry 
forty first-class passengers between New York 
and Port-au-Prince, calling at coastal ports in 
Haiti and Cuba on its return trips. 


HAWAII 


Harry Murray, Collector of Customs at Honolulu, 
has asked the Pacific Mail steamships from the 
lar East for San Francisco to mount machine 
guns on the after deck for use against opium 
smugglers, who are in the habit of trailing liners 
from the Orient and picking up packages of 
cpium thrown overboard off the Hawaiian coast 
by accomplices. 

Buddhist teachers in Japan have decided to or- 
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ganize a Buddhist evangelizing association in 
Hawaii, with headquarters in Honolulu. 


HEDJAZ 


Confirmation was given on July 18 by Es Sayed 
Abd-el-Malek, representative of the King of the 
Hedjaz in Cairo, that Wahabi raiders, members 
of a reformed sect of Moslems of puritanical 
tendencies, attacked a large caravan of Yemeni 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca and massacred 
all save eighty persons. 


An official summary of the treaty between King 
Hussein and the British shows that it deals largely 
with providing for the peace, security and well- 
being of respective and adjacent territories, an 
exchange of diplomatic representatives and es- 
tablishment of ‘consular agents, and of the pro- 
tection of life and property of British subjects in 
the Hedjaz. In Article II. reference is made to 
Palestine as follows: “As regards Palestine, his 
Britannic Majesty has already undertaken that 
nothing will be done in that country which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of the 
Arab community.” And again: “His Hashimite 
Majesty recognizes the special position of his * 
Britannic Majesty in Iraq, Trans-Jordania and 
Palestine, and undertakes that in such matters as 
come within the influence of his Hashimite Maj- 
esty concerning these countries he will do his 
hest to co-operate with his Britannic Majesty in 
the fulfillment of his obligations.” 


HOLLAND 


Great public excitement and mystification were 
reflected in the Dutch press, beginning in the 
third week of July, over the sudden decision of 
the Ministry to push the Navy bill through Par- 
liament as soon as its current recess should be 
over, in order that the bill may go into effect in 
january, 1924, as a naval program. The avowed 
object of this program is defense of the Dutch 
East Indies. Without divulging all its reasons 
for this sudden resolve in the face of financial 
difficulties, the Government is understood to 
regard with alarm the British decision to fortify 
and establish a great naval base at Singapore. 

The Dutch Naval bill, which proposes a fleet 
consisting mainly of fifty submarines, based on 
fortified ports, with aircraft and bases, had been 
under discussion for eighteen months or more, 


but had been continually postponed because of 


the expense involved. A special commission ap- 
pointed to examine the bill finally pronounced it 
the minimum which was possible for the defense 
of the Netherlands and her colonies. Both the 
Netherlands and the Dutch East Indies have been 
going through a business depression. On July 19 
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the Finance Minister,.Jonkheer de Geer, who 
went into the Cabinet on an economy program, 
resigned in despair when confronted by the pros- 
pect of raising money for the proposed fleet 
when money is so scarce. But the Government 
has resolved to push the bill through, notwith- 
standing strong opposition in Parliament, espe- 
cially from the Left wing. The Dutch Eas 
Indies Government, with the vote of its Council 
a year and a-half ago, has agreed to raise 50 
per cent. of the expense of the proposed fleet, 
though the Governor. General is opposed to it. 
Hitherto the Netherlands has borne all such ex- 
penses. The bill will necessitate cutting down 
expenditures for the Indies 29 per. cent., accord- 
ing to estimate. 

The International Academy of Law, which 
opened at The Hague July 14 in the Carnegie 
Peace Palace and was acclaimed as “ realiza- 
tion of a second Utopian dream of peacemakers,” 
finished the first half of its yearly course Aug. 
3. Altogether 325 students were enrolled, repre- 
senting twenty-six countries, and the first period 
was considered a great success. The second half 
epened Aug. 13 with promise of equal success. 

The unprecedented number of visitors arriving 
at Doorn during the latter half of July and the 
first week of August to see ex-Kaiser Wilhelm—- 
his relatives, friends and adherents from Ger- 
many-—frequent visits there of the ex-Crown 
Prince, and a trip made by Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern to the Dutch coast have been attributed, 
in dispatches to the foreign press, to the activi- 
ties of German monarchists. A high barricade 
is being built to hide Doorn House from 
strangers’ view. The constant coming and going 
of all sorts of personages has created an atmos- 
phere of uneasiness for the Hohenzollerns’ safety, 
and guards in plain clothes and in uniform are 
being increased. 


HONDURAS 


Major De Plaza, officers and soldiers of the 
varrison of Puerta Cortemi, Honduras, revolted 
on July 23 and tried to seize the Custom House. 
Failing there, they boarded a train to attack San 
Pedro Sula. General Del Cid pursued the rebels, 
engaged them in.a fight at Rio Blanco, wounded 
their leader and captured the others. 

A campaign for the Presidential election in 
October is now in full swing. Dr. Policarpo 
Bonilla, one of the principal candidates, is well 
known in the United States, where he formerly 
represented Honduras. 


HUNGARY 


Lord Curzon pleaded the cause of Hungary in 
a debate in the House of Lords on July 25, 
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urging the intervention of the League of Nations 
in a plan to arrange an international loan, similar 
to that granted Austria, to save Hungary from 
financial collapse. No definite action was taken. 

Martial law was declared throughout Hungary 
on Aug. 3 as a result of the strike of railroad 
engineers for higher wages, which had _ been 
doubled the previous month. The Government 
ordered the, union to disso!ve and arrested the 
leaders. The strike was called off next day. 

A strike of the printers and compositors of 
Budapest newspapers was proclaimed on July 12 
by the Socialist leaders because M. Rakovsky, 
the Hungarian Home Minister, had suspended. the 
publication of the Socialist organ, Nepszava, for 
eight days for publishing articles against Chris- 
tianity and the social order. Some of the articles 
were written by Wilhelm Boehm, chief com- 
mander of the Hungarian Bolshevist army under 
Bela Kun. 

The Hungarian Government has signed im- 
portant contracts with the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, which has begun, active boring operations. 
The company has been given all boring and 
prospecting rights for seventy-five years, but will 
receive only 33 per cent. of the income from the 
oil produced and must supply the neighboring 
regions with light at reasonable rates, 


INDIA 


The conclusion of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee at Bombay on July 11 left both the “ non- 
co-operators” and the Das Party, which favored 
the policy of entry into ihe Councils, claiming a 
victory. But the relative technical advantages 
gained did not seem of special value to the po- 
litical ends pursued. 

At the opening of the Simla session of the 
Legislative Assembly on July 2 the Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Rawlinson, defending measures 
taken by the Government to Indianize the army, 
pointed to the impossibility of securing the ad- 
mission of Indians to British artillery, engineer 
and air force units in India, because these units 
were frequently transferred to different parts of 
the empire, though circumstances might arise in 
the future for the creation of Indian units. The 
Assembly rejected a motion to repeal the Criminal 
Law (amendment) act of 1908, which provides 
against terrorism and lawlessness. On July 10 
the Assembly passed by two votes a resolution 
restricting the Viceroy’s power of certification to 
measures essential to the “safety and tranquillity 
of India,” and removing the provision relating to 
the “interests of India,” as applied to Section 
67B, Government of India act. At the closing 
session of the Assembly on July 28 the Viceroy 
was greeted with applause when he expressed re- 
gret at the British Government’s recent compro- 
mise decision on the demand for full equality for 
Indians in Kenya Colony. 
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International 


Mrs. Annie Besant and leading Indians who are opposed to the salt tax and other British mea- 


sures. 


In the course of her career, Mrs. Besant has been a Fabian Socialist, an advocate of 
birth control, a Theosophist and an opponent of British rule in India. 


The tall man at her right 


in this photograph is Mr. Rangachariar, a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly 


f 
[An article on the situation i Kenya Colony 
appears elsewhere in this magazine. ] 
Discontent among the Babar Akalis of the Pun- 
jab led to demonstrations at Nagpur and else- 


where. Arrests at Nagpur for displaying the In- 
dian national flag so far totaled 560. At Cal- 
cutta repeated attempts to mutilate and destroy 
the “Black Hole” monument resulted in numer- 
ous conflicts between the police and the Nation- 
alist volunteers. A serious clash between Hindus 
and Mohammedans at Ajmere on July 24 was 
responsible for five dead and several wounded 
before troops could restore order. Reports from 
the northwest frontier of July 23 stated that fight- 
ing had broken out between the tribesmen ruled 
by the Nawabs of Miangul, in which fifty men 
had been killed. 


IRELAND 


While peace once more reigned in the Free 
State and citizens went freely from place to place 
without fear of molestation, armed patrols on the 
highways showed that the Government had _ not 
relaxed its vigilance against lawbreakers. Mean- 


while, the coming elections became the chief 
topic of public interest. The keynote of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy was struck by President Cos- 
grave when he stated that the next step after the 
land bill would be toward securing the unity of 
Ireland. Eamon de Valera, the republican leader, 
announced his election program by declaring: 
“So far as we are concerned, the war is finished. 
We intend to devote ourselves to social reform 
and education and to developing the economic 
and material strength of the nation.” In an ap- 
peal to Irish-Americans for campaign funds, he 
stated that in the event of a republican majority 
heing elected, Ireland would be governed on Sinn 
l’ein lines, and if a republican minority resulted, 
they would refuse to take the oath of allegiance 
to the English King and would act as a separate 
kody. The new register contains nearly 500,000 
additional men and,women voters. The elections 
were fixed for Aug. 27, and a meeting of the 
new Parliament on Sept. 19. 

Premier Craig of Ulster and President Cos- 
grave of the Irish Free State met in London on 
July 17 to discuss problems of the Irish railways 
which run through both the north and _ the 
south, 
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President Cosgrave in the Dail on July 20 
stated that the Government considered the time 
cpportune for carrying out the remaining pro- 
visions of Article XII. of the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
dealing with the boundary between Northern and 
Southern Ireland, and for that purpose Minis- 
ier of Education John MacNeill had been ap- 
pointed to represent the Free State on the 
Boundary Commission. Commenting on this, 
Premier Craig of Ulster said: “My opinion that 
any boundary commission is illegal remains un- 
changed. In any case, the Northern Government 
will not appoint a representative on such a com- 
trission.” 

In the Senate on July 27 the Government, fol- 
lowing a similar course in the Dail, obtained 
leave to introduce a bill authorizing the Executive 
Council to give certain guarantees to the League 
of Nations and to accept the regulaticns pre- 
scribed by it, as a means of determining the 
advisability of joining the League or otherwise. 

The Dail on Aug. 1 passed an emergency 
measure, the Public Safety bill, throzgh all its 
stages. Under this bill the Government is em- 
powered to continue to hold for three months 
prisoners charged with having been actively op- 
posed to the Free State Government. It was 
enacted to counter a decisior. of the Court of 
Appeals on habeas corpus proceedings which, in 
declaring that a state of war did not exist, might 
have released 10,000 republican prisoners. On 
Aug. 4 the Court of Appeals declared the Gov- 
ernment procedure under the Public Safety act 
unconstitutional, and released Mrs. Connolly 
O’Brien and Eamon Donnelly, two republican 
prisoners brought into court under military escort 
from interment camps, thus throwing open the 
whole question of the republican prisoners. 

Public disorder was indicated by reports of 
enly three incidents, an attempted escape of forty 
republican prisoners from Clonmel Barracks on 
July 19, the explosion of a bomb which wrecked 
ihe building of the civic guard police at Ballintra 
or July 26, and riots in Dublin on Aug. 4, said 
to have been due to the refusal of the Irish 
Trade Unions Congress to receive a deputation to 
protest against the continued detention of re- 
publican prisoners. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


In opening the Belfast Crime Commission on 
July 17 Lord Chief Justice Moore said there 
were no cases of murder, attempted murder, man- 
slaughter or incendiarism in Ulster during the 
three previous months. In the corresponding 
period last year there were of these crimes re- 
spectively 89, 60, 2 and 140. 


ITALY 


The passage of Premier Mussolini’s Electoral 


Reform bill in Parliament was made by the 
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Chamber of Deputies the occasion of a riotous 
celebration. The chief feature of the bill is 
that the party polling a popular plurality of votes 
receive a two-thirds Parliamentary majority. 

With references to the Popularists, whose dif- 
ferences from him had resulted in the ousting of 
all Catholic Ministers from the Cabinet, Signor 
Mussolini, speaking in the Chamber on July 
15, said: “The collaboration of the Popu- 
larists is too veiled to be appreciated by the 
Government. Fastism has in its hands the power 
and the will to hold it. Revolution has not been 
talked of since we expressed the will to maintain 
our power.” 


That Premier Mussolini was partly reorganiz- 
ing the work of his Cabinet became known July 
17. On July 31 it was announced that Senator 
Orso Mario Corbino had been appointed Minister 
of the newly created Department of National 
Economy; that Professor Arrigo Serpieri had been 
appointed Under Secretary of State for National 
Economy, and that fusion of the Ministries of In- 
dustry, Commerce, Agriculture and Labor was an 
accomplished fact. The Minister and Under Sec- 
retary of State for National Economy will have 
the task of co-ordinating the work of these con- 
solidated departments. This unification is ex- 
pected to promote efficiency, and, by doing away 
with duplicate posts, to save several million lire 
a year. Ministers no longer report to Parliament; 
Mussolini, who has taken the King’s place at the 
Council table, does so for them. Having the 
King’s mandate for the Interior and Foreign port- 
folios also, the Premier directs the Government 
generally, and discharges Ministers who no longer 
“work with him.” His tendency is to exalt the 
sovereign’s authority and to take from Parlia- 
ment the political control of the Cabinet. 


That Jialy will be one of the next countries to 
take up with Washington the matter of war debt 
funding has been reported to. New York banks 
by their foreign correspondents, in view of Italy’s 
financial recovery, which is regarded in many 
quarters as even more remarkable than the re- 


_covery slowly advancing in England. ‘Government 


revenues, as reported July 29, for the fiscal year 
1922-23, totaled 1,795,000,000 lire over and above 
the budget estimates. Bank clearings in May 
reached 59,265,009,000 lire, as against 52,893,000,- 
000 in April, and 54,637,000,000 in March. Un- 
employed on May 1 were 10,000 less than on 
April 1, the figures standing, respectively, at 270,- 
000 and 280,000. There were 422,000 out of work 
on May 1, 1922. 


Premier Mussolini, in the middle of July, or- 
dered suppression of gambling throughout Italy, 
and forbade newspapers from publishing false or 
biased reports of news, or articles in the way 
of headlines, comment, or illustrations calculated 
to excite class hatred or affect discipline in public 
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services, or favor the interests of foreigners as 
against Italians, or likely to give offense to the 
Fatherland, the King, the Pope, religious institu- 
tions, and the powers of the State or friend!y 
powers, under penalty of suspension or suppres- 
sion, independently of any other possible penal 
action, 

The Government warned ex-Empress Zita of 
Austria, Aug. 1, that if she sold the famous 
Florentino diamond, weighing 139 1-2 carats, and 
claimed from the Hapsburgs by Italy under the 
Versailles Treaty, the sale would not be valid. 

At a Rome meeting of Fascismo leaders, July 
19, Deputy Roberto Farinacci, one of the most 
energetic champions of the Fascista organization, 
received full powers to deal with any problem of 
the organization in Rome and the Roman Prov- 
ince, and Signor Calzabini, who had been the 
most powerful Fascista leader in the capital, was 
expelled from the party. At the same time the 
Prefect of Venice, on Mussolini’s instructions, 
dismissed Bortolo Pascotto, Mayor of Pramag- 
giore, for having uttered words “ offensive to the 
sacred person of the King.” Iso the Prefect 
denounced the Mayor to the Crown prosecutor 
for penal procedure. Deputy Farinacci, on July 
23, had his weeding-out process well under way 
in Rome, against Red opposition. His first of- 
ficial act was to dissolve all the Fascista units 
in the city, and to appoint a committee of his 
own choosing,-composed of men noted for valor 
and devotion to the cause of Fascismo. Its fune- 
tion was to examine minutely all applications 
for admission to the Fascista Party. This party 
purification in Rome has been taken up in other 
districts, stimulated by recent attacks by unruly 
Fascisti upon Catholic organizations, under the 
pretext of stamping out opposition to e!éctoral 
reforms, but really from personal motives. Musso- 
lini ordered all Prefects to punish those respon- 
sible for these attacks, including the attacks on 
church clubs at Pisa, July 20. The Premier 
personally ordered the arrest of the leaders of 
the Florence gang of demonstrators who sacked 
Catholic Party offices July 16, and on Aug. 2 ten 
Fascisti members were sentenced to from thirty 
months to three years in prison for administering 
noxious potions to the Rev. Mariano Va!entini, 
the parish priest of Straucone. 


The Italian Grand Council of Fascismo, at its 
Rome convention, Aug. 5, with reference to Fas- 
cista activity in the United States by Americans 
of Italian origin, ordered all Fasces abroad to 
observe strictly all local laws and customs and 
refrain from political agitation. 


Don Luigi Sturzo, Secretary General of the 
Catholic Party, resigned July 10, because of party 
differences over the Government’s Electoral Re- 
form bill, to which he was fiercely opposed. To 
succeed him the Council of the party appointed a 
triumvirate board, headed by Giulio Rodino, for- 
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mer Minister of War, which took over the work 
of the political secretariat. This was a great 
gain for Premier Mussolini, although, on July 26, 
the Catholic Party Council expetled from the 
party those Catholic deputies who supported the 
passage of the Electoral Reform bill. 


On the other hand, Mussolini won radical sup- 
port, as evidenced Aug. 8, when the Socialist 
Party leaders were thrown into consternation by 
the organization of a dissenting group of Social- 
ists to support the Government and collaborate 
with the Premier. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Premier Rachitch has made official announce- 
ment to the Jugoslav National Assembly that 
young Queen Marie, who was married a little 
over a year ago, expects to give birth to an 
heir to the throne toward the end of October, 
ai event that means much to the Serbian dy- 
nasty, as a dynastic fight for the succession in 
case of King Alexander’s death might lead to 
a general Balkan war. 

The defensive alliance between Rumania and 
Jugoslavia concluded on July 7, 1921, was re- 
newed on July 7 for three years more. Its ob- 
ject is to prevent any attempt on the part of 
Hungary or Bulgaria to upset the treaties of 
Trianon or Neuilly. 


The Jugoslav Parliament on July 19 passed 
the new military bill by 154 votes to 33, fixing 
the period of service at eighteen months. 

The French Parliament just before adjourn- 
ing on July 12 voted a credit of 300,000,000 
francs to Jugoslavia to cover deliveries of mili- 
tary material made by France to Jugoslavia in 
the last two years. 


LITHUANIA 


The Council of Ambassadors early in July re- 
sumed at the French Foreign Office in Paris the 
negotiations with Lithuania and the State of 
Memel which were interrupted in May by the 
opposition of Lithuanian Nationalists to the con- 
ditions under which the Allies proposed that the 
territory of Memel should become part of the 
Lithuanian State. Lithuania was represented by 
Premier Galvanauskas, by M. Gaillus, President 
of the Provisional Government of Memel, and by 
three other delegates, one: of whom was Herr 
Kraus, President of the Chamber of Commerce 
and representative of the German element in 
Memel. Great Britain was represented by Eric 
Phipps. 

In taking up the issue anew, the Council gave 
special attention to Poland’s side of the case. 
Poland demands but one thing: liberty of navi- 
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gation on the Niemen River, in which France 
and the other allied countries are equally inter- 
ested. Poland demands, first, that Memel be 
made a free port, administered by a port council 
composed of representatives from Memel, from 
Poland and from Lithuania, and presided over by 
a High Commissioner of the Council of Ambassa- 
dors or of the League of Nations; that a free 
zone be reserved there for Poland; that Lithuania 
should pledge herself to assure free transit on 
the Niemen and over Lithuanian railroads to 
and from that port; that vigorous control should 
be exercised over Lithuanian pledges, and that 
members of the port council should have the 
right of calling on the League of Nations for 
advice. In short, the Polish interest is purely 
economic, and Poland professes not to be politi- 
cally interested. The Niemen is the principal 
waterway connecting the timber trade of North- 
eastern Poland with the sea, hence Poland’s in- 
terest in safeguarding the freedom of interna- 
tional navigation of the stream. 

Word came from Kovno in the middle of July 
that M. Budzynski, Chairman of the Polish group 
in the Lithuanian Diet, had declared that the 
Polish Deputies desired to give their support to 
the Government in all questions vital to the State. 
The Polish group, however, demanded immedi- 
ate abrogation of the restrictive laws affecting 
the Polish population, which has always fulfilled 
its duties to the State and has always shared in 
the obligations the State imposed. The present 
Lithuanian Government, it was declared, can 
count on the support of the Polish group only 
when the promises made to the national minori- 
ties have been made good. 


MEXICO 


Work of the joint commission to adjust differ- 
ences between Mexico and the United States and 
arrange for the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions was nearly completed on Aug. 3. 

Francisco Villa, the once famous Mexican 
bandit, was assassinated early on the morning of 
July 20 by unknown foes while traveling in his 
automobile from Parral to Guanajuato. Colonel 
Miguel Tuillo, his secretary; the chauffeur and 
two bodyguards were killed at the same time. 

Five widows put in claims for a share of Villa’s 
estate, and his followers, taking sides with one 
o. the other, threatened to create disorder. The 
Government announced it would administer Villa’s 
ranch in behalf of hist children, who were said to 
number about twenty, and who are considered as 
wards of the State. Additional claims were filed 
by Villa’s brother Hipolito and his sister Ma- 
riana. Villa was 55 years old at the time of his 
death. A special committee of the Mexican Con- 
gress, appointed to investigate the assassination, 

‘ reported on Aug. 1 that it was a political crime, 
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but withheld the names of persons suspected of 
being involved. 

Under the Mexican Constitution President 
Obregon is barred absolutely from succeeding 
himself. The two principal candidates for the 
Presidential nomination are Plutarco Elias Calles, 
Minister of the Interior, and Raoul Madero. 
Calles is a candidate of the radicals of the ex- 
treme type and has the backing of army leaders. 
He was opposed by Villa and his followers. Raoul 
Madero, whom Villa supported, was formerly Gov- 
ernor of Nueva Leon, and served as a General 
in the Division of the North in the revolution of 
1913. He is an American college graduate, has 


* lived at times in the United States and is popular 


in the north of Mexico. General Antonio Villa- 
real and Luis Cabrera, Carranza’s Minister of 
Finance, are also among the Presidential aspi- 
rants. 

Mexico is continuing the process of breaking 
up large estates and restoring the land to the 
people, and is opening up all the national domain 
to peasant proprietorship. A Presidential decree 
was issued on Aug. 4 authorizing all Mexicans 
over 18 years of age who possess no real estate 
to seize any national or unappropriated land at 
any time, with no further requirement than plant- 
ing stakes on the property and notifying the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. The seizure of privately 
owned land is prohibited, and the homestead 
tracts are limited to sixty-two acres of irrigated 
land, 250 acres of first-class land nut irrigated. 
and 625 acres of pasture land. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Internal dissension was given as the reason for 
the resignation of the entire Squires Cabinet 
on June 26. Sir Richard Squires, the retiring 
Premier, advised the Governor to invite Mr. War- 
ren to form a new Ministry. After Mr. Warren 
had undertaken the task, both houses of the 
Legislature adjourned. 


NEW ZEALAND 


In consequence of the illness of D. H. Guthrie 
and the defeat of E. P. Lee, the following re- 
distribution of portfolios was announced in Well- 
ington on June 26: J. G. Coates became Min- 
ister of Railways, Sir Francis Bell, Minister of 
External Affairs; C. J. Parr, Minister of Justice: 
Sir P. Pomare, Minister of Health; W. D. Stew- 
art, Minister of Industries and Commerce; W. F. 
Massey, Minister of Public Trusts, and Mr. Bol- 
lard was to be the new Minister of Lands and In- 
ternal Affairs. The other portfolios remained 
unchanged. 

Addressing a conference of farmers on July 18, 
Premier Massey said that the value of exports for 
the year ending in June was £47,000,000, double 
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the value for 1922; and that although the na- 
tional debt remained heavy, it was last year re- 
duced by £1,500,000, while the national assets 
were considerable and increasing in value. 


NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua owes the League of Nations $60,000 
for three years’ membership dues. She formerly 
resolved to withdraw, but her representative failed 
to present the resignation and the matter was 
dropped. The League has decided to reduce the 
$60,000 debt to $10,675, payable at the rate of 
$1,067.50 a year for ten years, and to reduce the 
future annual dues from $20,000 to $5,047. The 
proposals will be submitted to Congress in 
December. 


NORWAY 


Premier Berge, speaking before the Storthing 
sitting of July 9, stated that the Government 
accepted the report of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee on the Greenland controversy with Den- 
mark, and that he hoped a settlement of the 
question would be reached and that friendly re- 
lations with “a kindred nation to the south” 
would be maintained. The Storthing adopted the 
report unanimously and without debate. 


It was announced at Christiania July 7 that 
a Norwegian industrial concern had been granted 
a concession by Soviet Russia for the developing 
of approximately 11,000 square miles of territory 
in the Onega district of Northwestern Russia, 
the work to begin immediately. 


Settlement of the lumber strike on July 11 
ended the sympathetic strike of 15,000 paper 
workers and was expected to result in the calling 
off of the great lockout that began June 19 in 
the sawmills, the electro-chemical works and the 
textile, chocolate and woodware industries. 


PALESTINE 


An announcement was made by Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, President of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary in New York, that the institution had come 
into possession of the world’s greatest collec- 
tion of Hebrew literature, comprising 4,000 man- 
uscripts and 40,000 volumes, some of which 
dated back to 640 A. D. 

According to a report of the Palestine Ad- 
ministration, dated July 21, the country escaped 
the general trade depression of 1922. Severat 
commercial enterprises were launched during 
the year and widespread building activity re- 
sulted, which produced a decrease of unemploy- 
ment. The Government revenue for 1921 and 
1922 amounted to 2,312,243 Egyptian pounds, as 
against expenditures of 1,881,108 pounds, but 
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the surplus went to meet any liability Palestine 
might owe on account of the Ottoman debt. 

In the British House of Commons on July 9 
it was officially stated that out of 12,800 Jews 
who emigrated to Palestine in 1922 only 200 
were from English-speaking countries. For the 
first five months of 1923 out ef 4,000 emigrants 
thirty-four came from these countries. 

After eight months’ preparation the Rutenberg 
electric station at Jaffa was given a successful 
trial on June 30. It was expected that the har- 
nessing of the River Auja, near Jaffa, would be- 
gin in August, since an amenable attitude toward 
the work had been obtained from the Arab land- 
owners. 

On July 11 fierce fighting took place between 
Bedouins in an attack on a large caravan at 
Khan-Yuis, near Gaza. British gendarmes were 
summoned to the engagement, which resulted 
in many casualties and the seizure of 500 camels 
from the Sardia tribe. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Tolls paid by ships passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal reached the $2,000,000 mark for the 
first time in July, the total being $2,124,429, 
The waterway was used by 483 vessels. 

The fiscal year ended June 30 has been the 
greatest in the history of the canal, establishing 
it as a well-paying concern. Month after month 
new records were made in tolls. With the cost 
of operation at $7,500,000, as estimated by 
Colonel Jay J. Morrow, Governor of the Panama 
Canal, a clear profit of about $10,000,000 is 
shown, against only $3,789,833 in the previous 
year. Receipts in excess of all expenditures have 
paid 3 per cent. on the canal bonds. 

An agricultural experiment station is being 
built by the Panama Canal at Summit, in the 
Canal Zone, to aid in the improvement of agri- 
culture both in the zone and the republic. 
Panama cultivation is increasing in the region 
around Gatun Lake. Besides supplying the home 
market the cultivators in 1922 shipped nearly 
$100,000 worth to the United States. 


PARAGUAY 


The insurgent movement initiated by Colonel 
Chirife, former Minister of War, in retaliation 
for the defeat of his military policies while in 
office, remains a problem which the Government 
has not yet been able to solve. Negotiations with 
the rebels were broken off recently by the Gov- 
ernment when the rebels refused to. lay down 
their arms until the following demands were ful- 
filled: (1) The Government to be placed in the 
hands of a triumvirate, made up of a representa- 
tive of the present Executive, the rebels and the 
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Colorado party respectively; (2) dissolution of 
Parliament; (3) dissolution of both the regular 
and the rebel army, and their replacement by a 
new contingent selected by the triumvirate; (4), 
a general amnesty. The proposals being anti- 
constitutional, there was no ground for further 
discussion of the terms. The Federation of Labor 
of Paraguay has issued a manifesto denouncing 
the revolution and declaring it to be unnecessary, 
since public and personal liberty is perfectly 
guaranteed by the present Government. The 
document charges a group of army men with 
being the promoters of the strife for purely self- 
ish motives. 

The new armament sold by Chile to Paraguay 
was received with great enthusiasm by the army, 
and it was believed that it would be instru- 
mental in bringing a speedy ending of the revolt. 





PERSIA 


A new Persian Cabinet was announced on June 
18 as follows: Prime Minister and Minister of 
the Interior, Moshir-od-Dowleh; War, Sardar- 
sepah; Foreign Affairs, Mossadegh-os-Saltaneh; 
Finance, Zoka-ol-Molk; Justice, Hakim-ol-Molk; 
Education, Hakim-od-Dowleh, and Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Fahim-od-Dowleh. 

Forty-five Persian officers arrived in France 
on July 13 for the purpose of completing their 
military education in the French Army. The 
mission was headed by General Prince Aminullah 
Mirza, Chief of the General Staff of the Persian 
Army, and General Habibullah Khan, Director 
of the Military School at Teheran. 


—o 





PERU 


The Government has extended to the end of 
the year the time fixed by law for the registra- 
tion of all foreigners in the territory of the re- 
public. The period for the inscription of foreign 
residents in Lima and El Callao expires Aug. 31. 

All efforts made by the officials of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos for. the return of the strik- 
ing students to the Lalls had proved useless up to 
the time when these pages went to press. The 
strike was undertaken as a demonstration of pro- 
test for the killing of a student during the 
recent public demonstrations. 





PHILIPPINES 


The dispute between the Philippine Legislature 
and Governor General Wood culminated on July 
23 in a resolution unanimously adopted at a 
joint meeting of both houses demanding his im- 
mediate recall. A Parliamentary Mission was 
named to leave for Washington and to lay all the 
facts of the controversy before the President. 
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The Philippine Cabinet resigned on July 16. 
Ramon Fernandez, Mayor of Manila, who had 
been appointed by Governor General Wood, also 
handed in his resignation. 


Differences of opinion between the Governor 
and Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine 
Senate, were intensified by the reinstatement of 
Ray Conley as Chief of the Secret Service. Conley 
had been accused of bribery. His activities in 
supressing gambling brought him in conflict with 
local Filipinos, who wanted him removed because 
he had been successful in raiding their places. 
He was tried three times and acquitted each time 
of the bribery charges, which were principally 
made by Mayor Fernandez, J. P. Laurel, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and Manuel Quezon. On his 
third acquittal the Governor General ordered 
his reinstatement and Laurel resigned. This was 
on July 13, and the resignation of other members 
of the Cabinet followed three days later. 


A delegation of the officials filed into General 
Wood's executive office with Quezon at its head. 
Quezon read the resignations of the Cabinet and 
Council of State, which said: “ We have observed 
for some time that it is your policy to intervene 
and control even to the smallest details our Gov- 
ernment, both insular and local, in utter disre- 
gard of the authority and responsibility of the 
department heads and other officials concerned.” 


In his reply Governor General Wood said: 
“Your action indicates organized and_precon- 
certed attack by the Filipino Department Secre- 
taries, members of the Legislature and members 
of the Council of State, upon the authority of the 
Governor General under the organic act and as 
the representatives of the sovereign power of the 
United States. In my opinion your action is 
wholly uncalled for.” 


With the resignation of the department Secreta- 
ries, the administration of the different Govern- 
ment branches devolved on the Under Secretaries, 
who automatically became acting chiefs. The 
Administration was left wholly in the hands of 
General Wood and his American appointive as- 
sistants, and things were reported to be working 
smoothly. 

Many grievances are insisted upon by the op- 
ponents of General Wood’s policy. They cite the 
famous Wood-Forbes report, recommending that 
the Filipinos be deprived of certain powers of 
self-government under the Jones law establishing 
a Philippine Legislature with power to enact 
measures, which the Filipinos hold to mean that 
the Cabinet heads of departments are responsible 
only to the Legislature. General Wood opposes 
this view, and the Jones law itself is capable of 
either interpretation. 

Again, General Wood has vetoed sixteen impor- 
tant bills, one carrying an appropriation for a 
ten-year university program. He is charged with 
having closed a number of branches of the Philip- 
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pine National Bank and with trying to force the 
Government to close the institution altogether, on 
the alleged advice of William T. Nolting, Presi- 
dent and general manager of a rival competing 
bank. Such a step, the Filipinos say, would 
place their commerce almost entirely at the mercy 
of foreign capital. 

General Wood is further accused of attempting 
to force the Filipino leaders to lease the success- 
ful Government owned and operated Manila rail- 
way to New York capitalists, a scheme which was 
frustrated only by the Filipinos having a majority 
of the Railroad Board of Control. The sugar 
centrals, which were rendering a valuable service 
to sugar growers, would have been sold, handed 
into foreign control and denationalized under the 
Governor’s policy, they say, had it not been for 
the vehement protest of the growers. 

The Filipino Independence Commission on July 
24 passed an additional resolution calling on 
Washington to appoint a Filipino Governor as a 
solution of the difficulty. A boycott was started 
against American goods in San Miguel, north of 
Manila, where the people are refusing to’ buy 
American automobiles, tires and gasoline, and 
have reverted to native cart transportation. 

Governor General Wood was taken ill with 
ptomaine poisoning on Aug. 4 while entertaining 
guests at luncheon. 

Fifty Moros were killed and a number wounded 


in battle with Philippine constabulary near Lake 
Lanoa on the island of Mindanao on Aug. 6. The 
constabulary had three men wounded. The attack 


cates back to a native attack on Government 
forces by Moro religious fanatics on May 3, 
1920, when 200 Moros, including Mahrajah Un- 
tang, their leader, were killed by a detachment of 
constabulary near Taglibi in Jolo, after the mur- 
der of Lieutenant D. Velasquez and three con- 
stabulary troopers a few days previously. The 
Moros vowed revenge. 

In May of this year Akbara, 2 religious fanatic 
who said he was bulletproof, and fifty of his 
followers were killed after attacking the troops. 
He was succeeded by a leader named Guarin, 
and the Moros on Aug. 3 sent an ultimatum to 
the Governor of the island demanding that he 
turn over to them for punishment Lieutenant 
Tejero and forty members of the constabulary, 
who they charge took part in the former battle 
with them, threatening an attack in three days 
if the men were not delivered. Governor Santos 
reported to Governor General Wood but made no 
reply to the Moros, who attacked at the end of 
the three days and were defeated with heavy losses. 


POLAND 


Serious labor disturbances, especially at Lodz, 
for a while assumed serious proportions. In the 
second week of July 70,000 textile workers 
struck in the Lodz district under Red agitation. 
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There were strikes all over Poland, but they 
were locally isolated. The cause lay in the liv- 
ing cost engendered by the interdependent prob- 
lems of exchange rate, food prices and wages. 
Ninety per cent. of the men in the engineering 
trades in Warsaw went out, building strikes 
were reported from Poznan (Posen) and Lub- 
lin, and general strike conditions at Czesto- 
chowa and Bielsk. Extremist agitators exploited 
the difficulties of each place, and conflicts with 
the police led to repeated bloodshed, with some 
deaths. 

After governmental efforts at mediation a 
conference of owners and labor representatives 
was presided over at Warsaw, July 23, by M. 
Darowski, the Minister of Labor, and the tex- 
tile strike was called off. The agreement, com- 
pulsory until January, 1924, provided for an im- 
mediate 67 per cent. wage increase and for bi- 
monthly revision to conform with increase of 
the cost of living as shown by reports of the 
Statistical Commission. 

Efforts to balance the Polish budget have 
had much to contend with. The problem, as dis- 
cussed by Finance Minister M. Linde _ before 
the Parliament, July 8, involved the problem of 
increasing the revenue by a broad lan of fiscal 
reform and through reducing expenses by re- 
organization of the public service. The Minister 
laid great stress on the necessity .f bringing 
the railway service and other large industrial 
enterprises of the State to an _ earning 
where they wo Id not burden the Treasury. 

Polish markets were demoralized by the swift 
decline in the exchange value of the Polish 
mark, according to advices to the United States 
Department of Commerce July 22. The mark 
was quoted at about 50,000 to the dollar at the 
end of May, and in the first half of June the 
official Warsaw quotation reached a minimum 
of more than 100,000 to the dollar. 

Troubles in connection with the Jewish ques- 
tion included a pogrom at Litatov, in the Vilna 
district, where, on July 7, peasants sacked 
Jewish shops and wounded 20 tradesmen. At 
the same time the Educational Committee of the 
Polish Parliament reported a bill proposing to 
limit the attendance of Jewish and other na- 
tional-minority students at Polish universities 
and high schools. 

Official statistics of Poland’s foreign trade 
during the first five months of 1923 show a 
progressive increase in the value of exports, 
which total 512,000,000 gold frances during this 
period, as against importations worth 478,000,000. 


PORTUGAL 


Senhor Teixeira Gomez, former Minister to 
Great Britain, was elected President of the re- 
public, Aug. 6, by 121 votes in the Chambers 
of Parliament. He is a noted economist. 
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RUSSIA 


Referring to the recent formation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of Russia, the Fed- 
eral Parliament, on July 13, issued a proclama- 
tion to all peoples and Governments in the world, 
saying that the United Soviet republics sought 
peace and friendship with all nations. On tke 
same day, M. Sokolnikov, the Minister of Finance, 
said in an interview that, though Russia’s finan- 
cial position will still be difficult for a year or 
two, her financial foundation had been re-estab- 
lished without a cent of foreign credit, “and the 
danger of a financial crash in the Russian Re- 
public has been definitely avoided.” He based 
his optimism, first, on the steady reduction of the 
budget deficit, through improvement of agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce, transportation, and so 
forth, and, secondly, on financial amelioration as 
evidenced by reconstruction of the banking sys- 
tem and credit operations, and especially by the 
strength of the “chervonetz,” as the new Rus- 
sian 10-ruble banknote is called. 

The President of the Russian State Bank said, 
in the middle of July, that, although the cher- 
vonetz was secured by gold and stable foreign 
currencies to practically the whole amount of the 
issue, nevertheless gold could not be obtained for 
it, but only Soviet rubles at a rate fixed daily by 
the “ official ” Bourse. 

By the middle of July the chervonetz was 
quoted at about 90 per cent. of the pound—that 
is, about 20 per cent. below what the State Bank 
regarded as its true value (111 per cent). There- 
fore, although the chervonetz cannot be considered 
a currency of stable value in terms of pounds 
sterling or dollars, it is more easily exchanged 
for Soviet rubles than sterling or dollars, because 
it is accepted at a large proportion of the shops 
and institutions instead of Soviet rubles at the 
rate of the day. 

According to Finance Minister Sokolnikov of 
the 1922-23 budget, amounting to 1,400,000,000 
rubles, only 25 per cent. had to be met by the 
emission of paper money. The recent months 
show a deficit estimated at only 16 to 18 per cent. 
The Council of Ministers, about the middle of 
July, approved a proposal limiting State emission 
to 15,000,000 gold rubles a month, exclusive of 
the banknotes issued by the State Ba k, with a 
solid reserve of gold and foreign valuta, fixed by 
the new law at 23 per cent. of the total emission, 
but actually nearly 50 per cent. at that time. 

The unified peasant tax, for the first time pay- 
able half in money and half in kind, has been 
an important feature of the present fiscal year. 
The peasants are expected to be greatly benefited 
by the last three months’ rise in grain prices, 
according to Sokolnikov, who attributes this to 
the Soviet’s exportation of grain. The official 
crop reports issued from July 13 to Aug. 5 indi- 
cated that 3,000,000,000 poods were expected for 
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export this year, though a shortage of 38,000 rail- 
road cars was expected to make moving the grain 
two months late. It is proposed to deliver 240,000 
tons of grain to Germany, for which 40 per cent. 
payment is to be made immediately. Moscow will 
accept payment in foreign goods for grain, ac- 
cording to the Izvestiya, only if foreign powers 
possessing capital withdraw the financial block- 
ade of Russia. 

In the above-mentioned Sokolnikov interview, 
the Finance Minister said of Soviet banking and 
credit operations that in April, 1922, there was 
in circulation more than $100,000,000 worth 
of Soviet money, made up as follows: State 
paper emission, $40,000,000; notes or “cher- 
vonetz,” $40,000,000 to $50,000,00; short-term 
Treasury notes, $10,000,000. There was also, he 
said, about $100,000,000 worth of foreign valuta— 
dollars, pounds and Scandinavian money—in cir- 
culation. Next year’s budget will be calculated 
on a chervonetz basis, to establish this medium 
as Russia’s permanent currency. 

Meanwhile, statistics prepared in Russia and 
given out July 22, indicate a surprisingly rapid 
falling off in the number of workers employed 
in mining and manufacturing. There are a little 
more than half as many in 1923 as in 1921 and 
about one-third as many as in 1917. The total 
employed in all industries, State and other, is 
less than 2,000,000. 

Nikolai Lenin’s physicians on Aug. 5 pro- 
nounced his condition improved. Treatment was 
difficult because of the derangement of his 
nervous system, and lung and intestinal com- 
plications. 

The personnel of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration disbanded the third week of July, every 
pound of foodstuffs having been distributed and 
all accounts closed. Twenty-one American re- 
lief workers took home Russian brides. 

Secretary of State Hughes wrote about July 22 
to President Samuel Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor in answer to a request for 
Mr. Hughes’s opinion as to the American atti- 
tude toward Russia, that Russia remains an out- 
law among nations and that he is opposed to 
recognition while Soviet Russia continues to 
ignore property rights and repudiates the essen- 
tial principles of international intercourse. 

In connection with the Soviet Government’s ap- 
pointment of Christian Rakovsky to succeed 
Leonid Krassin as commercial represcntative in 
London, a post equivalent to that of a Russian 
Ambassador to England, the British Government, 
in the first week of August, conveyed through 
its Moscow representative, Mr. Peters, to the 
Soviet Government that M. Rakovsky would be 
persona non grata. The Soviet Government offi- 
cially notified the British Government that, in 
deference to its objection, the appointment of M. 
Rakovsky to London was canceled. 

The Soviet Government, July 10, announced 
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that Premier Poincaré, in his reply to the Russian 
protest against the sale of General Baron Peter 
Wrangel’s ships, declared that France recognized 
that the ships were the property of Russia, but 
was willing to deliver them only to a legal Rus- 
sian Government, and that France, being a credi- 
tor, had the right to detain Russian property. 
The Soviet Covernment, on Aug. 5, withdrew 
from Angora its Ambassador, M. Aralov, and ap- 
pointed M. Suritz, another well-known Communist 
diplomat. At the ceremony of the presentation 
of M. Suritz’s credentials, assurances of Russo- 
Turkish friendship were exchanged between 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the Soviet Ambas- 
sador. 
Major Philip Mathews of the A. R. A. stated 
in the first week of August that the Most Rev. 
Dr. Tikhon, former Patriarch of Russia, was 
confined in a monastery. In the middle of 
July it was reported that the churches in which 
religious services were held were being purified 
with holy water by Dr. Tikhon, whose followers 
were gradually regaining control of the buildings. 
On Aug. 7, the Soviet press expressed a grow- 
ing uneasiness of the Soviet Government at Dr. 
Tikhon’s popularity, regarding his church gather- 
ings as convenient cover for monarchist agitation. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The’ African National Congress, an amalgama- 
tion of several political organizations in session 
at Bloemfontein, on July 9 adopted resolutions 
expressing “no confidence” in General Smuts 
and demanding a separate portfolio for native 
affairs. In view of the British Government’s 
declarations to several African deputations on 
behalf of the aboriginal races, that it could not 
interfere in the internal affairs of self-governing 
Dominions, the Congress declared that the time 
had come for the Bantu people to support a re- 
publican form of government. 

In a white paper issued on July 13, relating to 
the future of Southern and Northern Rhodesia, 
the chief features of a proposed settlement of the 
claims of the British South Africa Company were 
outlined as follows: The payment to the com- 
pany of £3,750,000; the vesting of the unalienated 
lands in Southern Rhodesia in the responsible 
Government to be set up on Oct. 1; the transfer 
of the administration of Northern Rhodesia to the 
Crown; the payment of £2,000,000 by the new 
Rhodesian Government to the British Govern- 
ment, and the repayment by the Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment of £300,000 advanced to the administra- 
tion of Southern Rhodesia by the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. 


SPAIN 


A Parliamentary Committee of twerty-one 
members was elected by the Chamber of Deputies, 
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July 11, to inquire into political, as distinct from 
military, responsibility for the disaster to Spanish 
arms in the Melilla district of the Spanish 
Moroccan zone in July, 1920, and to draft a bill 
cf indictment against former Ministers, should 
evidence appearing to justify prosecution. Don 
Bernardo Mateo Sagasta was made Chairman. By 
the middle of July, Parliament had drawn up’ 
papers accusing all the Ministers and army offi- 
cers considered responsible for the Moroccan 
cisaster. The Government was anxious to avoid 
the trials, knowing that some of the highest 
officials in the kingdom are sure to be drawn into 
them. But on July 15, a commission to make 
preparations for the trials was named at the in- 
sistent request of the fiery General Aguilleras, 
who heads the Spanish Fascismo Party recently 
organized in Catalonia. On the same day, the 
Cabinet formed a decision to prorogue the Cortes 
at the end of July. It was believed that this deci- 
sion was taken to forestall any attempt by Fas- 
cista leaders, especially General Aguilleras, who 
is the head of the Supreme War and Navy Coun- 
cil, to effect a coup d'état. 


Parliament adjourned July 24 until Oct. 1, 
after authorizing the Government to reduce the 
Customs duties, and to negotiate, during the 
recess, commercial treaties with Switzerland, 
France, Germany, Portugal, and the United 
States. In order to prevent further outrages by 
the Barcelona Syndicalists, the Chamber, in 
spite of strong Socialist opposition, passed a 
bill making it a criminal offense to be in posses- 
sion of lethal weapons. 


On July 12 it was reported that Senor Portela, 
the new Civil Governor of Barcelona, had 
settled the sixty-six-day transport strike there, 
which brought to grief two Civil Governors who 
liad tried in vain to make peace, and which had 
ied to many murders. 

In Madrid the Syndicalist movement among 
the bank employes resulted in a strike and 
hoycott that through July disorganized many 
banks in the city. Twenty-eight institutions 
yielded to union demands. 


SWEDEN 


The meeting of the Third Congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance and the developments 
of the Gothenburg (Goteborg), Tercentennial 
Jubilee Exposition were the leading events of 
the month in Sweden. At the opening of the 
Baptist Congress in Stockholm, July 21, thirty- 
six nations answered the roll-call. There were 
nearly 300 European delegates, besides those of 
Scandinavian countries, and these, with the rep- 
resentatives from North and South America, Asia 
and Africa, aggregated several thousand. Dr. 
E. Y. Mullins of Louisville, Ky., was unanimously 
elected President of the Alliance. The Con- 
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gress voted not to require acceptance of 
the Nicene or Apostles’ Creed as a condition 
of Christian union, but an emphatic declaration 
was made in favor of all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of evangelical religion and the New Testa- 
ment was reaffirmed as the only authoritative 
guide. A world peace plan was adopted in a reso- 
lution calling upon the churches to work toward 
the elimination from the textbooks of all nations 
of those things calculated to promote racial and 
national antagonisms; to throw their influence 
against the worship of military heroes, and to 
strive to kindle.in the minds of the young an 
admiration for those citizens who serve the world 
in peaceful and constructive ways. 

The rapid rise of Gothenburg as a North Sea 
port was indicated by Swedish trade statistics 
given out the last week in July. Total declared 
exports from Sweden via Gothenburg to the 
United States during 1922 amounted to $10,500,- 
000, as against $6,400,000 for 1921, a year’s in- 
crease of about 64 per cent., while Gothenburg’s 
greatest rival, Copenhagen, fell off nearly two- 
thirds in the same year. England, however, was 
again Sweden’s best customer, taking 25 per 
cent. of Swedish exports in 1922, as compared 
with 29 per cent. in 1913. Germany bought 9 
per cent. in 1922 and 22 per cent. in 1913. Of 
Sweden’s imports last year 15 per cent. came 
from the United States, as against 9 per cent. 
in 1913. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss judicial inquiry into the murder of 
Vorovsky, Soviet delegate at Lausanne, and the 
wounding of his colleague Ahrens, was concluded 
on July 13. The dossier which was conveyed 
to the plblic prosecutor formally accused Mau- 
rice Conradi of willful homicide, and Polonnine, 
Secretary of the old Russian Red Cross Society, 
was charged with complicity. Their trial is to 
be held in September at Lausanne. 

Indignant protests in the Zurich press of July 
24 demanded Federal action to stop the continued 
invasion of German capitalists who, by investing 
funds and opening branch concerns in Switzerland 
to speculate on the Swiss exchange and escape 
payment of taxes to the German Treasury, seri- 
ously impair Swiss trade and industry. 

The Municipal Council of Berne published on 
July 21 its plan for repaying at 8 per cent. the 
$6,000,000 American loan which, obtained in 
1920 and payable in 1926, is to be replaced by 
a loan in Switzerland at a lower rate of interest. 
Half of the purchase price of 500,000 Swiss 
francs (about $91,050) paid to Rumania late in 
July by the Swiss Food Commission for wheat 
has been turned over to the Peasants’ Co-opera- 
tive Society to cover their wheat purchases. 

Following a series of conferences between 
Swiss Government officials and New York bank- 
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ers the banking syndicate headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. issued on Aug. 1 for the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland a loan of $20,000,000, which 


will mature in 1926, 


The latest report from the American Legation 
at Berne shows that the amount of the deficit 
in Swiss finances for 1922, 79,497,666 francs, is 
considerably smaller than the 1921 deficit of 127, 
000,000 francs. 


TURKEY 


The Turco-American treaty negotiated at Lau- 
sanne, after the conclusion of the second Lau- 
sanne Peace Conference, was signed Aug. 4 by 
the American diplomatic agent, Mr. Grew, and 
the Turkish envoy, Ismet Pasha. [For details: See 
the article on the Second Lausanne Conference. ] 

Denial that the United States Government is 
Lound to defend the validity of the Turkish con- 
cession to the Admiral Chester interests was made 
by the State Department at Washington, in a let- 
ter replying to the National Popular Government 
league’s request for information in regard to any 
Government commitments made in this matter. 
This letter, signed by the Secretary of State, was 
dated July 3, but was not made public until 
July 19. 

The Turkish Ministry of Economic Affairs at 
Angora issued a communiqué, the first week of 
August, denying statements published in England 
and the United States regarding the “ Turkish 
National Export and Import Company,” with 
which the Franco-British-Urquhart group had just 
made arrangements, alleged to have the effect oy 
controlling the export and import trade of Tur- 
key. The communiqué states that the “ Turkish 
National Export and Import Company,” which 
was founded in 1922 in conformity with the Lim- 
ited Liability Company law, “is an ordinary pri- 
vate company without any privileged position in 
the eyes of the Government, and is under the 
regular controi of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs.” 

That Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his National- 
ist Government are determined to check the 
spread of Communist propaganda among the 
Turks, and also to make the rising labor unions 
annexes to their 100 per cent. Turkish party ma- 
chine was indicated in a report issued to the 
Communist press, Aug. 5, by Christo Kabakts- 
chief, a leading Balkan member of the Third In- 
ternational. This report, which confirms occa- 
sional cablegrams about friction between Angora 
and Moscow, tells of the wholesale arrests of 
Communist propagandists in Angora and other 
cities in Asia Minor last year. It also complains 
of a chauvinistic Nationalist persecution of work- 
ers of other nationalities and the driving of them 
from shops where they are replaced by Turks. 
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Street and 
City and State 


Occupation 
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Learn Public Speak 


STENT 
Sn Se Me 


10 Lessons FREE 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offer; 
an opportunity you will never forget if you take advantage of it. Ten 
lessons in effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those who act promptly; 
to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known. 


What the Course | We Teach You by Mail 


ry , T : . — “7 ; a ker 
Teaches You We teach you by mail to become a powerful and convincing speaker 
How to talk before your club or lodge. J ~~to influence and dominate the decisions of one man or an audience 
How to address board meetings. of a thousand. We have trained hundreds and helped them to 
Pow to Propose and respond to toasts. | increase their earnings and their popularity. Learn in your spare 


How to make a political speech. ; “ ° 39 > 
How to tell entertaining — stories. time at home how to overcome “stage fright”? and conquer fear of 


How to make after-dinner speeches. others; how to enlatge your vocabulary; how to develop self-congi- 


How-to converse interestingly. Ase . - . 
a ieee mieten, thehine Ratksen: dence and the qualities of leadership; how to RULE others by the 


How to sell more goods. power of your speech alone; how to train your memory. Our 
How to train your memory ~ \ , . 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. NE W E A S Y M E; ] HO D 

How to develop self-confidence. 9 4 


How to acquire a winning personality. ° * e 
How to strengthen your will power perfected and taught only by Prof. R. E. Pattison 


and ambition. Kline, former Dean of the Public Speaking De 
How _ come 8 Gene, sommes partment of the Columbia College of Expression.~ 
a ae svelop your power of con- Can be learned in 15 minutes a day. Prof. Kline 
7-1 p y is one of the foremost authorities in the country 
How to be master of any situation. on public speaking and mental development. 
Do not let this chance escape you. 
: . OFFER LIMITED— 
Mail This FREE Coupon SEND NO MONEY 
This Special Offer of TEN LESSONS FREE is made strictly for 
advertising purposes and will be withdrawn without notice. 
Write now before it expires and receive full particulars with enroll- K 
ment blank by return mail. No obligation of any kind. Just tear »” © So Seo 8 
off and mail free coupon—a postal will do. x »S ;.* . r cm 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE eee 
: ‘ . SY .O% 4% Q ° : 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1376 Chicago, Ill. SP Sr ao oe Wt Girls 
4s 7 9 y Re ~~ one 
Box ; 
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CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N, Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered. new Cunarder 
“Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary in- 
cluding Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian, 
Islands. 18 days in Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Singapore, Burmah, option 18 days in India, Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. sie Sins A glad 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 

Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


4igg Clark’s 21st Cruise, Feb. 2nd 


os MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line), 23,884 tons, 65 days’ cruise. 18 days 
in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. 
$600 up, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, ete. 


C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. 


r 


CHARLES CHRISDIE & CO. 


Theatrical Costumers 


Costumes Made to Order 
For Sale or Hire 


We supply everything for Amateur The- 
atricals, School Plays, Historical Pag- 
eants, Moving-Picture Stock Companies, 
Wigs, Tights, Bal Masque Make-up, etc. 
41 W. 47th St., bet 5th and 6th Aves., 
New York, 
Telephones Bryant 2449-0218 Established 1872 


lela 
STUDY 

athematics, English, Psychology, 
Education, Business and 35 other sub- 


jects which the University gives by mail. They command ° 
credit toward a Bachelor degree and may be begun at any 
time. 


The University of Chicago ern 


Become More Efficient 


through courses in Chemistry, History; 


PROF. MILLER 
who taught 5 years at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


can teach you 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING 
in ONE MONTH at 


MILLER INSTITUTE OF SHORTHAND 


eS 

1416 Broadway, N. Y. City. (NEAR 39TH St.) 

Phone: Penn 5314. Begin Now. 
POSITION ASSURED. ESTABLISHED 1921. 


SCHOOL 


ONE eas idee OR 


Free catalogs and advice of experts on all Girls’ 
or Boys’ boarding schools (and camps) in UV. 8S 
State kind fully. No fees. Maintained by Amer- 
ican Schools’ Association. 1101 C, Times Bldg., 
N. Y., or 1515C, Capitol Bldg., Chicago. 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 

For young girls. College preparatory and spe- 
cial courses. French the language cf the house. 
Girls taught how to study. Habits of order and 
economy inculeated. Address Mlle. Lea M. Bouligny, 
Box 49, Warrenton, Va. 
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ut out that Noise! 


Furniture moves easily and silently 
when equipped with 


DOMES of SILENCE 


* Better than Casters” 


Saves Floors, Rugs and Furniture. 
Easily attached. On sale at Hardware 
and Department Stores. 


10 cents per set 


The 
CINE KODAK 


and 


KODASCOPE 
Motion Pictures the Kodak Way 


Anyone can make pictures with a 
Kodak; now anyone can make motion 
pictures with the Cine Kodak and show 
them at his home with the Kodascope. 
Absolutely safe because it uses a special 
size safety film, easy to operate and about 
one-fifth the cost of regular size motion 
pictures. Pictures obtained with this 
outfit are just as clear and.distinct as can 
be made with a standard outfit. It has 
capacity for one hundred feet of daylight 
loading film; four hundred feet of this 
film is equal to one thousand feet of 
standard film in period of projection. 


Camera weighs but seven and one-quarter 
Ibs., measures 6x45¢x85< inches, $335 


complete with Kodascope Projec- 
tor and splicer, tripod and screen 
A demonstration will more than ¢ onvince you 


Mction Picture Apparatus Co., Inc. 
118 W. 44th Street, New York 


Telephone Bryant 6635 
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Sees 


The Editor is constrained to mention a fact 
very unusual in magazine annals, viz., the circu- 
lation of Current History increased 2,000 in 
the month of August. The July printing order 
was for 82,000 copies; to fill the September re- 
quirements, 84,000. 


a 


W. P. Rogers, Monongahela, Pa., takes the 
trouble to write the Editor: “The August issue 
of Current History can’t be beaten. Every ar- 


ticle in it was of vital interest.” 
ok * Eg * 


In this issue of Current History eppears the 
first and only study of the late President Hard- 
ing by his private Secretary, Mr. George B. 
Christian, he of all men was nearest to the 
President, understood him best and enjoyed the 
most intimate and affectionate relations. What 


Mr. Christian writes can be accepted as authori- 


tative and possesses great historical value. 
* * * BS * 


Mr. E. D. Leach of Newark, Ohio, has writ- 
ten the Editor that both Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White’s and Dean Robbins’s articles on the di- 
vorce problem, appearing respectively in the May 
and August numbers of CURRENT History, fail to 
outline or even to recognize the real cause of the 
trouble, or the remedy. Mr. Leach has been a 
practicing lawyer for twenty years, and for a 
much longer time than that has been a student 
of the divorce problem. He was a member of 
the National Congress on Uniform Divorce Laws 
which met in Washington in 1906, and has per- 
sonally investigated divorce conditions in a num- 
ber of foreign countries. He says: 
objections can oad urged 

i : » qg Federal divorce law, as 
against the plan for a E edera ree 
outlined in Mrs. White . a 

; ic > >; ¢ 4" » Ta a 
uestion is whether a Federal ta’ a 
uniform State legislation is really desirable. 
‘ontrary to popular opinion, e is a | ad- 
vantaee in having a diversity of divorce laws 
in this country, for it is only by actually trying 
out numerous laws that we are ever going to 
be able to secure satisfactory legislation. In 
fact, Mrs. White admits that the Federal la W 
would be a compromise measure and, if 1t was, 
it would be unsatisfactory to everybody. It 
would not help in solving tie divorce problem, 
and would be defended against any propenes 
improvements on the ground ihat ‘it represente 
a composite of the laws which it eapereenes 
In time it would come to be considered sacred, 
and criticism of it would be profanity. .¢ 
- The big problem in divorce legislation As 0 
secure laws which will improve the ‘moral vege 
of society, rather than to make it easier or 
lawyers to settle the estates of divorced persons 
or their offspring. This, of course, has not been 
the theory upon which our legistation has been 
formulated. We-enact a bad law to regulate 
something, and because evil comes from the 
application of the law w>» condemn the thing 
itself, Instead of formulating divorce legislation 
with a view to obtaining better moral conditions 
than those existing in the marriage, we have 


While numerous 


there is a real ad- 


attempted to suppress divorce, and not cnly 
foster but place a premium on immorality. The 
scandal incident to divorce exists because of our 
laws, as the law requires the commission of 
scandalous acts before a divorc2 can be secured, 
If our laws were formulated so as to consider 
the desires of the parties as the deciding factor 
in divorce rather than their conduct, the scandal 
and publicity now incident te domestic transi- 
tions would be unknown. 

A law which would c¢éliminate the undesirable 
results of our present system and which would 
at the same time give due consideration to the 
weaknesses of frail humanity, would solve many 
difficulties of the divorce problem. A law meet- 
ing all of these requirements would provide that, 
upon the filing in a court of record of the indi- 
vidual declarations of both parties, setting up 
the fact that they no Jonger desired to be con- 
sidered husband and wife, the court should, 
without any examination as to why these de- 
sires existed, enter an order of separation. After 
the parties had lived separate and apart for a 
time, say six months or a year, if either should 
appear in court and.show that there had been 
no cohabitation since the entry of the order of 
separation, a decree of divorce should be 
granted. If necessary, a commission might be 
appointed to see that the care and custody of 
the children had been properly arranged and 
that property rights were equally adjusted. 
Under no circumstances should the reason for 
the separation be investigated or made public. 

A law of this character would do away with 
the necessity of making charges and counter 
charges. 30th parties could separate with their 
own self-respect and with respect for each other. 
If, after living separate and apart for six 
months or a year, they still desired a divorce, 
it would be the best of evidence that they 
should have one. If, during the cooling period, 
they decided to resume conjugal relations, they 
should be permitted to do so without formal 
orders or motions. This is divorce by mutual 
consent, which is the only kind of divorce con- 
sistent with good morals, : 

* * *& & & 

Robert C. McElravy, 1,039 Maple Avenue. 
ar Ill., writes regarding the article by 
oe 
Edwin Markham on “The Decadent Tendency 
in Fiction,” which appeared in August Current 

History: 
I hope that it will not seem lik i i 
hi ‘ s ike presumption if 
I write and congratulate you on the remarkable 
character of the article in CURRENT History, ‘‘ The 
Decadent Tendency in Fiction.’”’ The best single 
article by far I have seen on perhaps the most 
en = all aneeete to think about clearly 

“very writer in the country shou ank you 
foe ak t ) ld thank you 

* $$ £© ® & 

The former Premier of France, Joseph Cail- 
laux, took great pains in preparing the article 
which appears from his pen in this issue. It was 
at considerable sacrifice that he yielded to the 
urgent solicitation of the Editor for a contribu- 
tion, and the result is a_ historic analysis of 
French politics by confessedly one of the most 
brilliant statesmen. It is believed by many astute 
students of French affairs that M. Caillaux, if 
he lives, is destined inevitably to be at the helm 
again in France as Premier. 

a 


El Nuevo Tiempo, a Spanish magazine published 
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in Panama, in its issue of June 24, 1923, pub- 
lishes a laudatory article in reference to the 
Current History Macazine. The salient pas- 
sages of this article are given herewith in English 
translation: 

It is well known that the people of the United 
States read and write a great deal. The New 
York papers have the greatest circulation in the 
world. This is due not only to the vast popula- 
tion of the country, but also to the faet that 
reading, there, is a habit (a blessed habit!) 
both among the great and the small, among 
men and women. 

The truth is that many useless, superficial or 
bad things are written. 
newspapers and magazines; gigantic issues of 
books are published, and it is only natural that 
among so many reviews of newspapers there 
should be bad ones and indifferent ones, just as 
there are good ones and very good ones. Of this 
last category there are very few. Among those 
of this group there is one magazine which de- 
serves to be called magnificent, for it is the best 
of all magazines published in the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton. This opinion is shared 
by many eminent English people. This magazine, 
which is the last word in matters of current 
information, is called CURRENT History. It con- 
tains no editorial opinions, or political, artistic, 
or scientific essays regarding past or remote 
events. All its articles deal with actual events 
of the present moment. It is published by The 
New York Times, which is one of the iargest 
newspapers of the Yankee metropolis, and pre- 
eminently that paper which molds and directs 
the sane public opinion of North America. 

To this magazine the most authoritative 
writers in the world contribute. It treats great 
international problems with the greatest impar- 
tiality, presenting many points of view on the 
same subject, whether or not the opinions ex- 
pressed conform with United States. policy. 
Allied leaders, Ministers and Premiers, Generals 
and Admirals, scholars, statesmen and _ politic- 
ians, the most eminent professors, Ambassadors 
and other diplomatic officials, leaders of parties 
and of all political and social movements, profes- 
sicnal experts, in short, representatives of all that 
is best in politics, sciences, arts, industries and 
military matters lend their collaboration to Cur- 
RENT History. No treaty is concluded, no congress 
or conference meets, no notable document is pub- 
lished that is not covered in full detail in this 
magazine, in which also are included political 
speeches, controversies and news of _ interest 
about every event. In the issue of each month 


is contained interesting information of at least - 


forty countries. There is no doubt that the 
reader of this monthly review of one hundred 
pages, copiously illustrated, will be familiar 
with the most notable events in the whole world. 
The following facts will convince all our 
readers of the truth of the above statements: 
The eminent Professor Charles Sarolea of the 
University of Edinburgh writes: ‘‘ Your review 
is very valuable; I wish we had in England 
something that at least resembled CURRENT 
History.’? Professor A. M. Schlesinger of the 
University of Iowa considers this magazine as a 
great help for his history course. The Temps, 
the Journal des Débats, and other papers of 
Paris, London and other great capitals, frequent- 
ly comment in considerable detail on the articles 
published in CURRENT History. Norman Shaw of 
Oberlin College says: ‘‘ Your review is interest- 
ing for all, from Kings down; it is difficult for 
students to follow the monthly happenings of 
the world, but CURRENT History offers them the 
opportunity to do this by furnishing a vast 
amount of news in very small space.’’ Profes- 
sor H. S. Todd writes: ‘‘ Your magazine is the 
most interesting magazine in existence because 
it publishes works from the pens of our best 
thinkers.’ The Methodist Times of London calls 
CuRRENT History ‘‘ the most influential and in- 
teresting publication in the English _language.”’ 
A recent issue of The London Chronicle expressed 


There are millions of. 


itself thus: ‘‘ People whose mother tongue is 
English, who wish to be familiar with world 
movements, can attain this end by reading 
CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, published in New 
York, which makes a point of presenting differ- 
ent points of view on the same subject. It will 
be very wholesome for English people to read 
discussions of certain subjects treated from a 
foreign point of view; the magazine contains 
articles filled with vital interest hoth to English 
people and to American.”’ 

Among the new subscribers of the last issue 
which CURRENT History has received figure the 
following eminent persons: Member of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, distinguished 
Snglish professors, Japanese statesmen, his 
Majesty the King of Greece; Mr. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States; Consuls of 
remote countries; Mustapha Kemal, the Na- 
tionalist leader, now at the head of the Turkish 
Government; his Highness, Prince Bidya of 
Bangkok, Siam; the inventor, Gillette, and 
others, 

* * &£ 8 & 


Senor Arturo Lares-Echeverria, editor of 
El Fonografo of Caracas, Venezuela, writes 
the Editor protesting that the news reports in 
August Current History concerning the murder 
of Juan C. Gomez, the President’s brother, were 
fundamentally untrue because they originated 
from the story that the criminals themselves have 
circulated. He states that his own report of the 
Gomez murder, related in his communication 
printed in the August Current History, which 
was to the effect that the killing was a family 
affair, due to a notorious bitterness and jealousy, 
is being sustained by those acquainted with the 
situation, and that the circumstances seem to 
point more strongly every day to that explanation 
of the mystery. 

William E. Gonzaics, former United States 
Ambassador to Peru, flatly contradicts a state- 
ment made by Carlos Concha in July Current 
History. In Dr. Concha’s article attacking the 
present Government of Peru, he cites the expro- 
priation of the newspaper, La Prensa, by the 
Government in March, 1920, and in connection 
with that incident referred to Mr. Gonzales as 
follows: 


As former United States Ambassador Gonzales 
in CURRENT History has defended Leguia against 
this charge, the following paragraph is pertinent 
in proving its truth; it is from a letter written 
from Guayaquil on February 6, 1923 (2), to Mr. 
Gonzales by Dr. Durand himself: 

Dr. Arturo Osores, ex-plenipotentiary of Peru in 
Italy and ex-member of the Board of Government of 
Peru, has informed me that Mr. Augusto B. Leguia 
had declared to him in Lima that you, in your char- 
acter of Ambassador of the United States of North 
America, had advised him in the assault and confis: 
cation of the newspaper La Prensa, which is my 
property. I cannot doubt the word of Dr. Osores; 
but in view of the fact that a solemn affirmation of 
Mr. Leguia in your respect is involved, I am obliged 
to ask you if Mr. Leguia’s statement is true. 


Mr. Gonzales writes to the Editor: 


In the first place, Dr. Concha’s statement is 
the only evidence § have that such a letter was 
written me by Dr. Durand; in the second place, 
I do not recall ‘‘ defending’’ President Leguia 
in the matter of La Prensa. I stated a number 


Continued on Following Page 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By H. E. Ecerton ‘Net $2.85 


An attempt to put forward a view of the 
cause and effect of the American Revolu- 
tion, free from prejudices. 


THE NEWSPAPER 
AND ‘THE HISTORIAN 


By Lucy Maynarp SALMON ‘Net $7.50 


An extremely important book. Considers 
the essential characteristics of the newspaper 
as they affect the historian. A companion 
volume now in the press is entitled The 


Newspaper and Authority. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND PRUSSIA 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By Stir RicHarD LopGE $4.70 


Gives an account of the Anglo-Prussian 
diplomatic relations between 1688 and 
1791. Clearly and ably written. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


cAmerican Branch 
35 West 32ND Street, New Yor«k City 
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CURRENT HISTORY 


Continued from Preceding Page 


facts—omitted by the unnamed writer, who 
made many charges in CURRENT HIsToRY MAGA- 
ZINE that came within my own knowledge con- 
cerning the Administration cf President Leguia, 
whom I have the honor of regarding as a per- 
sonal friend and of conceiving to be one of the 
warmest and most sincere friends of the United 
States to be found among the heads of Govern- 
ments in South America or elsewhere. In the 
third place, the letter from Dr. Durand, con- 
taining a ridiculous suggestion, does not ‘‘ prove 
the truth’’ of anything. 

It is absurd that I, in the ‘“‘ character 0 Am- 
bassador of the United States of North Amer- 
ica,’’ advised action against La Prensa. And 
{ did not do so in private capacity. * * * 

It was President Leguia’s responsibility to de- 
termine the effect of La Prensa’s activities, and 
if it was a menace to peace to_ determine 
whether he would risk having Dr. Durand, in 
exile as a revolutionist, incite revolution through 
the columns of his paper in Lima or take over 
the operation of lia Prensa. He assumed that 
responsibility witlout consulting the United 
States Ambassador. 


* £¢ © S$ 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Issued During the Month Ended July 31, 1923. 
ALFRED LYTTLETON, by Edith Lyttleton, Crown 
8vo; published by Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York; price $2. A slightly abridged edition of 
the account of Alfred Lyttleton’s life written by 
his wife in 1917; a vivid picture of one side of 
English life just before the war. 
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What was Mrs. Harding reading to the 
President? 


. Harding was readinins . 
Mrident an--article ‘entitled 
Pview of a Calm Man,” 

Samuel‘’*G. Blythe. - 


mman to whom she was reading end 
Awas-interested-in it. She paused 
her réaaing and glanced up. He rais 
his hand and said: 
“That's good, g0 on; 
es oe 


A Calm Review of a Calm Man 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


“That’s good: read more,’’ said the 
President. 
It is good. 


serve this 


some 


You will want to read and pre- 

sympathetic summing up of the 
character and administration of President 
Harding by the foremost political observer 
of our time. 


At all bookstores, 75c 


Publishers @smopolitan Book (@rporation New York 


CHRONICLES 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by H. E. Egerton; 
208 pages; published by the Oxford University 
Press, New York; price $2.85. An attempt to 
put forward a view of the cause of the American 
Revolution, maintaining that the break was not 
inevitable. 

OFFICIAL GERMAN 
WoOrRLD War; 2 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
volumes, 684 pages; published by 
the Oxford University Press, New York; price 
$7.50. The German documents relating to the 
responsibility for the war and its continuance, 
revealing the causes of the war and the diplo- 
matic manoeuvres, which were made to end it. 

ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM, by Professor Achille 
Viallate of the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris; published by Macmillan Company, 
New York; price $2. The economic changes of 
the nineteenth century and the effect of these 
changes upon the commercial policy of the great 
powers; the entrance of the United States into 
world commerce; tariff reform in England and 
the export movement of capital; competition of 
the powers in the Far East and in Latin Amer- 
ica; the growth of international unions and trade 
understandings; the crisis of 1914; the economic 
solidarity during the war and the situation of 
the economic world after the war. 

THE OPEN-Door Doctr'NE, by Mingchien Joshua 
Bau, Professor of Political Science in Nankai 
College, Tientsin; Knights of Columbus Histor- 
ical Series, 12mo; published by Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York; price $1.75. <A discussion of 
the origin, history, meaning and application of 
the open-door doctrine in the Orient and par- 
ticularly in China, and its interpretation in rela- 
tion to spheres of influence, Chinese railways, 
Japan’s special interests, and the new interna- 
tional banking consortium, 
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a ackson Heights 


For those families 
with living ideals 


LE you have established certain standards 
in your living—if there is a question 
of the permanency of your neighborhood 
and the character of your home—you will 
find the solution at Jackson Heights. 


Eleven hundred families now own their 
garden apartments in this finer residential 
section of New York City. They have 
surrounded themselves with the physical 
beauty of landscaped gardens; and parked 
streets; they are accessible to the diver- 
sions andl activities of Manhattan; and 
they live in homes that are achievements 
in home designing and planning. You 
can enjoy the same living betterment the 
minute you are ready. 

Jackson Heights residents are now enjoying 
Golf, Tennis, Children’s Playgrounds, etc. 
New Elevator Garden Apartment Homes 
5, 6 and 7 Rooms—2 and 3 Baths 


Ge (QUEENSBORO CORPORATION 


Manhattan Office ‘ 
: : ; Tenant - Ownership 
50 East 42nd Street Plan—Liberal Terms 
Murray Hill 7057 Social and Business 
‘ ; Reterences Re . 
Jackson Heights Office References Required 
25thSt.& Polk Ave. 


Havemeyer 2360 





VISIT JACKSON HEIGHTS TO-DAY 


Broadway B. R. T. Subway from any Manhattan Station direct to Jackson Heights. Take ' 
Corona train at Queensboro Bridge Plaza 
interboro Subway to Grand Central Station, transter to Queensboro Subway (Corona Line) 
to 25th St., Jackson Heights 
By Motor, 59th St., via Queensboro Bridge, Jackson Ave., (Northern Boulevard) to 25th St., 
Jackson Heights 


APARTMENTS OPEN FOR INSPECTION UNTIL 8 P. M. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Three score years ago a new genius flashed 
upon the musical world. He was a com- 
poser, not of musical scores, but of musi- 
cal instruments. His name was Henry 
Steinway, and his masterwork was a piano. 
He brought to the world a greater piano- 
torte than it had ever known; he gave to 
pianoforte music a new birth of power and 
beauty. In 1883 Liszt wrote: “Even to 
my piano-weary fingers the Steinway af- 
fords a new delight.”. . . To-day tne 
Steinway piano is as much a personal prod- 
uct of the Steinway family as it was in the 
beginning. Four generations have contribut- 
ed their genius to its onward march of pow- 


er and perfection. ... When Rubinstein suc- 
ceeded Liszt as prince of the piano he found 
awaiting him a greater Steinway than the 
master of Weimar had known. When 
Paderewski took the world by storm the 
Steinway had climbed to further heights. 
“An astonishing progress has been 
achieved,’ that master said. Rach- 
maninoff, Hofmann, Friedman, Levitzki, 
Lhevinne —many pianos awaited them— 
but they found the Steinway still supreme. 
The music of the Immortals and the instru- 
ment of the Immortals live on together. 
They are inseparable. Where you find 
the one, there also is the other. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community or near you through whom you may 
purchase a new Steinway piano with a cash deposit of 10 per cent, and the balance 
will be extended over a beriod of two years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up—plus freight 
STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall. 109 E. 14th Street, New York 








